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A sincere effort has been made by the author of this book to preserve the 
history of the Reformed churches in North Carolina, and along with that 
history, many important facts of the denomination, national and interna- 
tional records, and the activities with which the churches in North Carolina 
have been intimately associated from the time of the origin of the church in 
this State. The denomination is now, since the year 1934, the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. But because most of the records cover the period 
prior to organic union with the Evangelical Synod of North America, the 
name Reformed is applied to these churches. 

Research for the annals here published covers practically the whole min- 
isterial life of the author, now more than fifty years. Nearly forty years 
ago under the editorship of a commission appointed by the Classis of 
North Carolina, headed by Dr. J. C. Clapp as editor-in-chief and Rev. 
eeeemleconard as his assistant, and Revs. J4.A: Foil, Paul Barringer, C.-B. 
Heller, and J. L. Murphy associate editors, the “Historic Sketch of the 
Retomned) @hurch in North Carolina’ was published. Pastors of local 
churches and laymen gave valuable help in the work. Prior to that effort, 
Rev. G. W. Welker, D.D., had contributed a valuable chapter to the 
“Colonial Records of North Carolina” on “Early German Reformed 
Settlements in North Carolina,” which in part was given place in the 
“Historic Sketch.” The book was given a warm welcome and hearty 
reception. It has been out of print many years. 

Very much of our church history has been made since the “Historic 
Sketch” was published. A supreme effort has been made to give as full as 
possible recording to the historical material that has been gathered through 
the years, though enough of necessity has been left out to make another 
volume the size of this one. The editor wishes to make grateful acknowledg- 
ment to the pastors of churches and others for valuable assistance in 
making available important facts of history in the local congregations, 
including those in Georgia and Florida. 

In addition the editor has had the privilege of examining official rec- 
ords of the Coetus, of the General Synod, of the Synod of the Potomac, 
and of some of the other Synods. The “Historic Sketch” was freely drawn 
upon because of the early facts already secured through patient research. 
The editor has gained much information from the historical books of the fol- 
fone rain. |. Linke, Dry james: i Good; Mr. Daniel Miller; Dr, J..H. 
Dubbs, and other miscellaneus authors. The Reformed Church Messenger, 
the Christian World, the Reformed Church Record, the Guardian, the 
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Outlook of Missions, and other publications of the denomination have 
been gleaned for valuable facts. The Reformed Church Standard (founded 
as the Corinthian) and the Catawba College Visitor, of which the editor 
has complete files, have been rich mines of historic records. The Minutes 
of the Classis of North Carolina trom the beginning (1831) have been 
carefully examined for official information. The series of volumes, 
Fathers of the Reformed Church, published through a long period of years, 
were drawn upon for prized assistance. Books of other denominational 
authors have been freely consulted. 

A work of this kind cannot adequately finance itself. Sponsors have 
cheerfully come to the assistance of the author and have contributed gen- 
erously to the publishing fund. Grateful acknowledgment is hereby made 
to all of these benefactors, for the author himself, and for the readers of the 
book into whose hands it will come, preserving for future generations the 
rich heritage of the patient and prayerful labors of their pious Reformed 
ancestors. Pictures of these sponsors are used as illustrations (or pictures 
of those selected by sponsors) in the book. But of a few sponsors no pic- 
tures were available, to the regret of the author. 

With the fervent prayer that the Heavenly Father will sanctify these 
records to the continued building of His Kingdom, this book is sent out 
to find a place in the homes, the libraries and the hearts of our Christian 
people. 


Lexington, N. C. THE AUTHOR. 
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INTRODUCTION 


No branch of science is of more interest and value than history. 
Every citizen should know the history of his State and Nation. Every 
church member should know the history of his church, both in the State 
and Nation. Every denomination produces a type of Christian manhood. 
Every generation hands down an inheritance to future generations. The 
Reformed Church (now Evangelical and Reformed Church) has been 
making history for about 200 years in North Carolina. A knowledge of this 
history will help to confirm the faith of the present and future genera- 
tions in the doctrine of our beloved Zion, and will help to hold them to 
the faith of their fathers. To be of the highest value-a history must not 
only give dates, facts, figures and personalities, but must be written in 
attractive style. In my opinion no other man is so well prepared to give us 
a history of the Reformed Church in North Carolina as the writer of this 
volume, the Reverend Jacob C. Leonard, D.D. By nature endowed with a 
keen mind and a strong memory; by a pastorate of fifty years with a per- 
sonal knowledge of the events of our church; in the office of Stated Clerk 
of the Classis of North Carolina for nearly fifty years; with all the records 
of the transactions of the denomination before him; by diligent study of 
these records, he is eminently equipped to give and has now given to us a 
book of high value. 

A brief outline of the biography of this author will be of great interest 
here. Rev. Jacob Calvin Leonard, D.D., was born February 13, 1867, 
youngest son of Valentine and Rebecca Cox Leonard, direct descendant 
in the fifth generation of the Revolutionary War patriot, Valentine Leon- 
ard, who was born in 1718, came to America in 1746, soldier in the Ameri- 
can army in the war of the Revolution and was killed by Tories in 1781 
feamerremclose Of the war. Lhe: mother (Reformed Church. (Pilerim) 
of the community was from its origin, about 1754, called “‘Leonard’s 
Church” in honor of this pioneer, one of -its first elders. Dr. Leonard’s 
direct ancestors in America are: Valentine Leonard, 1824-1894; Jacob 
Meonatd,- Ji, 1780-1845; Jacob Leonard, Sr., 1758-1835; Valentine 
Leonard I, 1718-1781. These men were descendants of Martin and Anna 
Spohn Leonard, of the Palatinate, Europe. 

Received the rudiments of education in the public school at Pilgrim 
and the Lexington Academy. In. January, 1884, went to Newton to finish 
his preparation for college. August, 1885, entered the Freshman class of 
Catawba College. Graduated in May, 1889, valedictorian of the class. 
Studied theology under Drs. J. A. Foil, P. M. Trexler, and J. L. Murphy ; 
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subsequently took post-graduate studies in Ursinus School of Theology, 
Pennsylvania. The following literary and theological degrees have been 
conferred upon him: A.B., B.D., A.M., D.D. Licensed to preach the Gos- 
pel May 4, 1889, and ordained to the Gospel ministry October 10, 1889. 
Pastor of the Upper Davidson charge 1889-1897. Field Secretary of Ca- 
tawba College 1897-1898. Professor of English and History in Catawba 
College 1899-1900. Pastor in Lexington and High Point 1900-1903. Pastor 
in Lexington 1900-1939. 

Taught school at Burkhart’s the winter of 1883-1884 when sixteen 
years of age, holding a first-grade certificate. Taught a few months each of 
the two following winters at Brick School, Lincoln County, while preparing 
for college. Fostered the building of Arnold and Pilgrim academies in 
1890 and 1891. Taught the Pilgrim Public School two terms 1889-1891. 
Principal Pilgrim Academy 1893-1894. Remodeled Pilgrim Church 1891 
and Beulah Church 1893. Organized the following congregations and 
built churches : Calvary, near Thomasville, November 30, 1891; Heidelberg 
in Thomasville, June 17, 1894; First, Lexington, January 20, 1901; First, 
High Point, March 24, 1901 ; Second, Lexington, June 5, 1904. Member of 
the committee that organized First, Salisbury, June 28, 1896; also on the 
committee that organized First, Greensboro, March 1, 1903. Chaplain Na- 
tional Orphans’ Home, Jr.O.U.A.M., 1930-1937; organized Junior Home 
Church, October 12, 1930, and its pastor seven years. Has attended every 
annual meeting of the Classis of North Carolina in his ministerial life of 
fifty years, and has been Stated Clerk of the Classis since 1892, a period of 
forty-eight years. 

Many times delegate to Potomac Synod and the General Synod, which 
bodies he has frequently addressed. Several times representative of Ca- 
tawba College and the Reformed Church in the South before Eastern, 
Pittsburgh and Ohio synods. In 1920 elected a member of General Synod’s 
Board of Home Missions and served 1920-1932. Forty-two years a trustee 
of Catawba College; six years a trustee of Claremont College. Twelve 
years a member of Lexington School Board. Chairman of the committee 
to purchase site for the Lexington High School and for the Colored High 
School. 

President of the General Synod of the Reformed Church in the United 
States 1923-1926. Member of the joint Commission on Church Union 1926 
to the present time and one of its secretaries through the whole period. 
Has delivered numerous educational, religious, philanthropic and fra- 
ternal addresses in many states. For ten consecutive years delivered a lec- 
ture each Thanksgiving evening in Lexington. January 29, 1902, was 
married to Miss Willie Cress, of Concord. In this family is one son, Dr. 
Jacob C. Leonard, Jr., specialist in eye, ear, nose and throat practice. 
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In Volume V, History of North Carolina, the Lewis Publishing Com- 
pany, 1s a biographical sketch of Dr. Leonard in which is the following 
statement: “A man of earnest convictions, strong in character and per- 
sonality, and of deeply religious nature, Rev. Jacob C. Leonard, D.D., 
pastor of the First Reformed Church of Lexington, North Carolina, has 
led a busy life filled with usefulness, and his life has been abundantly 
blessed to the advancement of the Master’s kingdom. ... A man of earnest 
purpose, laboring willingly at all times, Dr. Leonard has been the moving 
spirit in the upbuilding of the church with which he is associated, its 
present prosperous condition being largely due to his wise efforts. And 
in the multiplicity of the heavy duties of his local pastorate he has always 
found» time to help in many other general enterprises of the Church 
and state.” 

In addition to being the author of this new history of the ‘Southern 
Synod of the Evangelical and Reformed Church,” he is author of the 
following books: Co-author with Dr. J. C. Clapp of the “Historic Sketch 
of the Classis of North Carolina,” author of the “Centennial History of 
Davidson County, North Carolina,” and also the “History of Catawba 
College,” also of the following booklets: “Open Door to the South,” “The 
Great Commission,” “Thorough Temperance Teaching in the Sunday 
School,” “The Sabbath a Day of Rest and Worship,” “Salient Facts in the 
History and Doctrine of the Reformed Church,” “Our Delinquency in Mis- 
sions Among the Colored People,” “Four Bound Volumes of the Minutes of 
the Classis of North Carolina,” ““Temperance—Past, Present and Future,” 
“The Dr. Murphy Complaint Case to General Synod against Potomac 
Synod.” 

This new history has been written after careful and thorough prepara- 
tion and diligent research and will be eagerly read by all members of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church and many others interested in the Mas- 
ter’s work. 

{LD 1BY, Aus, IBA). 
i eieletenuexinoton, N.C. 
December 6, 1939 
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I. ORGANIC UNION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE EVANGELICAL SyNop oF NortH AMERICA 


In the book “Through Four Centuries,” published in LOZStD ye Orsay) ll 
Horstman and H. H. Wernecke, pages 112-113, is the statement : “It was es- 
pecially through Dr. Philip Vollmer that some very definite friendly contacts 
between the two groups were established. ... It was a letter from Dr. A. R. 
Bartholomew, then President of the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, addressed to Dr. Vollmer, that first set in 
motion the negotiations which finally led to the organic union of that 
church body with the Evangelical Synod of North America.” Dr, Vollmer 
was for many years a leading minister of the Reformed Church. He was 
called to a professorship in Eden Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Mis- 
sourl, in 1922, a position which gave him pronounced influence in both 
denominations. 

A movement in North Carolina in 1926 gave a quickened impulse to the 
spirit for church union. The Classis of North Carolina in session at Hed- 
rick’s Grove Church, Davidson County, May 11-13, 1926, took the fol- 
lowing action on “Church Union”: 

“Whereas, In years past much time and effort have been expended by the 
Reformed Church in the United States looking to closer union with other 
denominations in Reformed and Presbyterian families, the same having 
failed of full fruitage, though educational and inspirational in effect, and 

“Whereas, Through the passing of years it becomes more and more 
evident that in many sections of the Reformed Church in the United States, 
particularly border and frontier communities and also other territory, waste, 
overlapping and harmful competition are especially ¢laring, therefore 

“Resolved, That the Classis of North Carolina, Synod of the Potomac, 
hereby overtures the General Synod, convening in the city of Philadelphia 
May 26, A.D. 1926, again to appoint, after reconstruction, its commission 
on the subject of organic union with other churches of Reformed and 
Presbyterian families. 

“Resolved, That since under a former plan the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America took favorable action on organic union with the 
Reformed Church in the United States (see Minutes of General Synod, 
1914, page 47) ; and since at its sessions in 1925 the General Synod of the 
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Reformed Church of America instructed its Commission on Church Union 
to continue negotiations with the Reformed Church in the United States 
(see Minutes of 1925, General Synod Reformed Church of America, page 
881), this Commission on Church Union be instructed to give particular 
attention to union with the said two bodies, and, after conference with 
similar commissions of the said Reformed Church of America and the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., to present to the General Synod a plan of 
organic union with one or both of these bodies.” 

The response of the General Synod to this overture was “that this 
commission be enlarged to consist of nine members—five ministers and four 
laymen—representative of the Church as a whole.” Accordingly the Com- 
mission on Union was enlarged and constituted as follows: Ministers— 
George W. Richards, D.D.; Charles E. Miller, D.D.; A. E. Dahlman, 
D.D.; Jacob C. Leonard, D.D.; Allen R. Bartholomew, D.D.; Elders— 
Emory L. Coblentz, Esq.; Daniel J. Snyder, Esq.; Harry D. Schaeffer ; 
Be e\VFacctus: 

Subsequently at a regular meeting of the Commission on Union at Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, George W. Richards was elected chairman and 
Jacob C. Leonard secretary. Prior to the final report of the Commission 
at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1934, death invaded the ranks and other men were 
appointed to take the places of those called away. Conferences were held 
with representatives of other commissions on Church Union; in Philadel- 
phia with representatives of the commission of the Reformed Church of 
America; in Baltimore with representatives of the commissions of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and the Reformed Church of America. The 
spirit was warm with cordiality, but it was evident the time was not yet 
ripe for immediate consideration of union with both or one of these 
denominations. 

April 10, 1928, a joint conference on church union was held in Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, between the commission of the Church of the United 
3rethren in Christ and the commission of the Reformed Church in the 
United States. From the former church the delegation present were the 
following: Bishops Wm. M. Bell, A. B. Statton, A. R. Clippinger, Drs: 
W.R. Funk,.J. E. Shannon, J. H. Harris, and J. R: Engle; sqm spare ie 
latter church: Drs. G. W. Richards, A. R. Bartholomew, C. E. Miller, 
A..E. Dahlman, J. C. Leonard, Hon. E. L: Coblentz, Judge Dey) Sema 
Bishop Bell and Dr. Richards were chosen chairmen, and Dr. Leonard and 
Mr. Engle secretaries. At this meeting a committee of three men from each 
commission was “‘appointed to consider and devise a plan of union between 
these two bodies, said committee to report back their recommendations to 
a subsequent conference of these two commissions in the early part of 
next Autumn.” Adjournment was then taken to meet at the call of the two 
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chairmen. The sessions of the day were opened and closed with prayer, 
and at the conclusion the hymn “‘Blest be the tie that binds” was sung. 

The chairmen issued a call for the second conference to be held in the 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, July 27, 1928. In the 
interval the commissions of the Evangelical Synod of North America and 
of the Evangelical Church were invited to participate. However, the repre- 
sentatives of the latter body were not official commissioners. The follow- 
ing were the official commissioners of the three denominations: 

Retonmed Church U.S:: G. W. Richards, A. R.: Bartholomew, C. E. 
Miller, A. E. Dahlman, D. J. Snyder, J. C. Leonard; Church of the United 
Sieriemiechtist: WM. Bell» H.H. Rout, A_R: Clippinger, A. B. Stat- 
eye uni: |. H. Harris; JH. Shannon, G.-E. McDonald, J. R: 
Engle; Evangelical Synod of North America: H. R. Niebuhr, L. W. 
Goebel, J. W. Mueller, W. C. Hazelbeck, J. H. Horstman. The “Plan of 
Union” submitted by the committee appointed at the first meeting as 
amended was adopted as a basis for further negotiations. Subsequent 
meetings of the triple commissions were held as follows: at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, November 21, 1928; Dayton, Ohio, February 7, 1929. At 
the latter meeting the following record was made in the minutes: ‘The 
Plan of Union was ordered printed as revised and in this form becomes the 
official Basis of Union, as adopted by the commissioners of the three 
denominations, to be sent to the proper judicatories.”’ See page 4 for a 
reprint of the title page of this pamphlet : 

This rather ambitious effort at church union did not come to complete 
accomplishment. But efforts leading up to formation of the “Plan of Union” 
were not lost. It is in a sense tragic that the three denominations did not 
in the end form organic union, a consummation which was so nearly at- 
tained. There was a fine spirit of brotherhood in the members of the three 
commissions in all the negotiations. There was unanimous desire for or- 
ganic union. But when the “Plan of Union” went down to the several judi- 
catories, there arose, naturally, much discussion. It was discovered that it 
would require much time to reach approval nearly enough unanimous to 
make union practicable. And so further consideration of triple union was 
for the time abandoned by general consent. 

But the door was still wide open for the commissions of the Reformed 
Church in the United States and the Evangelical Synod of North America 
to continue negotiations looking to organic union of these two kindred 
denominations of Christians. Drs. G. W. Richards and L. W. Goebel were 
named chairmen and Drs. J. C. Leonard and J. H. Horstman were made 
secretaries of the Joint Commission. In meetings in Pittsburgh and St. 
Louis the “Plan of Union” was completed and submitted to the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church and the General Conference of the Evan- 
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The United Church 
America 


The United Brethren in Christ 


Approved by Unanimous Vote 
Dayton, Ohio, February 7, 1929 
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gelical Synod. It was modeled on lines of the triple “Plan of Union,” with 
proper amendments. The following record is made in the Minutes of the 
General Synod of the Reformed Church in session in 1932 at Akron, 
Ohio: “Motion was made that the General Synod adopt the Plan of Union 
as read by Dr. J. C. Leonard, and that it be sent down to the Classes of 
the Reformed Church for their approval. After the motion had been prop- 
erly seconded, Dr. George W. Richards addressed the General Synod on 
the reasonableness and advantages of the proposed union. The Plan of 
Union was further discussed. The vote was taken and the Plan approved 
by a rising, unanimous vote. Synod stood to sing ‘Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow,’ and at the request of the President prayer was offered 
by Dr. J. C. Leonard. The General Synod authorized the Stated Clerk to 
send a telegram to Dr. C. W. Locher, President of the General Conference 
of the Evangelical Synod of North America, advising him of the unanimous 
action just taken.” 

Similar action was taken by the General Conference of the Evangelical 
Synod of North America at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1933, following favorable 
action of the Plan of Union by all of the districts except one. | 

Accordingly an official call was issued by the constituted authorities of 
the two negotiating churches for meetings of the General Synod and of 
the General Conference in Cleveland, Ohio, June 26-27, 1934. The two 
bodies met separately for the transaction of necessary business, and then 
jointly for the purpose of organizing the General Synod of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, bringing these two great bodies of Christians into 
organic union. 

The meeting of the General Synod of the Reformed Church was held 
in the Eighth Reformed Church (with an afternoon session in Pilgrim 
Congregational Church). The General Conference of the Evangelical 
Synod met in Zion Church, in which were also held the later sessions of 
the organization meetings. 

The Reformed Church commission presented the following report, 
which was adopted: 


SeeeeRheOr PEE COMMISSION ON CLOSER? RELATIONS 
EON Ore CHeUNION ROM Tits PECIAR MEE TING 
OTe Ghia GN eR la NeN ©) 1D 


“To the General Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States: 
“Dear Fathers and Brethren: Your Commission on Closer Relations and 
Church Union begs leave to submit the following report: 
“The Plan of Union of the Reformed Church in the United States and 
the Evangelical Synod of North America, presented by your Commission 
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to the General Synod of Akron, June 21-28, 1932, was unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote and was referred to the Classes for their approval. 

“Your Commission has received official information from the Stated 
Clerk of the General Synod that fifty-four Classes voted in favor of the 
Plan; four Classes voted against it, one Classis did not take action. Inasmuch 
as a two-thirds vote of the Classes, that is the affirmative vote of forty 
Classes, is required for the adoption of the Plan of Union, and fifty-four 
Classes have approved the Plan, this General Synod now assembled in 
special session is authorized to declare that the plan has been legally adopted 
by the Reformed Church in the United States. 

“According to Article XII of the Plan of Union, “When the Plan has 
been approved by regular action of the two negotiating Churches, the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary or Stated Clerk of the Supreme Judicatory of each 
Church shall report the action to the Commissions on Union of the negotiat- 
ing Churches, who shall then request the officers of the Supreme Judica- 
tories to call a special meeting of each Judicatory at the same time and 
place. 

“In compliance with the favorable action of the Districts and the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Evangelical Synod of North America and of the 
General Synod and the Classes of the Reformed Church in the United 
States, the Commissions on Union of the two Churches have requested the 
officers of each Supreme Judicatory to call a special meeting at Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 26, 1934; the General Conference of the Evangelical Synod to 
meet in Zion Evangelical Church and the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the United States in the Eighth Reformed Church. 

“Your Commission offers the following resolutions for your considera- 
tion and action: 

“RESOLVED, FIRST, that the President of the General Synod assem- 
bled in special session declare the Plan of Union of the Reformed Church 
in the United States and the Evangelical Synod of North America regularly 
approved and adopted; 

“SECOND, that the Commission on Closer Relations and Church Union 
be requested to bear the greetings of the President and the members of the 
General Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States to the Presi- 
dent and the members of the General Conference of the Evangelical Synod 
of North America now assembled in Zion Church of the Evangelical Synod, 
and to announce to that honorable body that the officers and members of 
the General Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States are pre- 
pared to meet with the officers and members of the General Conference of 
the Evangelical Synod of North America in Zion Church of the Evangelical 
Synod on the evening of this day, June 26, at seven o’clock, in accordance 
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with the provision of Article XII of the Plan of Union, which is as follows: 
‘In joint session of the Judicatories the final report of the Churches on the 
Plan of Union shall be made. The Supreme Judicatories of the Churches 
shall declare by joint resolution that the union of the churches is duly 
effected at that time.’ 

Respectfully submitted, 


GEORGE W. RicHarps, Chairman, 
Jacos C. LEoNARD, Secretary, 
CHARLES E. MILLER, 

Henry J. CHRISTMAN, 

Emory L. CoBLENTz, 

D. J. SNYDER, 

REUBEN J. Butz.” 


Similar action was taken by the General Conference at the same time. 

In the book “Through Four Centuries,” by Drs. J. H. Horstman and 
H. H. Wernecke, the following paragraphs describe that which took place 
in the act of accomplishing organic union of the two denominations: 

“According to the Plan of Union thus adopted, it became the duty of the 
Commissions on Union of the two Churches to request the officers of their 
supreme judicatories to call a special meeting of each judicatory at the 
same time and place, and to make preparations for the first General Synod 
of the united Church. At a joint session of the two Commissions at St. 
Louis, on December 12, the invitation from the Evangelical and the Re- 
formed Churches of Cleveland, Ohio, that both judicatories meet in that 
city was accepted. The two church bodies met in separate session on June 
26, 1934, the delegates of the Evangelical Synod in Zion Church, Rev. 
Oscar Wittlinger, pastor, those of the Reformed Church in the Eighth 
Reformed Church, and (in the afternoon) in Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, which was only two squares away from Zion Church. 

“At seven o'clock that evening, the delegates of the Reformed Church 
proceeded from Pilgrim Church to Zion Church, where the Evangelical 
Synod delegates awaited their coming. Meeting at the church door, Presi- 
dent Paul Press (successor to Dr. Locher, who had been called to the 
Church triumphant on April 26) and President Henry J. Christman clasped 
hands and entered the sanctuary together, followed by the members of 
the Joint Commission on Church Union, the delegates of the merging 
church bodies, two by two, and church members from both groups in the 
Cleveland area. The large church, seating over 1,400 persons, was filled 
to overflowing. The officers and the Commissions on Church Union occu- 
pied the platform, and Presidents Press and Christman conducted the 
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devotional exercises, the opening prayer being spoken by Dr. J. C. Leonard, 
Lexington, N. C. 

“By formal announcement the action taken during the day was then 
officially reported, and the organic union of the two church bodies ratified 
by the delegates present and declared effected. With the singing of “Now 
Thank We All Our God’ this session of the first joint meeting of the 
Evangelical Synod of North America and the Reformed Church in the 
United States came to an end, to be followed immediately by an impressive 
communion service. Rev. Lee M. Erdman, Reading, Pa., delivered the 
sermon (I Cor. 10:16), and Drs. Paul Press and Henry J. Christman ad- 
ministered the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, assisted by some 40 
pastors from both groups in the Cleveland area.” 

The following record is taken from the official minutes of the first 
meeting of the General Synod of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
Wednesday morning, June 27, 1934, pages 158 and 159: 

“The General Synod of the Evangelical and Reformed Church met in 
first session on June 27, 1934, at 9 a.m., in Zion Evangelical Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, according to the provisions of the adopted Plan of Union. 

“The opening service, as found on page 4 of the printed Agenda for the 
General Synod was followed. 

“Dr. J. H. Horstman presented the Agenda for the first meeting of the 
Synod as submitted by the Joint Commission. It was on motion adopted... . 

“Dr. J. C. Leonard presented the report on Temporary Organization, 
nominating Dr. Louis W. Goebel as temporary chairman. He briefly ad- 
dressed the Synod. It was then declared legally in session. Dr. J. Rauch 
Stein was nominated as the temporary secretary and the report on Tem- 
porary Organization was then declared adopted. 

“The Roll Clerks reported the enrollment of representative delegates as 
follows: For the Evangelical Synod, 98 delegates enrolled out of a possible 
130. For the Reformed Church, 160 delegates out of a possiblemious.s 
quorum was declared present for the transaction of business.” 

The devotional services in this meeting were conducted most impressively 
by Dr. F. Frankenfeld, of Elmhurst, [linois. The permanent organization 
of the General Synod was effected by the election of the following officers: 
President, Dr. George W. Richards, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; First Vice 
President, Dr. Louis W. Goebel, Chicago; Second Vice President, Judge 
D. J. Snyder, Greensburg, Pennsylvania; Third Vice President, Mr. J. C. 
Fischer, Evansville, Indiana; Secretary, Dr. J. Rauch Stein, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Associate Secretary, Rev. F. A. Meusch, New Albany, 
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Indiana; Treasurer, Mr. F. A. Keck, St. Louis; Associate Treasurer, Mr. 
Milton Warner, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


2. ORGANIZATION OF THE SOUTHERN SYNOD 


The General Council of the General Synod, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, through its Administrative Committee, appointed the following 
as Convening Committee for the Southern Synod: Rev. Jacob C. Leonard, 
D.D., Convener, Lexington, North Carolina; Rev. Harry D. Althouse, 
Hickory, North Carolina, and Rev. Henry A. Dewald, Atlanta, Georgia. 

This committee met in Charlotte, North Carolina, February 7, 1939, to 
prepare the way for the Organization Meeting of the Southern Synod. 
ivevmeouicea\\ = Goebel, D:Ds ELDY President of the General’ Synod and 
Chairman of the General Council, met with the committee and rendered 
valuable assistance. The committee followed carefully the outline of instruc- 
tions given by President Goebel and Secretary Lampe. The time set for 
the Organization Meeting of the Southern Synod was May 30, A.D. 1939, 
in the First Evangelical and Reformed Church, Salisbury, North Carolina, 
Rev. George T. Fitz, pastor, at two o’clock p.m. 

The convener was instructed to send to all ministers and charges within 
the designated area of the Southern Synod the following official letter : 


MexinetOnmiNe Gre \piilelOe 1O20: 


Dear Brother: The Southern Synod, Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
will be organized in the First Church, corner South Church and West 
Horah streets, Salisbury, N. C., May 30, 1939, at 2:00 p.m. immedi- 
ately following a brief session of the Classis of North Carolina. 

The enrollment secretary, Rev. Charles E. Hiatt, will be in the Sunday 
school auditorium at 1:30 p.m. with enrollment cards for all ministers 
and delegates. Please meet him promptly, so proper report can be made 
at the opening of the session. 

President Louis W. Goebel and Secretary William E. Lampe, of the 
General Council, will attend the meeting in official capacity and assist in 
the organization of this new ecclesiastical body. 

Please send credentials of delegates primarius and secundus to Rev. 
copes Econard, 214 West Genter Street, Lexington, N..C., on’or betore 
May 20, 1939. 

The following are essential parts of the Agenda: 1. Call to order. 2. Se- 
lection of temporary president and secretary. 3. Devotional services by the 
temporary president. 4. Report of the enrollment secretary. 5. Election of 
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President, Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer. 6. Transaction of 
business properly belonging to this meeting. 
Each pastor will give official notice to his delegate. 


Fraternally yours, 


The Convening Committee: 
Jacosp C. LEONARD, 
Harry D. ALTHOUSE, 
H. A. DEWALD. 


At the appointed time and place the Convener, Rev. J. C. Leonard, 
called the meeting to order and asked Rev. G. T. Fitz to lead in the opening 
prayer. Following the prayer, the Convener asked that a temporary presi- 
dent and a temporary secretary be chosen. Motion was made that Rev. 
Harry D. Althouse, Hickory, North Carolina, be chosen temporary presi- 
dent and Rev. Jacob C. Leonard, D.D., Lexington, North Carolina, be 
chosen temporary secretary. Rev. W. W. Rowe, D.D., Lénoir, North Caro- 
lina, was asked to put the motion, after by resolution the nominations were 
closed. Those nominated were elected by unanimous vote, the ballot being 
cast by Rev. W. H. Causey, D.D., Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


ATTENDANCE 


The Roll Secretary, Rev. C: E. Hiatt, R.F.D. 2, Lexington sNopim@ ae 
lina, reported the presence of 35 ministers, 26 laymen, three licentiates, as 
follows: 

Ministers—Jacob C. Leonard, D.D., William H. McNairy, D.D., John 
H. Keller, D.D., John C. Peeler, Shuford Peeler, C, ColumbussWacones 
John A. Koons, Jacob A. Palmer, William C. Lyerly, Milton Whitener, 
Charles W. Warlick, A. Odell Leonard, Banks J. Peeler, Augustus C. 
Peeler, Hugo C. Kellermeyer, Bruce A. Wentz, Ph.D., Hoy L. Fesperman, 
Charles E. Hiatt, William H. Causey, D.D., Roy C. Whisenhunt, Harry 
D. Althouse, William S$. Gerhardt, Allen K. Faust, Ph.D., Huitt RY @ar- 
penter, George T. Fitz, Carl H. Clapp, Joshua L. Levens, Walter W. Rowe, 
D.D., O. Bain Michael, S.T.D., Roy E. Leinbach, Jr., George E. Dillinger, 
Lonnie A. Carpenter, Aubrey W. Hedrick, Henry A. Dewald, Norman C. 
Zulauf, William P. Jenkins, 

Laymen—W., Clifton Pickett, Sr., First, Lexington; Crawford L. Swing, 
Lower Davidson; Sidney S. Rowe, Catawba; Odus C. Carpenter, Lincoln; 
William G. Hinkle, Heidelberg, Thomasville; John F. Troxler, First, 
Greensboro; Robert O. Burkhart, Second, Lexington; Ernest M. Cheek, 
First, Burlington; Edgar V. McGee, Waughtown; Charles T. Barrier, 
Concord; James M. Hedrick, First, High Point; Jesse W. Warlick, Corinth, 
Hickory; Ray P. Lyerly, Rockwell; Hoy Moose, Bear Creek; James A. 
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Shuford, Emanuel, Lincolnton; Kieffer A. Kluttz, First, Salisbury ; Loomis 
Peeiiutz, Esq., Grace, Newton; Ernest E. Michael, Upper. Davidson; 
Adolphus A. Blackwelder, Zion, Lenoir; David L. Linn, First, Landis; 
Lewis Carrigan, Mount Zion; Russell A. Robinson, First, Charlotte; 
Everett A. Sink, Memorial, Winston-Salem; Paul B. Cline, Keller; C. A. 
Wilson, Bethany; E. H. Wildberger, St. John’s, Atlanta. 

Licentiates—David E. Faust, Ph.D., A. Wilson Cheek, Terrell M. 
Shoffner. 

Mimisters Absent—-James D. Andrew, D.D., Albert F. Nace, Harvey 
G. Kopenhaver, Frank L. Fesperman, Sterling W. Whitener, Lee O. Car- 
baugh, Clarence Woods, E. Bratzel, George A. Ehrgood, LL.D., Howard 
meetceowe. jatke, Albert |. levensood), David 3S. Miller, Harvey 3S. 
Nicholson, Fred Peter, William F. Zander, M.D., James A. Boehm, George 
A. Godduhn. 

Charges Not Represented by Laymen—K\Kannapolis, Guilford, Faith, 
Emanuel, South Fork, Smyrna, Hebron, Asheboro, Jacksonville and Miami. 

The following were invited to seats as advisory members: 

Ministers—Dr. Louis W. Goebel and Dr. William E. Lampe, President 
and Secretary of the General Synod; Dr. John Lentz, member of the Gen- 
Caymeeuuci: ev. P. By Peck, 5. 1D), Louisville; Kentucky; Rev. H. W. 
ifcremetitopurol synod: kev, 12-A. Peeler, D:D., Virginia Classis. 

Plaers-G, 1. Moose, J]. W: Peeler, H. W. Coble, S.. P. Whitt; M: G. 
Pickett, George Fowler, President Howard R. Omwake, G. C. Fisher. 


OFFICIAL ADDRESSES 


Both Dr. Goebel and Dr. Lampe addressed the Synod on the general 
work of the organization of the thirty-four synods and of the Constitution 
which goes into full effect with the meeting of the General Synod in 1940, 
and in part with the organization of each synod; otherwise all the synods 
operate under the Plan of Union. Drs. Goebel and Lampe also spoke at 
intervals during the progress of the business and also answered many 
questions. 

EXPENSES 


The following resolution was adopted for the purpose of meeting ex- 
penses of the Southern Synod for the year 1939: 

Resolved, That an apportionment of five cents per member be made 
for contingent expenses of the Southern Synod for the remainder of the 
current year, and that the Classis of North Carolina be requested to pay 
two cents per member on this apportionment from the contingent fund of 
Classis. 

The Convening Committee reported a bill of $18.98. Of this amount 
the sum of $7.48 was for postage and printing; $11.50, expenses of Rev. 
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H. A. Dewald in attending the Charlotte meeting. The Synod ordered this 
to be paid. 


TIME AND PLACE OF FALL AND SPRING MEETINGS 


Conditional invitations from Zion Church of the Emanuel Charge, David- 
son County, and the First Church of Lexington were laid before the Synod. 
Determination of the time and place of these meetings was referred to the 
Synodical Council. 


METHOD OF PRO-RATING TRAVELING EXPENSES 


This subject was referred to the Synodical Council to be worked out 
on the method used in the Synod of the Potomac during the past years, 
which is as follows: 


Payment of Delegates’ Traveling Expenses 


Be it Resolved, That the traveling expenses of all delegates to the 
meetings of Synod be paid out of the contingent fund-of Synod upon the 
following conditions: 


1. That the delegates attend all sessions of Synod, unless excused by 
the Committee on Leave of Absence and Excuses upon a proper form 
provided for the same, such excuses to be granted upon the following 
basis: 

(a) Personal illness. 
(b) Illness in the family. 
(c) Imperative pastoral duties or imperative business engagement. 

2. That only the charges that have paid the apportionment for contin- 
gent of Synod be entitled to traveling expenses of their delegates. 

3. That a space be provided on the registration cards of delegates for 
the report of the amount of their traveling expenses to Synod and 
that delegates fill in this space when they register. (Minutes of Synod 
OlelO25a0921—) 

Additional Action of Synod, Salisbury, N. C., September, 1930 

Resolved— 

1. That the delegates of Synod shall consist of all ministers connected 

with the Classes of Potomac Synod and an elder elected by each of 

the various charges. 

Expenses to Synod shall consist of railway fare (clerical for minis- 

ters) and when necessary, sleeping car accommodations. 

3. The schedule of these expenses shall be prepared by the Stated Clerk 
of Synod which shall be considered official. 

4. No charges for meals or other items shall be considered a part of the 
delegates’ expenses. 


iN 
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Additional Action of Synod, Frederick, Md., June, 1933 


Since the majority of delegates travel more than one in an automo- 
bile, we would recommend a sliding scale on which to base the amount 
of travel expenses as follows: 


One delegate in a car, 3 cents per mile. 

Two delegates in a car, 314% cents per mile. 

Three delegates in a car, 4 cents per mile. 

Four or more delegates in a car, 44% cents per mile. 

Expenses payable to owner or person in charge of car. 

Claimant for expenses to specify the names of delegates traveling 

with him in his car. 

7. Mileage to be reckoned via the most direct, improved highway routes 
going and returning. 

We would further recommend that railroad fare, on the present basis, 
be still available to such as may travel by train, or bus, and that the 
Stated Clerk of Synod shall validate all claims for travel expenses, 
whether by auto, bus or train. 


Ay Rw bv = 


CHURCH MEN’S BROTHERHOOD 


A statement from Dr. J. M. G. Darms,. Executive Secretary of the 
Churchmen’s Brotherhood (Eastern District), was referred to the Sy- 
nodical Council. 

MINUTES OF THE SYNOD 


The Synod ordered that the Minutes of the Organization Meeting and 
also of the Fall Meeting be published with the Minutes of the Spring 
Meeting. Mimeographed copies of the Organization Meeting will be sent 
out this summer as information to ministers and congregations. 


me UBLIGE VaR ECoeACE NT 


Rev. Shuford Peeler, 731 East Trade Street, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
was appointed Press Agent of the Southern Synod. 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


The Convening Committee appointed Revs. W. W. Rowe, D.D., B. J. 
Peeler and Elder J. R. Young as Nominating Committee. Near the close 
of the session this committee presented the following report: 


I. Officers of the Synod—President, Rev. H. D. Althouse; Vice Presi- 
dent keys H. As Dewald;-Secretary, Dr. J; ©. Leonard: Treasurer, 
Rev. Milton Whitener. 

II. The Synodical Council—Revs. H. D. Althouse, H. A. Dewald, J. C. 
Leonard, D.D., Milton Whitener, Elder J. T. Fesperman. 
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Ill. The Placement Committee—The members of the Synodical Council 
constitute the Placement Committee. 
IV. The Committees: 

1. Board of Examiners: Revs. C. C. Wagoner, G,” eaiitzaa me 
Koons; President, Howard R. Omwake. 

2. Kingdom Sérvice: Rev. A. O. Leonard, Eider Vag iae he 
welder, 1 year; Rev. H. L. Fesperman, Elder C. E. Dechant, 2 
years; Rev..H.’C. Kellermeyer, Elder E. M’ Cheek asiediss 

3. Evangelism; Rev. J. L. Levens, Elder J" Ko Young ethane ass 
J. A. Palmer, Elder Ray P. Lyerly, 2 years; Kev 3@aenie@iaiig, 
Elder J. A. Shuford, 3 years. 

4. Christian Social Action: Rev. R. CG. WhisenhumtyyBidepsteae= 
Klutz, 1 year; Rev: }C. Peeler, Elder ©) Do Dinnitesye eee 
Re Eo Leinbach ira ceria m\VicGeewmeay cams 

5. Christian Education and Publication; Rev. Di Ras@anpemeem 
Elder J. F. Troxler, 1 year; Rev. A. W. Hedrick@Bideasiios 
Moose, 2 yedrs; Rev. G. E. Dillinger, Elder |) Waa Vamitermes 
years. 

6.~ National Missions: Rev. N. C. Zulaut, Elder) VW S@ssn ieee 
year; Rev. Shuford Peeler, Elder H. W. Coble 2a— teem see 
We Ce Uverlyest idem @hesten Weal eam cakce 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. W. Rowe, 
B. J. REBLER: 
J. R. Youne; 


On motion the nominations were closed. The report was adopted and the 
nominees elected, Dr. W. H. Causey casting the ballot of Synod. The fol- 
lowing were made temporary chairmen of the above committees: Kingdom 
Service, Rev. A. O. Leonard; Evangelism, Rev. J. L. Levens; Christiangoo- 
cial Action, Rev. Roy C. Whisenhunt ; Christian Education and Publication, 
Rev. H. R. Carpenter; National Missions, Rev. W. C. Lyerly. The fol- 
lowing further action was taken: 

Resolved, That this Synod recommend to all future nominating com- 
mittees that they present in their report at least a double set of nominees 
for all officers and boards. 


INSTALLATION OF THE OFFICERS OF SYNOD 


Immediately following the election of officers of the Southern Synod, 
they were called to the chancel and officially inducted into office by Dr. 
Louis W. Goebel, President of the General Synod, in a beautiful and 
solemn ritual appropriate to the occasion. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


All business of the Organization Meeting of the Southern Synod having 
been transacted, an official vote of thanks was extended to Rev. G. T. Fitz 
and the First Evangelical and Reformed Church of Salisbury for the use 
of their church and the numerous other courtesies extended to the Synod. 
The minutes of the session were approved. Attendance at the close of the 
meeting was noted. Motion to adjourn prevailed. The members gathered 
towards the chancel, united in the Apostle’s Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Doxology. The President pronounced the Benediction, and then de- 
clared the Southern Synod adjourned. 

H. D. AttTHouse, President. 
J. C. Ltonarp, Secretary. 


Puitests iticial copy of the original minutes. J, C. Leonard, Secretary, 


CBE Deine IM! 
PRELIMINARY TO THE CLASSIS OF NORTELCAR@IGRNEs 


1. EARLY SETTLEMENTS OF REFORMED CHURCH PEOPLE 


The first immigration of the Reformed people to North Carolina from 
the Old World of which we have any account was that of the French 
Protestants who fled from persecution in their own country. They first 
came to Virginia, and then down into the Pamlico section of North Caro- 
lina, and located at Bath in 1690. Bath was the first town in North Carolina, 
but it never amounted to much, though the legislature met there several 
times. These people did not have a minister with them, and no congrega- 
tion was organized. They were members of the Reformed Church of 
France. 

In 1710 Christopher Graffenreid led a colony of Palatines and Swiss to 
Carolina. He purchased from the Lords Proprietors a large tract of land 
on the Neuse River. Under the feudal constitution of the time he was 
made Landgrave of Carolina, and hence is known in history as Baron de 
Graffenreid. The town which he founded he called New Berne, in honor 
of Berne in Switzerland. Graffenreid was not educated for the ministry, 
but he was licensed by the Bishop of London to read the service to the 
colonists. The colony, unfortunately, came to grief through the treachery 
of the Indians. The town was sacked, a large number of the colonists were 
cruelly murdered, and Graffenreid himself barely escaped with his life, un- 
der circumstances that made it impossible for him to remain in comfort at 
New Berne. He finally made his way back to Switzerland, where he died in 
1743. The remnants of this colony went into the Presbyterian Church, and 
so were lost to the Reformed Church. 

Among the early settlers in South Carolina and Georgia there were many 
families and members of Reformed churches from Switzerland, Holland, 
France and Germany, and several ministers came along with them at vari- 
ous times. Our denomination has a history in Georgia and South Carolina, 
though practically all the congregations were lost to us many years ago. 
Some of these go back in origin to the year 1677. Revs. Florent Philip 
Trouillart and Elias Prioleu were among the first Reformed clergymen to 
arrive in South Carolina. They were followed by De la PierressRobert 
Girard and others. These first churches were of French Reformed origin. 
Later Swiss and German Reformed people came into the same state and 
settled in the valleys of the commonwealth. Among the early ministers were 
Revs. Joseph Bugnion, Henry Chiffele, John Giessendanner, Bartholomew 
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Zuberbuhler, Christian Theus, John Joachim Zubly, John Gasser, Johannes 
Fredericus van Hannover, Carl Frederick Froelich. There are many inter- 
esting historical facts bearing upon the history of these South Carolina 
Reformed churches and ministers, which I will not take time to relate. 
When the Classis of North Carolina was organized in 1831 there were 
still at least seven of these South Carolina churches in existence, and no 
doubt several others. But they had no regular pastors, and the few min- 
isters in North Carolina could at best visit them only at long intervals. 
At the initial meeting of the Classis of North Carolina in 1831 a letter 
from Elder Samuel Bookman was read, earnestly entreating the ministers 
of Classis to visit and preach for the congregations in South Carolina. 

What is true of South Carolina is also true of Georgia. There were sev- 
eral churches of our faith in that state in the early years, and among them 
some very influential ministers. Rev. Dr. John J. Zubly, a part of whose 
ministerial life was spent in Georgia, was a great statesman as well as an 
unusually strong preacher of the Word. He conducted a wide correspond- 
ence with many of the foremost men of the whole country. A sermon of 
his, preached July 4, 1775, before the Provincial Congress then assembled 
in Savannah, Georgia, was afterwards published in Philadelphia. He was 
subsequently elected a member of the Continental Congress as a delegate 
from Georgia, in which capacity he served with distinguished ability. 

The Reformed Church in South Carolina has a history. There are now 
no Reformed congregations in South Carolina save one in Charleston; but 
the time was when there were many German Reformed people and several 
congregations. Why are there none now? The old answer is in point: “The 
harvest is plentiful, but the laborers are few.” The county or province 
of Saxe-Gotha, South Carolina, was settled by German and Swiss immi- 
grants in 1737. It is a hundred miles or more inland from Charleston. 
The district is now called Lexington County. These settlers were nearly 
all members of the German Reformed and Swiss Reformed Church. Their 
first pastor was Rev. Christian Theus, a Swiss. He came in the first com- 
pany of immigrants, or soon afterwards. He was educated for the ministry, 
his education having been finished before he came to America. But he had 
not yet been ordained to the ministry, and his name is given as a “‘candi- 
datus theologice.’’ He was ordained by the English Presbyterians, in 1739, 
as a German Reformed minister, and in that same year he began his work 
as pastor of the Reformed and Lutherans in Saxe-Gotha. 

Mr. Theus had a fine education, and his learning and piety were highly 
spoken of. He was a friend of Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, of the Lutheran 
Church, and entertained him several times on his visits to South Carolina. 
Dr. Muhlenberg obtained from Mr. Theus the promise of a written account 
of the German churches which he served in Saxe-Gotha. The Rev. Mr. 
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Theus was a faithful man, and no doubt did for his friend what he 
promised. But no such paper seems ever to have been found among Dr. 
Muhlenberg’s possessions ; at least, it has never been published or quoted 
from. It will be a valuable contribution to history if it is yet found. Mr. 
Theus had many thrilling experiences in those early times of primitive life. 
One of the things that gave him much sorrow and anxiety was the wild 
theory, which has been denominated the “Weber Heresy.” Jacob Weber 
claimed to be God and Peter Smith claimed to be Christ. At one of those 
wild meetings which Mr. Theus attended, he took an open stand against 
the wickedness. The followers of the fanatics were determined to put 
him to death, either by hanging or drowning. But Mr. Theus fled to the 
river and jumped into a boat there, and had a Negro to row him across to the 
other side. 

Services were held in temporary places of worship in the first years of 
the work of Rev. Christian Theus. But in 1744 one of his influential mem- 
bers, John Jacob Reimenspurger, under a threat that_the German settlers 
would remove to Pennsylvania if something was not done to help them, 
obtained from the government five hundred pounds sterling towards the 
building of a Reformed church. The name of this Reformed church was 
St. John’s, and its location was a few miles below the junction of the 
Broad and Saluda rivers, near the spot where the grave of Mr. Theus 1s 
still known to be. The church seems to have been destroyed in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and was likely not rebuilt, as it is not mentioned in the general 
act of incorporation in 1788. This was not the only church that Mr. Theus 
served, for there were many other places of worship among the Reformed 
and Lutherans of Saxe-Gotha. Six of the churches served by him were still 
in existence in 1831, when the Classis of North Carolina was organized, 
and reported to that body. His labors also extended far beyond the limits 
of Saxe-Gotha into other parts of South Carolina and North Carolina, 
though he was really pastor only in Saxe-Gotha. 


The date of the death of Rev. Christian Theus is not known, but his 
grave is pointed out eight miles from Columbia. No other graves are 
marked, but it is likely this was originally a cemetery near one of the 
defunct churches served by him. Many years ago a stone was erected over 
the grave by Mr. Abraham Geiger. This is very fortunate, for otherwise 
even the place of burial of this faithful Reformed preacher would not be 
known. And, in fact, unless another stone is soon erected on the spot, 
the place will be lost sight of, for the present stone sadly shows the marks of 
time, standing as it does in an open cotton field on a plantation. The 
stone contains these sentences: “This stone points out where the remains 
of the Rev. Christian Theus lie. This faithful divine labored through a long 
life as a faithful servant in his Master’s vineyard, and the reward which 


1. John M. Shuford, 1847-1912; Elder Corinth Church, Hickory; descendant long 
line loyal churchmen. 2. John V. Fisher, 1843-1928; Elder First Church, Salisbury; 
then Elder emeritus until death. 3. John W. Peeler, Elder Ursinus Church, Rock- 
well; Nazareth Orphans’ Home Board President. 4. Columbus A. Linn, 1849-1928; 
Elder First Church, Landis; cotton mill owner. 5. George McCorkle, Esq., Grace 
Church, Newton; Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 6. James M. 
Hedrick, Elder First Church, High Point; owner J. M. Hedrick Coal Company, 


High Point. 
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he received from many for his labors was ingratitude.” He was still living 
in 1789, as he attended the meeting of the “Corpus Evangelicum” that 
year. After that date, we have no further information concerning him. 

Rev. Christian Theus was a great and good man, and was the first 
minister among the Swiss and Germans of Carolina. If there had been 
formed a ‘‘Coetus,”’ covering the Carolinas and Georgia, in those early years, 
similar to that in Pennsylvania, the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
would have a different history to write of its work and people in the South. 
A few faithful men, such as Theus, Froelich, Martin, Dupert, Suther, 
Penager, Zubly, Schneider, Bithahn, Loretz, stood alone for years and 
did their work well. But in South Carolina and Georgia they had no suc- 
cessors. But the labors of Mr. Theus were not in vain. He fostered the 
weak German churches in North Carolina and held them together until 
permanent ministers came and located there. The Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church of North Carolina does well, even at this late date, to pay 
tribute to Rev. Christian Theus, whose labors in those early years prepared 
the way for future success. 

Through correspondence with McDavid Horton, managing editor of 
The State, Columbia, South Carolina, the author of this book has received 
a copy of the paper dated August 18, 1932, containing an interesting 
article on Rev. Christian Theus. It is accepted as a splendid courtesy of the 
Lutherans in South Carolina in removing the body of this loyal minister 
of the Reformed Church and the marker at his grave to a more permanent 
resting place than that occupied for a century. The article states that the 
Central Conference of the Lutheran Synod of South Carolina appointed 
Rev. W. H. Greever, D.D., and Mr. A. H. Kohn to remove the tombstone 
and remains of Rev. Christian Theus, a German Reformed minister, 
who labored among the Reformed and Lutherans from 1739 to 1790. 
Through the assistance of Hart Kohn and Frank Geiger, of Columbia, 
and others, the work was done. And now the tombstone and remains are 
at Sandy Run Lutheran Church, in Calhoun County. 


2. HKARNEST EFFORTS TO SECURE MINISTERS 


The German immigration was at high tide from 1745 to 1755. These 
people were members of the Reformed, Lutheran and Moravian churches. 
They settled in the most fertile sections of North and South Carolina. 
They were not slow to gather the people into congregations. Often the 
Reformed and Lutherans built union churches, a few of which are still 
found. The greatest problem of all was to secure ministers. Rev. Christian 
Theus, who began to preach in South Carolina as early as 1739, made 
missionary tours through the German settlements in North Carolina from 
1745 to 1760, and likely even later than that. Rev. James Martin, a Swiss 
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Reformed minister, preached to the congregations from 1759 to 1764. He 
was followed in the latter year by Rev. Richard Dupert, a Huguenot 
minister. In the interval of these years, the Rev. Mr. Schwum, a 
German Reformed minister, preached to the several congregations. 

Rev. Samuel Suther began to preach in North Carolina in June, 1768. 
He located in Mecklenburg County, which was formed in 1762, and 
included a large section of the State along the South Carolina border. 
In 1792, Cabarrus County was formed. The churches which were then 
in Mecklenburg County were within the present limits of Cabarrus County. 
Mr. Suther continued to reside in Mecklenburg County from 1768 until 
October 25, 1771, when he removed to the eastern section of Reformed 
churches, at the time including Orange and Guilford counties. Orange 
County was formed in 1751, and included then Guilford County. Guilford 
County was formed in 1770. Mr. Suther retained his residence here until 
January 7, 1782, when he again removed to the central section of congre- 
gations. Here he remained four years, until 1786. In 1786, he removed to 
the Reformed churches in the upper part of South Carolina. Here he died, 
September 28, 1788, aged 66 years, 4 months and to days. 

Father Suther was an indefatigable worker. To him is due largely the 
credit of thoroughly organizing most of the congregations still in existence 
at the formation of the Classis of North Carolina in 1831. At first, several 
of the congregations worshiped in private houses and brush arbors. There 
had already been built some substantial log houses when he came. He 
exerted himself to build houses of worship for all the congregations. 
Feeling the need of money for this purpose, in 1784, in company with 
George Gurtner, Esq., he made a trip to Pennsylvania to collect funds 
to assist in building churches. 

Mr. Suther’s parish consisted of that large section of the State now 
covered by the counties of Alamance, Guilford, Davidson, Rowan, Cabar- 
rus and Stanly. He organized several congregations in this section, and 
preached to them all statedly. 

Mr. Suther took a prominent part in the affairs of the State. His resi- 
dence in North Carolina covered the Revolutionary war period. He is 
the “Dutch Minister” mentioned by Governor Tryon. Mr. Suther was 
an intense patriot, and preached this doctrine among his people. As a 
consequence, nearly all his people were patriots, though many Germans of 
other denominations were Tories. 

Rey. Christian Theus located in the Congaree section of South Caro- 
lina. He was ordained in 1739 by the English Presbyterians, in the absence 
of an organized body of the Reformed Church clothed with that authority. 
In that large territory he labored for many years, preaching to the Re- 
formed people and also to the Lutherans in the long periods when they 
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were unable to secure pastors. The Rev. Mr. Suther also preached for the 
Lutherans until 1773, when the first Lutheran pastor (Rev. Adolph 
Nussman) came to North Carolina. The parish of Mr. Theus was cer- 
tainly very extensive. While he labored mostly in South Carolina, he 
found time to visit his destitute brethren in North Carolina, in order to 
baptize the children, catechize the youth, administer the communion and 
preach the Gospel. He was sincerely devoted to the Reformed Church, and 
it was likely through his influence that Rev. Samuel Suther went to 
South Carolina, in 1786. But at the same time, he was broad in his sympa- 
thies, and readily endorsed the union movement, known as the “Corpus 
Evangelicorum.”’ Mr. Theus and Rev. Carl Froelich were the Reformed 
ministers who went into that organization, which, however, did not succeed. 

Rev. John William Pythan (often written Bithahn) had an unfortu- 
nate career prior to his coming to North Carolina, having been deposed 
from the ministry by the Coetus (Synod) of Pennsylvania, in 1771. 
Subsequently he gave up his immoralities and preached acceptably in 
North and South Carolina. The date of his coming to North Carolina is 
not definitely known, though he preached in the Lincoln County churches 
before Rev. Andrew Loretz came, in 1786. He located finally in Guilford 
County and preached to the congregations there and also to those in Rowan 
(including Davidson) until his death. He had been a pastor in Europe 
prior to his coming to America, in 1769. He was a bright, intelligent man 
and an eloquent preacher. He was the successor of Suther in the eastern 
section, and seems to have given satisfaction. His death occurred on a 
Sunday after he had preached a sermon at Clapp’s Church, which was 
remembered long years afterwards by those who heard it. His body was 
buried at Clapp’s Church (Brick), in Guilford County. 

Rev. Samuel Suther changed his residence from North Carolina in 
1786. Rev. Andrew Loretz was the next minister who deserves the title 
“pastor of all the churches.” In times of their vacancy, he supplied all the 
Reformed churches in North Carolina through many years, and he also 
preached in South Carolina after the death of Mr. Suther. Mr. Loretz 
was the son of Rev. Andrew Loretz, Sr., who was, for a short time, a 
pastor in Pennsylvania. He was born in Chur, Switzerland, and came to 
America in 1784. He came to North Carolina in 1786 and located in the 
western section of the Church, which, up to this time, had been more sadly 
neglected than the other churches. For twenty-five years he was a faithful 
minister of the Word. In addition to his work in this State, he visited 
the destitute congregations in South Carolina four times a year. The latter 
churches had no regular pastors after the death of Theus and Suther. 
In 1827 all those churches had been lost except those in Lexington and 
Newberry districts. The report of a committee to Synod that year, at York, 
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Pennsylvania, on the southern section of the Reformed Church makes 
the following statements concerning those churches: ‘‘The only fragments 
of congregations belonging to our Church in South Carolina of which 
we have any knowledge are found in the ‘Dutch Forks,’ formed by the 
Saluda and Broad rivers. This Forks was originally settled by Germans, 
and almost exclusively of the Reformed Church. Immediately after the 
Revolutionary war there were numerous flourishing congregations. They 
were attended by two ministers about fifteen or eighteen years, when they 
were removed by death. Unable to procure a pastor, they solicited the 
occasional labors of Rev. Andrew Loretz, of Lincolnton, North Carolina, 
who visited them four times a year, catechized the children and adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Supper. Thus the Church was externally kept together 
about twelve years. After the death of Loretz, they were entirely destitute 
for many years.” 

But the large field was entirely too extensive for one man to cultivate. 
Father Loretz was a faithful man. He and Suther and Schneider and 
Bithahn built well upon the foundation of the Church already laid in 
North Carolina. Mr. Loretz had a polished education, being well acquainted 
with the Latin, French and German languages, and spoke each fluently. 
He was a strong preacher and a good organizer. Many admirers said of him 
that he was “one of the best pulpit orators in the Carolinas.” His name is 
still held sacred by the descendants of those to whom he ministered in holy 
things. He died on a Sabbath evening in 1812, after having preached at St. 
Paul's Church. He lies buried in the graveyard at Daniel’s Church, in 
Lincoln County. His works do follow him. 


Rev. Jacob Schneider came to North Carolina in 1787. His labors were 
given primarily to the congregations in Rowan County (now Davidson), 
on Abbott’s Creek. He organized Beck’s Church in 1787, after preaching 
in that community in private houses and brush arbors in the groves. His 
work was quite effective and resulted in gathering the Reformed people 
scattered over a wide section into four reasonably strong congregations. 
Up to 1787, Leonard’s Church was the only organized Reformed Church in 
Rowan County east of the Yadkin River. When Mr. Schneider became pas- 
tor, he established churches at Beck’s, Sower’s and Fredericktown (now 
Bethany). He also extended his labors into other sections of the North 
Carolina churches. 

Samuel Weyberg came to North Carolina the first time as a theological 
student, in the year 1791. He had first studied law in Philadelphia, but in 
1790, on the death of his father, who was the pastor of the old Race Street 
Church in that city, he gave up law for theology, and studied under the 
direction of Drs. Wack and Herman. On this first trip, he visited the 
German Reformed settlements in North Carolina, and preached to the 
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several congregations. He then returned to Philadelphia, and was regularly 
licensed and ordained, either the latter part of 1792 or early in 1793. 
In 1793, he came south a second time. Rev. Andrew Loretz was then the 
only resident minister in North Carolina (unless Mr. Bithahn was still 
living), and Mr. Weyberg was a valuable accession to the churches. 
For ten years he preached regularly in the congregations of the Reformed 
Church, particularly those in Cabarrus and Rowan counties (including 
Davidson). He was a strong preacher and a diligent pastor. He rode miles 
hunting the Reformed families in a wide section of country. He was greatly 
loved by the wide circle of members to whom he broke the Bread of Life. 
About the year 1800 there began to be a feverish excitement among the peo- 
ple of Mr. Weyberg’s congregations to emigrate to the region beyond the 
Mississippi River. Large inducements to settlers were held out by the gov- 
ernments of France and Spain. Several of the Reformed people in the con- 
gregations of Mr. Weyberg went west under this influence and entered large 
tracts of fertile lands. In 1803, France sold the great Louisiana Territory 
to the United States, and this further stimulated immigration into that 
inviting new country. But these people who had been accustomed to having 
worship conducted by ministers of their own faith sadly missed their 
former pastors. In 1803 Mr. George F. Bollinger came all the way back 
to North Carolina to present in person a call to Rev. Samuel Weyberg to 
serve Reformed people in I.ouisiana. The call was signed by Mr. Bollinger 
and many other substantial men who had been members of the Reformed 
Church in North Carolina. Mr. Bollinger was a man of influence, being a 
member of the State Legislature. Mr. Weyberg loved the people among 
whom he labored in North Carolina, and he felt that he owed them a duty. 
At the same time he sympathized with those in the far Southwest, who so 
sadly needed the Gospel. It was no easy matter to decide whether to leave 
his adopted home and find a new one several hundreds of miles away. But 
at last he had to decide, after long and careful deliberation, and his deci- 
sion was to go. North Carolina thus furnished the first Reformed mission- 
ary to the great West. Rev. Samuel Weyberg preached the first Protestant 
sermon ever preached west of the “Father of Waters.” 

But his departure was a sad loss to the congregations in North Carolina. 
This servant of God died June 18, 1833, from the dreadful scourge of 
cholera. His people in the West were left without a pastor till 1841. In the 
interval, they made strong appeals (notably in 1835 and 1841) to the 
churches in North Carolina to send them ministers. But, unfortunately, 
the requests could not be granted, because they themselves were so sadly 
in need of more ministers. 

The parents of Rev. John Jacob Larose came to America about 1740, 
or before that date. He was a soldier in the Revolutionary war, and was in 
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the battle of Trenton. In the summer of 1777 he came to North Carolina, 
and located in Guilford County, where he followed his trade of tailoring. 
In his home he studied the Bible and religious books, preparatory to the 
Gospel ministry. He also received some instruction from a Presbyterian 
minister. He was licensed by the Presbyterian Church in 1795. He preached 
to several congregations in Guilford and Orange counties, and in other 
parts of the State where there were vacancies, until September, 1804, when 
he went to Ohio. 

In 1797, a petition was sent up from Ritschland, Steiner’s and Grace 
churches, in the eastern section, for a faithful minister. These were likely 
some of the congregations formerly served by Rev. John W. Pythan. 
The Synod could not grant the request, but resolved that the matter should 
be attended to as soon as possible. The same year, Synod was asked by the 
congregation at Second Creek, Rowan County, to take up a collection for 
them and also to send them a minister. The Second Creek Church was at 
that time engaged in building a new house of worship, to take the place 
of the old log church. The new church was a handsome stone structure, ever 
since popularly called the “Lower Stone Church.” Synod declined to take up 
the collection, but promised to send them a minister as soon as practicable. 

Jacob Christman, a young North Carolinian, was received under the care 
of Synod in 1794, as a student for the ministry. When Synod met in Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, in 1798, six congregations in North Carolina peti- 
tioned that body to ordain Mr. Christman as their minister. He was ex- 
amined by Revs. Gobrecht, Wack and Runkel. The examination being satis- 
factory, he was ordained, May 1, 1798. Mr. Christman was one of the 
students trained by Rev. Samuel Weyberg, while he was pastor in North 
Carolina. He labored in the State until 1803, when he removed to Ohio, 
being the first Reformed minister in that State. Though the Reformed 
Church in North Carolina was so sadly in need of ministers herself, yet 
she gave the pioneer Reformed missionaries both to Ohio, where she sent 
Rev. Jacob Christman, and to the region beyond the Mississippi River, 
whither she sent Rev. Samuel Weyberg. 


3. HUNGERING FOR THE WorD OF GOD AND THE SACRAMENTS 


There were too many congregations in Orange, Guilford, and Randolph 
counties for Rev. John J. Larose to serve alone; besides, he was only a 
licentiate. Some of those congregations, already in 1797, had overtured 
Synod for a minister, but there was no one available to be sent. The needs 
became greater and greater. Rev. Andrew Loretz was serving the churches 
over a wide extent of country in Lincoln County. Besides he had to visit the 
destitute congregations in South Carolina. Since the coming of Weyberg 
and Christman to the Yadkin River and Abbott’s Creek sections of the 
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Church, it is true he was relieved of much extra work, but it was a long 
distance to the eastern group of churches. Mr. Weyberg and Mr. Christman 
had their hands full in serving the congregations in the territory at present 
covered by the counties of Stanly, Cabarrus, Rowan, Davie and Davidson, 
and hence they could give only occasional visits to the vacant churches. 
Accordingly, again in 1802, these congregations asked Synod to place Mr. 
Henry Dieffenbach, then a catechist in Virginia, in a “position to serve 
them in all circumstances as a German Reformed minister.” They wanted 
a man among them who could perform all ministerial acts. The Synod 
met that year in Philadelphia. Mr. Dieffenbach, in response to this request, 
was licensed and ordained, May 18, 1802, the committee on ordination 
being Drs. Wagner, Wack and Runkel. He at once located in the eastern 
eroup of churches, and after the departure of Weyberg and Christman, 
he and Rev. Andrew Loretz, together with Rev. George Boger, supplied the 
churches formerly served by those ministers. In 1805, his health having 
failed, he asked Synod to permit him to resign his work. But the Synod 
requested him to delay pressing his resignation for two years yet, on 
account of the urgent need of ministers in North Carolina. The exact date 
when he left the State is not known, but it must have been before 1813, 
for in that year four of the congregations which he had regularly served 
petitioned Synod for a minister. Or possibly his health continued impaired, 
rendering him unable to discharge his ministerial duties. Sometime during 
this period of ill health he went to Pennsylvania, and later to Ohio, where he 
suddenly and mysteriously disappeared in 1838. He left home to take a walk 
of two miles, and was never heard of again. It is supposed that he was 
murdered and his body concealed. 

The departure of Rev. Mr. Dieffenbach and the death of Rev. Andrew 
Loretz, in 1812, left Rev. George Boger the only ordained Reformed 
minister in North Carolina. There were elders in many congregations who 
conducted services and held prayer-meetings. There were also school teach- 
ers who were pressed into service to read printed sermons and prayers. Thus 
the congregations were held together. 

George Boger was a native of North Carolina, and studied theology 
under the direction of Revs. Samuel Weyberg and Andrew Loretz. He 
was ordained March 6, 1802, by Rev. Andrew Loretz, at Savitz’s Church. 
He lived in the community of his birth all his life, where he died, June 10, 
1865, in his eighty-third year. After the departure of Messrs. Weyberg and 
Christman, in 1803, he took charge of the group of churches served by 
them, and he ministered to them regularly for twenty-seven years. He also 
extended his labors into other counties and into South Carolina. Mr. Boger 
was succeeded in 1830 by Rev. Daniel B. Lerch. 

After the departure of the Rev. H. Dieffenbach and the death of Rey. 


1. Capt. Philip F. Hedrick, First Church, Lexington; retired railway conductor; 
Spanish-American war veteran. 2. R. Lee Grimes, Deacon First Church, Lexington; 
Thomasville furniture factory superintendent. 3. Rowan F. Long, Elder Hebron 
Church, Davidson County; office position in Winston-Salem many years; prosperous 
farmer. 4, Jacob O. Moose, Elder Trinity Church, Concord; member Cline & Moose 
wholesale and retail grocery firm. 5. Loomis F, Klutz, Esq., Elder Grace Church, 
Newton; successful attorney-at-law. 6. Henry C. Corriher, Elder First Church, 
Salisbury; many years a school teacher; U. S. postal service. 
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A. Loretz, “the care of all the churches” was too much for one man. Accord- 
ingly, when Synod met at Frederick, Maryland, in 1813, the churches 
in Guilford, Orange, Randolph, and Lincoln counties, and those in Rowan 
east of the Yadkin River, set forth in letters their sad condition on account 
of the want of the ordinary means of grace. Their destitute condition was 
feelingly portrayed. In these letters they most earnestly entreated Synod to 
send them ministers, or at least some one to visit them. The situation is 
pathetic. There would be a different story to record today if regular pastors 
could have been located in these churches. But, unfortunately, Synod did 
not have the ministers to send as pastors for these churches. But Synod 
did the best that could be done under the circumstances in the appointment 
of Rev. James R. Reily as a missionary to this region. He was given $30 
a month in addition to what the congregations might contribute to his 
support. The Synod was deeply touched by the strong appeal from the 
Southern churches. The Rev. Dr. Becker made an earnest address in favor 
of sending Mr. Reily on a missionary tour among them. When it was de- 
cided to send him, Dr. Becker proposed that Synod commend him to God. 
The Synod knelt in prayer and prayed the blessing of God upon Mr. Reily 
in his new work. He started to the South in the latter part of August, trav- 
elling on horseback the long distance. He had at least one thrilling ex- 
perience, which was also very unpleasant, on the way down. One day, hav- 
ing lost his way, he was overtaken by nightfall where he could find no 
suitable place to lodge. He stopped at a cabin where there was no one but 
an old woman, whose appearance was anything but prepossessing. He 
climbed a ladder to the attic, which was to be his sleeping-room. Not being 
favorably impressed with his surroundings, he took the precaution to 
drive his knife-blade into the door-post, so as to secure the latch. This 
proved to be a wise forethought. About midnight he heard two men in an 
undertone conversation with his hostess, who had pretended to be living 
alone. In a little while, they climbed up to his door and tried the latch with- 
out rapping. But the knife-blade held it secure. Then they demanded that 
he open the door, and in a few minutes he told them to come in. But they 
at once discovered that he was ready for them, for in each hand gleamed a 
pistol. They fled precipitately down the ladder and hastily left the house. 
The design of these men was no doubt robbery, and perhaps murder. 

In due time Mr. Reily reached the field in North Carolina, where he spent 
nearly four months preaching, catechizing, visiting and administering the 
Sacraments. He confirmed 169 persons and baptized 113. In 1814, Mr. 
Reily made a favorable report of his missionary work in North Carolina. 
This missionary tour led to the formation of the Board of Domestic 
Missions. 

Synod met at Womelsdorf, Pennsylvania, in 1814. Several congregations 
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in this State sent up a statement of their need of a minister. Mr. William 
Hauck, a pious young man who had grown up among them and who had 
studied for the ministry, had been preaching to these congregations for 
some time. They, therefore, asked that Mr. Hauck be placed over them as a 
minister. He was examined by a committee and the examination was re- 
ported satisfactory. He was accorded license to preach for three years, and 
was instructed to report annually to Synod. Mr. Hauck attended the sessions 
of Synod at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, in 1818. Here he was examined for 
ordination by a committee. The report stated that his examination gave 
entire satisfaction and recommended his ordination. He was ordained on 
the night of September 8, 1818, by Revs. J. H. Hoffmeier, W. Hendel, 
and L. Mayer. It is not known how long Mr. Hauck preached in North 
Carolina before he was licensed, in 1814. After his licensure, he remained 
in the State until 1819, when he removed to Wythe County, Virginia. In 
1827, a report to Synod stated that six or eight years prior to that date the 
South Carolina churches had been served by him. It is probable that 
he left Virginia about 1821 and went to South Carolina, where he remained 
a short time. He came to North Carolina a second time before 1831, for in 
that year he was pastor of the Davidson County churches (formerly desig- 
nated the congregations on Abbott’s Creek in Rowan County), and was 
chosen the first president of the Classis of North Carolina. In 1836, 
he removed to the State of Missouri, where he died. 

In 1815, when Synod met at Easton, Pennsylvania, William Weinel, who 
was licensed at that session, was commissioned as a missionary to North 
Carolina for the specific purpose of accepting a call to churches in this 
State. He was paid the monthly salary of $30 allowed to other missionaries. 
Mr. Weinel visited the churches in North Carolina as directed by Synod. 
But instead of accepting a call to any of those churches, he accepted a call 
to Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania. Synod was not pleased with this 
latter action of his, and so stated in the minutes of 1816. Again in 1816 
requests were sent up from different congregations in North Carolina 
asking that measures be taken to send ministers to them, as provided by 
the constitution of the Synod. The people were becoming more and more 
anxious. To them it appeared that Synod was not doing all that could 
be done towards providing them with the means of grace. Rev. William 
Weinel had visited them, but he had not remained as he had been requested 
to do. In answer to their urgent appeals, Synod took the following action: 
“Resolved, that one or the other of the candidates for the ministry instructed 
by Rev. Samuel Helfenstein be appointed to this mission.” Mr. Helfenstein 
was instructed to send one of these young men to North Carolina the next 
spring, if the funds needed for travelling expenses should be in the treas- 
ury. In 1817 it was reported that a beginning was made to send itinerant 
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missionaries to Carolina. That same year a collection was taken, amounting 
to $67, to pay the expenses of J. R. Reily and John Zulich on a missionary 
tour to North Carolina. Neither of them was, however, able to come, and 
they were excused by the Synod in 1818, At the same meeting of the 
Synod, Messrs. H. Scholl and Daniel Kieffer, theological students, were 
appointed to go to North Carolina, but in 1819 it was reported that neither 
of these men had carried out the instructions of Synod, whereupon “Synod 
was much displeased and ordered them to pay back the money they had 
received.” However, Rev. H. Dieffenbach visited the North Carolina 
churches in the early part of the year 1818. 

The latter part of the year 1818 and nearly the whole of the year 1819 
witnessed the coming of two young men to the churches in the South, 
Revs. Jacob Scholl and John S. Ebaugh, whose labors were a great bless- 
ing to all the congregations. During many months they itinerated through 
all the sections of the State where were Reformed churches, preaching the 
Gospel and administering the ordinances of the Church. Their labors were 
richly blessed, and many precious souls were brought into the kingdom 
of God. 

The churches in North Carolina sent up another petition to the Synod 
of 1819. It is touching to notice these pathetic appeals for ministers year 
after year. During the Synodical year 1819-20 Rev. George Leidy made a 
missionary visit to the North Carolina Reformed churches. At the meeting 
of Synod at Hagerstown, Maryland, in 1820, he gave an interesting account 
of this tour. “At first he visited the six congregations in Guilford, Orange, 
and Randolph counties. These congregations are in a very flourishing 
condition, and they are willing to give a minister a sufficient salary. 
They have been visited for the last six or eight years by several missionaries 
of the Synod. They expressed an earnest longing for a settled minister of 
the Gospel among them. He served them with preaching and instruction of 
the youth. In one of the congregations he confirmed thirty-six persons and 
celebrated the Holy Communion with 149 communicants. It is a very beau- 
tiful and flourishing congregation. The number of catechumens and com- 
municants would have been considerably larger if cold and disagreeable 
weather had not set in at the time. These congregations especially deserve 
the attention of Synod. In them a true love for religion and a special 
inclination to the order of the Evangelical Reformed Church is manifested. 
Then he visited the four congregations in Rowan County on Abbott’s Creek 
(now Davidson County). He found that these people were served from 
time to time by Rev. George Boger.” He next visited the six congrega- 
tions in Lincoln County. “These congregations offer a good opportunity of 
labor for the kingdom of Jesus Christ, especially if they are soon provided 
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with a faithful minister, who can serve them in both languages. These last 
congregations are also recommended to the Synod.” 

Rey. John Rudy located in Guilford County in 1821 and remained in 
the State until 1824. After he left, the churches served by him called the 
Rev. Mr. Preston of the Presbyterian Church, who promised to serve them 
until they could secure the services of a minister of their own denomina- 
tion. Those in Lincoln County called the Rev. Mr. Bell, also of the Presby- 
terian Church. Up to this time, the church in Lincolnton had been vigorous 
and strong. But the 1827 report says of it: “This congregation once flour- 
ishing 1s now rent and divided.” 

When Synod met in Mifflinburg, Pennsylvania, in 1828, John G. Fritchey 
and John H. Crawford were ordained in answer to overtures from churches 
in North Carolina. Mr. Fritchey located in Lincoln County and Mr. Craw- 
ford in Guilford. This was the beginning of better things for the Reformed 
churches in North Carolina. In 1829, these young ministers addressed a 
letter to Synod, pointing out the inviting opening that was offered to the 
Church. The next year Rev. Daniel B. Lerch accepted a call to the Rowan 
churches, succeeding Rev. George Boger, who had resigned on account of 
advancing years. Rev. William Hauck was pastor of the Davidson County 
churches. The congregations were now at last supplied with ministers. 

The Synod at Hagerstown, Maryland, in 1830, took the following action: 
“Resolved, that these brethren of North Carolina be permitted to organize 
a Classis of North Carolina; and that the brethren in Virginia be advised to 
connect themselves either with the North Carolina Classis or with the 
Classis of Maryland, until prepared to organize a Classis of their own.” 
This action was carried out the next year. 


CHAPTER III 
SUBSEQUENT TO THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CLASSIS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


I. ORGANIZATION OF THE CLASSIS OF NorTH CAROLINA 


There was vastly more involved in the gathering of four ministers and 
an equal number of elders at Clapp’s Church (Brick Church) in Guilford 
County on the 21st day of May, 1831, than was at the time thought of. 
Those men assembled as representatives of the Reformed churches in 
North Carolina in obedience to instructions given by the Synod of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church at Hagerstown, Maryland, September 26, 1830, 
for the purpose of organizing the Classis of North Carolina. They met on 
Saturday morning. They were men characterized by a deep spiritual life. 
Evidence of this is found in the fact that they spent two days and eve- 
nings in religious services before entering upon the organization of the 
Classis proper. The record says that on Saturday the day and evening were 
spent in addressing the throne of Grace, preaching the Word of truth 
and in singing the songs of Zion. Four sermons in all were preached on 
Saturday, two by Revs. D. B. Lerch and William Hauck in German, and 
two by Rev. J. G. Fritchey in English. 

The Sunday following was a great day for the Reformed people who 
had come together, and its memory was cherished through life by those 
whose happy privilege it was to be present and enjoy the inspiring sermons. 
For long years their hearts echoed the sentiment of Peter: “Master, it is 
good to be here.” At an early hour the spacious church was filled to over- 
flowing. At the first service of the morning, Rev. J. H. Crawford preached 
an English sermon, on “The Duty and End of the Gospel Ministry,” from 
Collossians 1:28, 29. Rev. William Hauck preached a German sermon; 
he was followed by Rev. D. B. Lerch in an English sermon. The Lord’s 
Supper was then administered to a large number of the professing people 
of God. Following these prolonged services, Rev. J. G. Fritchey preached 
a sermon in English. A prayer-meeting was held in the church at night. 

At nine o’clock Monday morning, May 23, Revs. William Hauck, John 
G. Fritchey, D. B. Lerch, and John H. Crawford, and Elders Col. Philip 
Hedrick, Col. John Hoke, Adam Roseman, Esq., and Col. Daniel Clapp met 
to formally organize the Classis. Rev. William Hauck and Col. Philip 
Hedrick represented the churches in Davidson County; Rev. J. G. Fritchey 
and Col. John Hoke, those west of the Catawba River; Rev. D. B. Lerch 
and Esquire Roseman, those between the Catawba and Yadkin rivers, and 
Rev. J. H. Crawford and Col. Daniel Clapp represented the churches in 
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Guilford and Orange counties. Rev. William Hauck was elected President ; 
Reve eel-eCrawtord, Recording, secretary; Kev. J. G. Fritchey, Cor- 
responding Secretary, and Rev. D. B. Lerch, Treasurer. The above-named 
ministers were the only pastors in charge of churches in North Carolina at 
the organization of the Classis, though Rev. George Boger was living in the 
State at that time. It was expected that he would attend this initial meeting. 
A resolution was adopted expressing the deep regret of Classis at his ab- 
sence, and respectfully soliciting his presence at the next meeting. Rev. 
John Brown, who was pastor of the churches in Rockingham and Augusta 
counties, in Virginia, was also expected to attend the meeting and assist 
in organizing the Classis. But he was unable to be present. He, however, 
wrote an interesting letter expressing great regret at being prevented from 
attendance upon the first meeting. The Classis instructed the corresponding 
secretary to write a letter to Rev. John Brown, assuring him of the high 
esteem in which he was held by the brethren in North Carolina, and beg- 
ging his attendance at the next meeting. A letter was also read from Samuel 
Bookman, an elder in South Carolina, earnestly entreating the ministers 
of the Classis to visit and preach for the congregations in that State. In 
answer to his appeal the Classis directed the ministers present each to visit 
those churches at least once before the next annual meeting. 


The delegates present at the first meeting represented seventeen congre- 
gations in North Carolina. These were Emanuel, Grace, St. Paul’s, St. 
Weave aniels, in Iincolny@ounty; Grace, Bear Creek, Savitz's and 
Coldwater, in Rowan, Cabarrus, and Montgomery counties; Coble’s, 
Clapp’s, Schumaker’s and Stoner’s, in Guilford and Orange counties; 
Beck’s, Emanuel, Leonard’s (Pilgrim) and Sower’s (Beulah), in David- 
son County. The statistical report shows that Rev. John Brown was pastor 
of seven churches in Rockingham and Augusta counties, in Virginia. Rev. 
George Boger is reported without a charge. 


The treasurer of Classis, Rev. D. B. Lerch, received the first funds for 
that body from the hands of Rev. William Hauck from three churches in 
Davidson County, as follows: Beck’s, $2.75; Leonard’s, $1.75; Sower’s, 
$1.35; total, $5.95. It seems that none of the other congregations had 
thought of the need of funds. That was a beautiful spirit manifested by 
those three Davidson County churches. While the amounts were small com- 
pared with present-day ability, the devotion to the interests of the Reformed 
Church which prompted the donation deserves high commendation. These 
same churches have contributed to the Classis in subsequent years much 
larger sums for various objects of benevolence, but no contributions 
since have been given from a more beautiful spirit and thoughtful devo- 
tion. That gift was augmented by an offering made by the members of 
Classis, amounting to $4.35. The Classis, therefore, began its first year’s 
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work with the modest sum of $10.30 in the treasury. It was a small sum 
of money, but it was a nucleus to which succeeding years added much larger 
gifts. 

One of the subjects calling forth most earnest discussion at the first 
meeting of Classis was the urgent need of more ministers. The members 
put themselves on record as recommending the necessity of making still 
ereater exertions for the conversion of precious souls. They state that 
there were still vacant congregations in North Carolina that, in anguish of 
soul, had vainly cried: ““Come over and help us.” But they were conscious 
that promised visits from ministers to vacant churches would not meet the 
requirement of growth, and they, therefore, pledged themselves to appeal 
solemnly to the Synod for help, as well as to the Missionary Society, which 
was a sort of mission board. If those earnest appeals for ministers could 
have been answered in those early days, there would be a different story to 
tell today. For long periods of time churches remained without pastors. 
The wonder is, not that more rapid progress was not made, but that 
any of the congregations were able to remain intact through those long, 
discouraging years. 


2. THE CLASSIS OF NorTH CAROLINA Moves FoRWARD IN CHURCH WoRK 


The time fixed for the second annual meeting of Classis was June 9, 
1832, and the place chosen was Pilgrim Church in Davidson County, more 
generally known in those years as Leonard’s Church. This was one of the 
oldest congregations in North Carolina, and in colonial times was officially 
designated “The Dutch Congregation.” As at the first meeting, no official 
business was transacted on Saturday, but the entire day was devoted to 
religious services. On Sunday services were held in the church and in the 
grove at a stand at the same time. Four sermons were preached and the 
Lord’s Supper was observed. There were present at this meeting Revs. 
William Hauck, George Boger, J. G. Fritchey, J. H. Crawford and D. B. 
Lerch, and Elders Jacob Leonard, Sr., Henry Sechler, David Ramsour, 
Colonel Daniel Clapp and Jacob Holshouser. The Classis had not then yet 
adopted the rule of having a Stated Clerk, or permanent secretary. Hence, 
in the election for officers the former secretary, Rev. J. H. Crawford, was 
chosen president. The subject uppermost at this meeting, as well as at 
the first and many subsequent meetings, was that of securing additional 
ministers. The following resolution is intense with earnestness: “Resolved, 
that a committee be appointed to make early and earnest application to the 
Missionary Society of the German Reformed Church for a missionary to 
labor in the destitute places within the bounds of this Classis one year, and 
that the members of this Classis assiduously endeavor to raise a fund to 
support him. Resolved, that all the ministers belonging to this body visit 
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the destitute congregations in South Carolina during the present year, the 
same as last year.”’ As a result of this effort Rev. W. C. Bennet was sent 
to South Carolina as a missionary October 17, 1832, by the Missionary 
Society of the Reformed Church. This is so stated by Rev. D. Zacharias 
in a letter to Classis dated November 1, 1832, written from Harrisburg, Pa. 
Mr. Bennet took charge of six churches in the Lexington and Newberry 
districts in that State, viz.: Little Hollow Creek, St. Matthew’s, Zion, 
Upper Hollow Creek, Zion and Bethlehem—two of the congregations 
being called by the same name, Zion. But Mr. Bennet did not long remain 
in South Carolina. He attended the third annual meeting of Classis at 
Savitz’s Church in 1833, and was then enrolled as a minister of Classis. 
Six months later he succeeded Rev. William Hauck as pastor of the 
churches in Davidson County. These South Carolina churches received 
occasional visits from the North Carolina pastors from time to time, and 
were reported in the statistics of Classis up to and including the seventh 
annual meeting, at Lower Stone, in Rowan County, 1837. After that year 
they were not reported at all, and were lost to the Reformed Church. No 
disposition was ever made by the Classis of any property that they may 
have held. There was no shepherd and the sheep were scattered. It is a 
familiar story, repeated many times since. It has always been difficult in the 
Reformed Church in North Carolina to keep the ranks of the ministry 
unbroken. As early as the fourth annual meeting of the Classis at Grace 
Church, in Lincoln County, now Catawba, in 1834, a movement was in- 
augurated which it was fondly hoped would relieve the situation. At that 
meeting it was “Resolved, that Classis form itself into an Education 
Society and Auxiliaries, within the bounds of this Classis.”” The first article 
of the constitution adopted was the following: “This society shall be 
called the Education Society of the North Carolina Classis, of the Re- 
formed Church; the object of which shall be to aid in the education of 
indigent and pious young men, within the bounds of this Classis, for the 
Gospel ministry.”’ One of the provisions was that any person paying $2 
annually should be a member of the Society; and any person paying $20 
should be a member for life. The annual meetings of the Society were to be 
held on Saturday previous to the second Sunday in May where the Classis 
was to meet. This movement may have been premature; the results seem 
not to have met the expectation of the promoters. But it shows the earnest 
spirit of our fathers. 

To meet the urgent and repeated calls of vacant churches for pastors, 
the Classis at a special meeting in Bear Creek Church (Montgomery County, 
now Stanly), September 9, 1835, decided upon the organization of a ‘* Mis- 
sionary Society,” and appointed a committee to draft a constitution. The 
committee made its report at Pilgrim Church, in Davidson County, in 1836. 


1. Burrell V. Hedrick, Salisbury business man, former mayor of the city; promoter 
Baraca S. S. work in state and nation; fifth generation descendant of Revolutionary 
War patriot, Capt. Peter Hedrick. 2. L. A. Corriher, Elder First Church, Landis; 
owner and operator of cotton mills; interested in numerous enterprises. 3. G. W. 
Smith, Deacon First Church, Lexington; many terms chairman board of Davidson 
County Commissioners; contractor and builder. 4. John R. Myers, secretary-treasurer 
Thomasville Furniture Company since 1905; loyal churchman. 5. Abel A. Shuford, 
1841-1912; Deacon and treasurer Corinth Church, Hickory, from its organization 
until his death; banker and manufacturer. 6. Macon M. Williams, Elder Zion Church, 
Lenoir; official city engineer of Lenoir; loyal churchman. 
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The object of the society was stated to be “to raise pecuniary aid for 
those preachers who may be called to disseminate the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
among our indigent and destitute brethren and friends in the Southland and 
Western Country.” This organization did good service in educating the 
people to give, and by it considerable sums were raised for the purpose 
specified. The hearts of the members of Classis were made to rejoice dur- 
ing the sessions of the fourth annual meeting at Grace Church, in 1834, by 
the application of Mr. John Lantz, a bright, consecrated and exemplary 
young man, to be received under the care of Classis as a student for the 
ministry. The brethren felt that their prayers were being answered. 
Mr. Lantz was received, and Rev. J. G. Fritchey was directed to have 
charge of his instruction in further studies. This arrangement continued 
until March, 1836, when, at the earnest request of Mr. Fritchey, Mr. 
Lantz entered the Theological Seminary at York, Pennsylvania. Another 
step in this same movement was made at a special meeting of Classis, at 
Beqmeereex Church, september 9, 1835. At that time Rev. ‘W. C- Rankin 
was received as a member of Classis, having been ordained by the Tennes- 
see Synod of the Lutheran Church. Mr. Rankin was appointed traveling 
missionary. His first duty was to visit the churches in South Carolina. He 
was also to visit the churches in North Carolina and collect funds for the 
“Missionary Society” which had been inaugurated at the Bear Creek meet- 
ing of Classis. His salary was to be paid out of funds collected and the 
amount was to be determined by the Classis. When the Classis met at 
Leonard’s Church in 1836, Mr. Joseph Lingle was received under the 
care of the Classis as a student for the ministry, and he was directed to 
pursue his studies under the supervision of Rev. J. H. Crawford. Mr. 
Lingle seems to have been so well prepared that a committee was appointed 
with discretionary powers to license him during the year. But the career of 
this promising young man was cut short by death before the next meeting 
of Classis. Before the close of 1838, three additional ministers were 
laboring in North Carolina, viz.: Revs. John Lantz, David Crooks and 
G. A. Leopold. The ecclesiastical horizon was brightening. The fathers 
thanked God and took courage. 

Rey. W. C. Rankin was continued as Classical missionary until some 
time in 1837, when the Missionary Society of the Classis sent him to labor 
in the West. This was a beautiful spirit. The Reformed Church in North 
Carolina was not strong, and was sadly in need of missionaries herself. 
And yet the people gladly contributed to support one of their own minis- 
ters as a missionary in another needy section of the country. In the minutes 
of 1838 is this record: “There is a great disposition manifested on the 
part of our churches to sustain our institutions, and to increase the spread 
of the Gospel both at home and abroad. Our Missionary Society has dur- 
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ing the past year employed and sustained one missionary, Rev. W. C. 
Rankin, in the Far West, laboring with considerable success, as his report 
to this Classis clearly shows. These things are indeed cheering and en- 
courage the belief that our Reformed Church shall yet shine forth fair 
as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners, and 
that she is destined not to be the least, nor yet the last, among the armies 
of the Captain of our salvation.” There is a similar note of rejoicing in 
another part of the records of that meeting: “The exercises of the Sabbath 
were peculiarly interesting and impressive, and with them we humbly 
trust commenced a new era in the history of our Southern Reformed 
Zion. For the first time our people have enjoyed the privilege of witness- 
ing the solemnities of ordination to the sacred office, by the laying on of 
hands, in their own church; and never before were any of them permitted, 
by formal installation, to enter into arrangements with any of the servants 
of Christ to break unto them the bread of life. But now our brightening 
prospects encourage the hope that the day is not far distant when such 
scenes will be as frequent as the returning demands for ministers; as 
familiar to our people as their vacant pulpits formerly were; and that a 
day of good things is dawning upon our long-neglected and suffering 
Southern Reformed Zion.” That was the day (the first Sunday in August, 
1838) when theological student John Lantz was solemnly ordained to the 
Holy Ministry and installed pastor of the Rowan churches, which had been 
vacant since the death of their beloved minister, Rev. D. B. Lerch, March 
18, 1834. The record continues: “It was truly an occasion of solemn and 
deep interest, attended with tokens of the Divine presence and strongly 
marked with indications that the Lord is smiling upon the people of that 
interesting charge, and their night of mourning and sorrow has passed 
away and given place to the dawn of a bright and glorious day of Divine 
visitation.” 


3. THe CENTENARY CELEBRATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 


The Centenary Celebration occupied the attention of the whole Re- 
formed Church, beginning in 1841. The subject was fully discussed at the 
meeting of the Classis that year. The action was as follows: “Resolved, that 
this Classis will, under God, do all in its power to further all the objects 
of the Centenary Celebration, as set forth in the circular addressed by the 
Synod to the churches. Resolved, that this Classis will, in reliance upon 
Divine aid, put forth an effort to raise five thousand dollars during the 
centenary year, as a thank-offering to the Lord. Resolved, that the different 
charges shall be permitted to make choice of any of the objects specified 
by Synod, or any other charitable or benevolent objects with which the 
interests of our Southern Zion are connected, upon which to bestow their 
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contributions, and that each minister shall be permitted to adopt such 
measures as shall, in his judgment, be best calculated to carry out the 
design of these resolutions.” 

The next vear the reports of what had been accomplished were inter- 
esting. Rev. J. H. Crawford’s churches in Lincoln County had decided to 
raise a permanent fund, to be called the “Loretz Beneficiaryship.” In fact, 
they had already secured $1,500 of the desired amount, and proposed to 
secure $200 or $300 more. Rev. John Lantz’s churches, in Rowan and 
Cabarrus counties, had decided to raise a fund of at least $1,500, to be called 
the “Boger Beneficiaryship.” They had already secured $500. Rev. David 
Crooks reported that his churches in Davidson County had decided to 
build a “Centenary Parsonage,’ and had purchased a tract of land for 
this purpose and were making improvements on it. Rev. G. W. Welker 
had not been in the Guilford charge long enough to inaugurate the work, 
but assured the Classis that the matter would be brought to the attention 
of the people. The work was carried forward through the next four years, 
even though the centenary year had passed. The interest in the work was 
intense. When the Classis met in 1841, the Stated Clerk was directed to 
procure a book and record therein the names of all the donors, with the 
amounts given by each, and then deposit the book in the archives of Classis. 


4. SPIRITUAL CARE EXTENDED 0 THE COLORED PEOPLE 


The Reformed Church had at no time prior to the Civil War separate 
congregations composed of colored people. But in slave times colored 
people were members of the same churches with their white masters. In 
1838 this whole question was made clear by the following action of Classis: 
“Whereas, there are yet some churches in our bounds without room for 
the colored people in the sanctuary, and without provision for their recep- 
tion into the communion of the Church, therefore, Resolved, that all such 
churches be recommended to follow the example of their sister Reformed 
churches and the churches of other denominations generally at the South, 
in providing room and pews for colored people in the house of God 
and in opening a door for their reception into the communion of the 
Church whenever their knowledge of the truth and personal piety shall 
render them fit subjects for Christian communion; and if slaves, by and 
with the consent of their masters.’ Ministers were directed to explain 
and enforce the duties that devolve upon Christian masters and mistresses 
erowing out of their relation to their servants. The pastors were required 
to give particular attention to the spiritual instruction and training of the 
servants belonging to the families under their care, and whenever prac- 
ticable, to hold special services for their benefit adapted to their situation. 
Masters were required to have their slave children baptized and to look 
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after their religious training. We are happy to know that our fathers 
were true to the duties they owed to their servants. When in the course of 
time this relation was changed by presidential proclamation, the force of 
arms and constitutional enactment, we find the ministers and elders of 
Classis, on November 7, 1865, resolving “to render hearty thanks to 
Almighty God for the restoration of peace to our divided and suffering 
country, and for the preservation of the precious lives of so many of our 
brethren exposed to death.” 


At the annual meeting in 1867 it was ordered that in the missionary 
efforts of Classis special care should be given to the claims of colored 
people. In 1868 application was made by a congregation of colored people 
at Haw River to be received under the care of Classis. The congregation 
also asked that one of their elders might be permitted to preach to them 
and conduct their religious services. Both of the requests were granted, 
and a committee was appointed to direct the studies of the elder named 
in his preparation for the ministry. The Haw River cangregation is given 
in the statistics of the two following years as vacant, and the records do not 
mention it otherwise. This was a fine opening for the Reformed Church 
to do mission work among the colored people after the war. The Classis 
of North Carolina had not the financial strength to do the work alone, 
and for some reason the Church in the North let the opportunity pass. 

The General Synod in I911I, in session at Canton, Ohio, received a 
request from the “Council of Reformed Churches Holding the Presbyte- 
rian System” to unite with other member denominations of the Council 
in forming a “Permanent Committee on Work Among Colored People.” 
This overture requested the election of three members from the General 
Synod to the Permanent Commission on Colored Work. The General Synod 
took favorable action, and in the election of members of boards the fol- 
lowing were chosen: Drs. C.-E. Schaeffer, J. L. Murphy, and J}@seon- 
ard. These men served through four trienniums, twelve years, Dr. C. F. 
Kriete being a member of the Commission a part of the time. In 1923 
the form of the work was changed. The Joint Commission held meetings 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., Nashville, Tenn., and other centers and cooperated in this 
great and important work. The following statement was made by the 
Reformed Church Board of Home Missions in its report to the General 
Synod at Dayton, Ohio: 

“Colored work.—lIn obedience to the instructions of the General Synod, 
the Board has been aiding in the support of certain phases of work among 
the colored people in the South. The Council of Reformed Churches 
Holding the Presbyterian System some years ago created a Permanent 
Committee on Colored Work, constituted of representatives from the con- 
stituent bodies of the Council. The members representing the Reformed 
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Church on this Permanent Committee are Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer, Dr. 
@atpetcricte, and Dr J.C: eonard. [he Board has given assistance to the 
work for colored people at Louisville, Ky., to the amount of $1,200. This 
work is under the leadership of Dr. John Little. It is carried forward in 
two buildings in different parts of the city where the colored people are 
segregated. Dr. Little associates with himself in this work some of the 
representative people of the Presbyterian and Reformed churches in the 
city. Much of the work partakes of an institutional character, although 
in one of the missions indicated an ordained minister is in charge. Recently 
a local campaign was conducted in Louisville, which resulted in securing ap- 
proximately $60,000 for this work. This sum is intended to provide for 
the debt resting upon the plants which house the two missions and also 
supply in part the budget for the coming five years. 

“At Bowling Green, Ky., there is an academy for colored boys and 
girls, in connection with a school of Theology for training colored young 
men for the ministry. This theological department is in charge of the Rev. 
William Wolfe, a colored minister of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
This institution has been in a precarious condition for some time owing to 
lack of sufficient funds. During the triennium the Board helped to the 
AIMOUNUEOTe DI,125.” 


TENDER MEMORIES OF FORMER SOUTHERN SOCIAL CUSTOMS 


A few days ago the author was requested, as I have often been, to take 
part in the funeral of an old-fashioned “black mammy”’ whose life had 
extended far back into the days of slavery. It was for me a tender and 
pathetic occasion. | had known this woman all my life, and for many 
years she was at the same time both cook and nurse in my own home. 
Her life was a beautiful example of clean Christian service. She was one 
of the best Christians I have ever seen among white or colored people. 
Her faith was in “The Rock of Ages,’ and there was never any doubt in 
her mind as to the fact of her relation to her Father in Heaven, whom 
she loved deeply and trusted with all her heart. She was the true “black 
mammy”’ to the only child that came to brighten and bless our home. And 
down to the day of her death she loved him with all the sweet tenderness 
of the true mother. She was never happier than when she could do some- 
thing for him. She watched his career through school life, college and 
medical college with the deepest interest. Always his visits to her were high 
spots in her happiness. Recently in her illness an automobile ride with him 
did far more for her than drugs could possibly do. 

This good woman has entered into her eternal reward. She knew “whom 
she had believed.” It was a pleasure to testify in her funeral to the many 
noble and fine qualities that entered into the making of such a fine character. 


1. Rev. Jacob C. Leonard, D.D., author of this book and others; Stated Clerk Classis 
of North Carolina since 1892; President General Synod 1923-1926; first Secretary 
Southern Synod 1939-. 2. Mrs. Jacob C. Leonard, First Church, Lexington; many 
years in charge of children’s division S. S. work; secretary L. M. & M. in M. of W.M.S. 
Classis of North Carolina. 3. Jesse W. Warlick, Elder Corinth Church, Hickory; 
secretary Shuford chain of cotton mills. 4. David H. Hinkle, 1849-1916; Elder 
First Church, Lexington; merchant; cotton mill executive. 5. Herbert Welker Coble, 
Elder First Church, Burlington; production manager May Hosiery Mills; grandson 
of Rev. Geo. Wm. Welker, D.D. 6. Valentine Leonard, 1824-1894. Elder Pilgrim 
Church 1846-1894; descendant of Valentine Leonard (first), Revolutionary War 
patriot; father of the author of this book, 
4.2 
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How splendid it would be if many white people who have enjoyed superior 
advantages would show as deep consecration to the things that are worth- 
while ! 

Several years ago | spoke in the funeral of this woman’s mother, a true 
saint of God also, who had lived to be over a hundred years of age. Twenty 
years she was totally blind, but her mind was perfectly clear until her death 
at this advanced age. She told me many incidents of great historical inter- 
est, many of which have been put into print. She was a slave in the family 
of ason of my great-great-grandfather, who was killed in the Revolutionary 
War. 

Emancipation changed customs of domestic life in the old-fashioned 
homes of Dixie. Before the war the colored people as a race were a differ- 
ent folk from what they are now. The social life of every plantation was 
greatly influenced by the institution of slavery. People unacquainted with 
the customs of those days will never have a just appreciation of the rela- 
tion between master and mistress and slave. I was born after the Civil 
War, and so my own knowledge is not perfect. But those whose eyes looked 
back into the days of slavery brought down to all of us younger people a 
fair conception of conditions prevailing in the former days. Indeed on 
many plantations freedom for the Negroes did not bring about much 
change. The little homes occupied by them continued to be the places of 
their habitation. Thousands of slaves refused to leave kind masters and 
mistresses, and the work and social life went on about as in former days. 
And so it came about that my childhood days were passed in the midst of 
such environment. I had my “black mammy” who loved me and whom I 
loved with all the wealth of a boy’s genuine attachment. In later years I 
conducted the funeral of this dear good woman, and it seemed like offi- 
ciating at the grave of my own dear mother, whom the angels had carried 
away when I was a child three years of age. 

Slavery, in a sense such a curse to the South, has been greatly misunder- 
stood and consequently to this day there are many who have never seen or 
appreciated its bright side. It develpoed many great characters in both races, 
but this type of greatness is rapidly passing away because conditions which 
eave rise to it have disappeared. The old men of the South who were slave- 
holders are growing fewer as the years rapidly pass. Likewise only occa- 
sionally do we meet an oldtime colored man who politely takes off his hat 
in the presence of white people and assures you with evident great pride: 
“Yes, suh, Boss; I’se a ole-time slav’ry nigger.’ Those who know the 
“oletime slav’ ry nigger” are the ones who honor him most, and they are 
the ones also who desire that the rising generations shall preserve the 
memory of his great and splendid virtues. 

The curtain has long since fallen upon the customs and manners of the 
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old South. The present generation is living in a new South. The big 
plantations have been broken up into many smaller farms. Towns and 
cities, rich with great cotton mills and other manufacturing enterprises, 
have sprung up as by magic all over Dixie. Steam and electric lines and 
hard-surfaced highways thread the whole South. A fine large gas generat- 
ing plant occupies a,part of the farm on which I was brought up. Every 
section is a busy hive of activity. And only the memory of the old times 
survives. Soon all those who lived in the former civilization, both white 
and black, will have passed away. 

The curtain has fallen upon the life of the subject of this sketch. Her 
life would by many be called humble. And yet her influence in many other 
lives will be felt through the years. She did her best. She brightened the 
corner where her lot was cast. She lived her simple life, which in truth was a 
noble, a sublime life. 


5. [THE CHURCH PAPER AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


The Classis of North Carolina from the first took high ground for the 
support of Reformed periodicals and literary institutions. At every meet- 
ing strong resolutions endorsing the Weekly Messenger and urging pastors 
and people to support it were adopted. The benefits coming to the Church 
from the religious paper were never lost sight of, and the attention of the 
membership was called year after year to the necessity of reading the 
Church paper. The literary and theological institutions of the Church were 
subjects of repeated resolutions of endorsement, and the names of the places 
where those institutions of learning were situated (Carlisle, York and Mer- 
cersburg, Pennsylvania) were used as familiarly as if they had been towns 
in Guilford, Davidson, Rowan or Lincoln counties, North Carolina. When 
it is remembered what distance meant in those days, the devotion of our pas- 
tors to these institutions of the Church is remarkable. The election of a 
professor in the Seminary was considered as prayerfully and earnestly in 
the North Carolina Classis as in any Classis in Pennsylvania. For instance, 
in the meeting of 1838 action was taken as follows: “Resolved, that this 
Classis is deeply sensible that the prosperity of our German Reformed 
Zion, under the blessing of God, chiefly depends upon our literary and 
benevolent institutions. Resolved, that the present encouraging prospects 
of our institutions afford ample ground for greater and more efficient effort 
on the part of members of this Classis and increase their obligations to 
secure the permanent endowment of our schools. Resolved, that in the 
selection of a Professor of Theology, at the approaching meeting of Synod, 
we do unanimuosly agree in instructing our delegates to support the re- 
election of Dr. Mayer, knowing him to be the choice of the Church at the 
South.” Later on when Dr. Mayer retired from the position to which he 
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had been elected we find the following endorsement of his successor: 
“While Classis deeply regrets the resignation of Dr. Mayer, it rejoices in 
the election of Dr. J. W. Nevin to fill the place, and views his connection 
with our Church and Seminary as an indication of Providence for good to 
our Reformed Zion.” In 1843 Classis met at Beck’s Church in Davidson 
County. In all the proceedings of that year there is a note of rejoicing. 
It was the first time in the history of the Classis that all the churches had 
regular pastors. Was not that something to call forth thanksgiving and 
rejoicing? The record says: “Of the German Reformed Church in North 
Carolina, the record of more than eighty years is now entered upon the 
table-book of eternity. Of the men who then ministered to her in holy 
things not one remains. Much of their history too, glimmering as it does 
through the lapse of eighty years, is but dimly seen and little known. 
On the 23rd of May, 1831, our Classis first drew the breath of organic 
life. Of the ministers whose prayers and efforts then warmed it into being, 
but two remain in its connection. From its organization up to the present 
time it has passed through a variety of trials. True, however, in its devotion 
to the interests of the Church, it has maintained its existence and bids fair 
to increase both in stature and wisdom. In regard to this acquisition, Classis 
owes an expression of gratitude for our College and Theological Seminary. 
Without the aid of such institutions, no efforts, however pious they 
might be, could secure to the Church that respect to which she is entitled, 
and to which she ought most certainly aspire. To take our proper stand 
among the sister churches with which we are surrounded, light is indis- 
pensably necessary. If other denominations prosper only in the soil of 
ignorance, it can never be so with us; if others glory in their shame and 
boast of their abilities without the aid of learning, it must not, it cannot be 
so with us. We owe our being as a branch of the Protestant Church to the 
triumphs of light over darkness, error and superstition. A knowledge of the 
Greek restored the Scriptures in their purity in Germany. From that moment 
a struggle ensued between light and darkness. Our fathers resisted even unto 
blood, and finally succeeded in throwing from the bosom of the Church 
the spiritual encumbrance of ignorance and crime with which she was 
oppressed. The Protestant cause struck her roots deep, and still deeper, 
in the soil of truth and Scriptural intelligence, spreading her green branches 
far and wide, under covert of which the virtuous, the wise and the good 
loved to take shelter. Our institutions should, therefore, be regarded as a 
nucleus around which the Church should be disposed to concentrate her 
efforts. The sacred soil upon which they are erected should be kept con- 
stantly bedewed with the balmy influence of prayer. Nor will her zeal 
be unrewarded. Their reflex influence, conducted as they are now by an 
able and pious faculty, upon the Church must ever be of the happiest kind. 
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From them streams must ever issue to water and make glad the garden 
of our God. With regard to an enlightened ministry we have always taken 
high ground, and thus far, by the grace of God, we have been able to 
maintain it. Indeed, so great and so rapid have been our advances within 
the last few years, that the great danger at the present juncture is that 
of being exalted above measure, of forgetting our dependence. We also at 
this time enjoy the blessing of union—a union which binds heart and 
hand and effort around truth and principle. Our pulpits are now regularly 
filled. Our churches enjoy statedly the means of grace and the ordinances 
of the house of God. We are growing in numbers, as well as in moral and 
religious strength. This to us will constitute a year of years. Its record will 
ever be regarded as a bright spot on the pages of the past, upon which 
memory will love to linger.” 

This was written by the pious and talented David Crooks, pastor of the 
churches in Davidson County. G. W. Welker and S. S. Middlekauff had 
lately come directly from the Seminary and assumed charge of pastorates 
in the Classis. It 1s not remarkable that the members of Classis expressed 
so heartily their appreciation of what the institutions of learning were 
doing for the churches in North Carolina, which had already given them 
John Lantz, David Crooks, Geo. W. Welker and S. S. Middlekauff, all 
consecrated and thoroughly equipped young ministers; in another year 
Jeremiah Ingold would graduate from the Seminary and join the ranks 
of the ministry in their midst. One can imagine that the elders representing 
the churches in that meeting of Classis (Jacob Berrier, John C. Barnhardt, 
Joshua Clapp, J. Ramsour and John Coulter) gave a heary and unanimous 
vote for the adoption of the beautiful and glowing report submitted by 
Rev. David Crooks. 


6. EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS AND MoraL QUESTIONS 


The churches in the Classis were greatly influenced by the fervid spirit 
that seemed to sweep throughout the churches in the South in these early 
years of the history of the Classis. The pastors through several successive 
years reported large ingathering from revival meetings. Catechetical instruc- 
tion was not neglected, but the pastors felt the need of reaching in some way 
the scores and hundreds of people who could not be gathered for instruc- 
tion in the catechism. Revival meetings were common in all the churches, 
including the Reformed. At the annual meeting in 1838 Classis passed the 
following: ‘Resolved, that it be enjoined upon the ministers belonging to 
this Classis to hold one or more protracted meetings in each of the several 
charges in the bounds of this body, and that it be the duty of the brethren in 
the ministry to attend, provided they shall have been invited so to do by the 
pastor or the elders of the church in which such meeting is held.” 
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The next year all the ministers were required to state whether the 
meetings had been held, when it was reported that they had, and that much 
good had resulted therefrom. Camp-meetings were common in some sec- 
tions of the Classis, St. Paul’s, Catawba County; St. Matthew’s, Lincoln 
County, and Bethany, Davidson County, being well-known camp-grounds. 
In 1840 Classis gave its endorsement to this form of religious work in the 
following resolution: “Resolved, that a camp-meeting shall be held at St. 
Matthew's Church, commencing on Friday previous to the third Sabbath 
in August next, and that it shall be the duty of all ministerial brethren 
belonging to Classis to attend said camp-meeting.” 

The Classis of North Carolina from the first of its history took a strong 
position in favor of the agencies that have ever since been recognized as 
efficient helps in church activity and growth. At the first meeting the minis- 
ters and elders went on record as saying that the introduction of Sabbath 
schools and prayer-meetings in the churches had proved that God delighted 
to use these agencies in building up His Kingdom. Indeed, when for long 
periods at a time some churches had no pastors, the Sunday school and the 
prayer-meeting were the only religious services the people were privileged 
to attend. 

aies@lacsis has ever been ready to take.a firm and decided’ stand on 
questions of practical morality. Already in 1839, when Classis met at Coble’s 
Church in Guilford County, the churches were suffering from the evils of 
intemperance. The record of that year says: “The cause of intemperance, 
like the sun in the days of Joshua, stands still, 1f it has not actually gone 
back on the dial. Alcohol, the most powerful and subtle of all hell’s agents, 
still continues to pour into the community a long, deep and winding stream 
of woe, degradation and death.” In 1858 Classis took decided action on the 
subject in a resolution: “Resolved, that making or distillation for the pur- 
pose of indiscriminate sale of intoxicating liquors, its use as a beverage, 
the practice of giving it to hands invited to log-rollings, huskings, raisings, 
etc., is immoral in its tendencies and justifies the exercise of discipline.” 
The position taken by the Classis was in advance of the general view pre- 
vailing at the time. Some of the congregations suffered temporarily. But 
these high principles were in the course of time accepted by all Christians. 
The position taken thus early by the Classis of North Carolina was reiter- 
ated over and over in subsequent years. 

Sabbath observance was a subject of many sermons in the early history 
of the ‘Classis. The topic was one of earnest discussion in the annual 
meetings. As far back as 1839 the Classis goes on record as saying: “With 
regard to the Sabbath it is greatly to be lamented that its precious hours 
are often spent in idleness and visiting, if not actually devoted to secular 
pursuits.” At the same meeting an additional rule of order was adopted, as 
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follows: ‘No member of this body shall be at liberty to travel from or to 
any of its meetings on the Sabbath Day.” This was a good example set by 
ministers and elders. 


7. WITHDRAWAL FROM THE SYNOD 


Other churches in the United States were divided on the line of slavery ; 
not so the Reformed Church. The Classis of North Carolina seceded from 
the Synod, but for another cause. That which finally led to the withdrawal 
was the so-called “Mercersburg Theology.” The first mention of the sub- 
ject is given in the proceedings of the annual meeting at Brick Church, in 
1852, when doubt was expressed as to the soundness of the theology taught 
in the Seminary. For some reason not mentioned no delegates were elected 
that year to represent Classis in the Synod, which was to meet in Baltimore. 
When Classis met at Pilgrim Church in special session, April 13, 1853, 
a committee was appointed to examine into the teachings of Mercersburg 
and report in full at the annual meeting of Classis on.the doctrines, with 
their tendencies and effects. Revs. G. W. Welker, Jeremiah Ingold and 
Elder Jacob Berrier constituted the committee. The regular meeting was 
held at Lincolnton in May. The report of the committee elicited protracted 
discussion. The Classis expressed itself as not in sympathy with ‘Mercers- 
burg Theology,” and it was declared that the Classis of North Carolina no 
longer acknowledged the jurisdiction of the Synod and that it would be 
independent of said Synod until satisfied that the alleged heresies were no 
longer held. Classis became an independent ecclesiastical judicatory. The 
next Synod sent a letter inviting a return, which, however, was not agreed 
to. The constitution of Synod, with slight modification, was adopted for the 
government of the Classis. The next year Synod appointed a committee 
to admonish the Classis, but this too was without effect. The next year the 
officers of Synod addressed to the Classis a conciliatory letter, inviting a 
return to the jurisdiction of Synod. But Classis was not satisfied that its 
original cause of complaint had been removed. In 1858, two of the promi- 
nent ministers of Synod (Drs. Zacharias and Porter) addressed concilia- 
tory letters to Classis, with a view of bringing about reunion. But Classis 
was still not prepared to go back into the Synod. Two commissioners, how- 
ever, were appointed to attend the next meeting of Synod, at Frederick, 
with a view of paving the way to reunion. In 1859 the commissioners 
reported and laid before Classis an invitation from Synod to resume its 
former relation. The Classis was almost equally divided, four voting for, 
six against and two not voting. The matter rested until 1865, when a com- 
mittee was appointed, to report next year, on the advisability of resuming 
the former relationship with Synod by the appointment of delegates to 
that body. In 1866, in connection with the report of this committee, a letter 
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from Synod was read, signed by the President and Stated Clerk in which 
were expressed most hearty feelings of regard, Christian sympathy, 
brotherly kindness and charity, together with sincere regret that adverse 
circumstances had for a time prevented the Classis from sending dele- 
gates to Synod, and the earnest hope that from that time Classis would send 
delegates to meet and mingle with the brethren in Synod. Thereupon Classis 
resolved to send delegates to the next meeting of Synod, and thus resume 
its former relations. The chasm was thus finally closed. Sectional differences 
had nothing to do with it. Slavery was not the cause of withdrawal. Recon- 
ciliation would likely have been accomplished sooner had not the war shut 
off communication. 

During the interval of separation efforts at union with the Reformed 
Dutch Church and the North Carolina Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
claimed the attention of Classis. In 1855, during its sessions at Bethany 
in Davidson County, petitions were laid before Classis from the Newton 
and Catawba charges, asking that a union with the Dutch Reformed Church 
be effected. Two commissioners were appointed to attend the next meeting 
of the Synod of that Church. The movement did not materialize. In 1857 
the North Carolina Synod of the Presbyetrian Church overtured Classis to 
effect a closer union with that body. The subject was referred to a commit- 
tee for further conference with a similar committee representing the 
Presbyterian Church. The plan agreed upon was then to be submitted to the 
congregations of Classis. The terms offered by the Presbyterian Church 
were liberal and generous. But such was the affection of a majority 
of the Reformed in North Carolina for the church of their fathers, and 
so strong was their unalterable attachment to the doctrines of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, that union with the Presbyterian Church was an impossi- 
bility. In these many years the Reformed people in North Carolina have 
stood faithful to the standards of their Church. 


8. LOOKING TO A SYNOD IN THE SOUTH; THE Dr. J. L. Murpuy 
COMPLAINT CASE 


This section has no connection with the idea of withdrawal from’ the 
Synod of the Potomac, with which it had been connected from the date of 
the Synod’s organization in 1872. But the action taken by the Classis in 
82nd annual sessions at St. Matthew’s Church, Lincoln County, in 1912, 
shows the desire, of the ministers and people of the Reformed Church in 
North Carolina for progress in denominational work. The following is a 
transcript from the records: 

“Whereas, It is clearly evident that the time has now arrived when the 
churches within the bounds of the Classis of North Carolina have, under 
the manifest blessing of God, the Great Head of the Church, increased in 


1. Robert L. Leonard, 1866-1921; Elder First Church, Lexington; wholesale and 
retail grocer. 2. Henry D. Warlick, Elder Daniel’s Church, Lincoln County; 70 years 
Deacon and Elder of his church. 3. W. Ernest Fouts, Elder Heidelberg Church, 
Thomasville; contractor and builder. 4. O. L. Linn, Elder First Church, Landis; 
Rowan County commissioner. 5. David A. Long, Jr., mayor of Thomasville; devoted 
churchman; cotton mill executive. 6. Wm. Valentine Leonard, 1860-1906; organist 
and teacher Pilgrim Church, Davidson County; fifth generation descendant Revo- 
lutionary War patriot, Valentine Leonard. 
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numbers and strength sufficiently to warrant a reconstruction and rear- 
rangement of the work in this section of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, 

“Resolved, That we hereby request the Synod of the Potomac, under 
whose jurisdiction we now stand, to divide the Classis of North Carolina 
into four Classes, under the names Guilford, Davidson, Central and Ca- 
tawba, to be constituted as follows: 1. The Guilford Classis to consist of the 
territory now embraced by the Guilford, Burlington, Greensboro, High 
Point and Bethel-Zion charges; 2. The Davidson Classis to include the 
territory between the Yadkin River and the western boundary of the 
Guilford Classis; 3. The Central Classis to cover the territory between the 
Yadkin and Catawba rivers; 4. The Catawba Classis to cover the terri- 
tory west of the Catawba River, together with the Lenoir and Mt. Bethel 
charges. 

“Resolved, That we overture the Synod of the Potomac to request the 
General Synod to constitute the said Guilford, Davidson, Central and 
Catawba Classes a new district Synod under the name and title: The 
North Carolina Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States. 

“Resolved, That the North Carolina Synod when constituted shall be 
the legal successor of the said Classis of North Carolina, and shall come 
into possession of all the rights, privileges, property and obligations of the 
said Classis of North Carolina. 

“Resolved, That the above action shall stand or fall as a unit. 

“At the appointed time this matter came up for consideration. Classis 
spent a season in prayer for divine guidance, and then went into commit- 
tee of the whole, with Rev. J. L. Murphy in the chair and the Stated Clerk 
acting as secretary. After due consideration the committee decided to report 
the paper favorably to the Classis. The committee of the whole then arose. 
The paper was adopted by unanimous vote of the Classis.” 

This overture came before the Synod in annual session in Mercersburg, 
Pa., in October, 1912. But also the Synod had before it an overture signed 
by seven ministers and 259 members of churches in North Carolina, “‘pro- 
testing against the action of said Classis and requesting a different divi- 
sion.’ The whole matter was referred to a committee consisting of Revs. 
ee cker a) i) He Stein, DDH. L. G Kieffer; D.D:, and elders 
G. D. Robb and Jacob Rohrback. 

The committee reported unfavorably on the overture of the Classis 
and favorably on that of the seven ministers and 259 members requesting 
the organization of a new Classis between the Yadkin and Catawba rivers 
under the name, ‘Central Carolina Classis.” This action of the Synod came 
properly before the Classis in annual session in 1913 in Mt. Zion Reformed 
Church, Rowan County. The Classis also had before it for consideration 
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an overwhelming number of petitions in opposition to the action of 
Synod. The whole subject was referred to the following committee: 
Revs. J. L. Murphy, P. M. Trexler and elders G. H. Peeler, J. O. Moose 
and P. J. Leonard. The committee gave due consideration to the several 
items referred to them, and then at the time for the matter, which was made 
the order of the day, they submitted a lengthy report, closing with the 
following resolutions as an overture to the Synod of the Potomac: 

“WHEREAS, The Synod of the Potomac in annual session in Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania, last October directed that the Classis of North Carolina dis- 
miss all the ministers except one and all the congregations between the 
Yadkin and Catawba rivers, for the purpose of forming a new Classis, and 
at the same time advised the formation of another Classis east of the 
Yadkin River, the said course in effect forming three new Classes in the 
territory of the said Classis of North Carolina; the said course at the same 
time in the one case cutting off a part of Classis, and in the other case dis- 
solving the Classis without its consent, contrary to the spirit and the letter of 
Article 103 of the Constitution, and 

“WHEREAS, The Classis of North Carolina in 1904 and again in IQII 
refused to give its consent to such a division and dissolution, and 

“WHEREAS, Numerous overtures from consistories, members, ministers, 
eraduates and Trustees of our two institutions of learning (Catawba and 
Claremont colleges), and Managers of Nazareth Orphans’ Home earnestly 
request Classis to take such action now as will prevent such division, and 

“WHEREAS, The proposal of Synod has caused great dissatisfaction 
among the membership of the churches in the Classis of North Carolina 
on account of the injury it would bring to our work in the fields of Mis- 
sions, education, sustentation in weak charges, Church extension and the 
support of Nazareth Orphans’ Home as emphasized in the many earnest 
requests coming to Classis from all parts and sections of our beloved Church 
in North Carolina asking action that will preserve this body from such 
disastrous division, 

“Resolved, That the Classis of North Carolina, with no discourtesy to the 
Synod of the Potomac, and with no disloyalty to our higher authorities in 
the Church, respectfully informs the said Synod of the Potomac that be- 
cause, as above recited, great harm would come to our work and great dis- 
satisfaction to the large majority of our Reformed people in North Carolina, 
we cannot see our way clear to comply with the instructions of Synod. 

“esolved, That we prayerfully, lovingly and earnestly request the Synod 
of the Potomac at its session in Frederick, Maryland, October next, to take 
such final action in the premises as will preserve the Church in North Caro- 
lina as a united body, thereby adding strength and not bringing weakness 
to the Reformed Church in the Southland.” 
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This action of the Classis of North Carolina, also statements of Dr. C. 
Banks McNairy and elder John L. C. Miller in harmony with the same, 
were referred by the Synod of the Potomac in session in 1913 in Frederick, 
Maryland, to the following special committee: Revs. A. S. Weber, D.D., 
ee ee ouyvder, |) 1) )etacker; D2 Dy and elders E~ A: Rice and W. J. 
Zacharias. A majority report favorable to the request of the Classis of 
NonhneCarolina, signed by Revs. A. S. Weber, G. A. Snyder and elder 
FE. A. Rice, and a minority report unfavorable to the Classis, signed by 
Rev. T. J. Hacker and elder W. J. Zacharias, were presented to the Synod. 
The Synod adopted the minority report, thereby denying the request of the 
Classis of North Carolina. Dr. Joseph L. Murphy in behalf of himself and 
Dr. J. C. Leonard immediately gave notice of complaint to the General 
Synod. The complaint was sustained by the Synod, and so the action of 
Synod in attempting to create a new Classis within the bounds of the 
Classis of North Carolina was stayed until the General Synod should 
review the whole subject and render a judicial decision. 

The General Synod met in the First Reformed Church, Lancaster, Pa., 
May 12-20, 1914. The complaint against the action of the Synod of the 
Potomac was referred to the Judicial Committee. In the hearing before 
the Judicial Committee the Synod of the Potomac was represented by Rev. 
Uiejeertackner.D. Key. DP. >. Land; D.D;, and elder W. J. Zacharias, 
Esq., who had been appointed by Potomac Synod to defend its action. 
Those defending the complaint were Rev. J. S. Kieffer, D.D., and Rev. 
J. C. Leonard, D.D. The Judicial Committee gave many hours to hearing 
both sides in the controversy, and then submitted the following report to 
the General Synod: 

“Your committee, after due deliberation on the facts and arguments 
presented by both parties of the complaint, unanimously recommend: 

“1. That General Synod sustain the complaint of Joseph L. Murphy 
against the Synod of the Potomac for the following reason: 

“That the Potomac Synod at its annual meeting at Frederick, Md., 
1913, erred in reaffirming its action of the Synod at Mercersburg, 1912, 
constituting a portion of the Classis of North Carolina into a new Classis, 
to be known as the Central Carolina Classis, without having an official 
request from the Classis of North Carolina, either to consider or to take 
such action, and without due consultation with said Classis whether such 
action should be taken or not, thus violating article 103 of the constitution 
as interpreted in the light of article 86 and article 114. 

“2. That the effect of this action be defined as follows: That Potomac 
Synod be directed to rescind its action creating the Central Carolina Classis 
and restore the Classis of North Carolina to the status in which it was 
before the action of the Potomac Synod in 1912.” 
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Thus was brought to a close a very unhappy episode in our North Caro- 
lina ecclesiastical body. Fortunately for mortals a beneficent overruling 
Providence guides through turmoil and strife. A great poet wrote: 
“Behind the dim unknown standeth God within the shadow keeping watch 


above His own.” 


9. Distress DurRING THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 


The Civil War was in every way a dark period for the churches in the 
South. When the Classis met at St. Paul’s Church, Rowan County, in 
April, 1862, a cloud of gloom hung over the entire country. There 
was sadness in the hearts of ministers and elders. The seat of Rev. Samuel 
J. Fetzer, the beloved pastor of West Rowan Charge, was vacant; he had 
answered the roll-call in heaven. Rev. P. A. Long wrote the report on 
religion and morals, In that report is the first reference to/thesGivime ye 
“The many calamities which excite our country have greatly affected the 
Church. Many of our brethren have been called by our rulers to leave their 
homes and thus made vacant their places in the church.” This was early in 
the war. Next year the story was sadder. Rev. John Lantz in his report 
on the state of the church, said: “In looking over the reportem son mcg 
several charges in connection with Classis, we have observed with profound 
sorrow the desolations of the war with its concomitant evils in our beloved 
Zion. It has brought death and gloom in many a once happy family, made 
vacant many places in the sanctuary formerly vocal with the praises of God, 
and borne away from time to eternity many of our most promising and 
excellent young men. Among them were youths of high literary attainments 
and mental culture, as well as devoted piety, which fitted them for eminent 
usefulness in the Church and the world and made them the hope of the 
future prosperity of our Reformed Zion in the South.” Thursday, July 16, 
of that year was appointed a day of fasting and prayer. The records of 1864 
say: “Amid the calamities which have afflicted our country and the sorrows 
whose bitter waters have rolled their dark waves through all our churches, 
we have cause of devout gratitude to God for His great mercy vouchsafed 
to us. Our churches without perhaps a single exception are mourning over 
the death of members to whom they looked with hope for the future. Our 
hearts are pained at the remembrance that so many loved ones have been 
taken from us.” July 21 was appointed as a day of fasting and prayer. 

The place appointed for the meeting in 1865 was Daniel’s Church, Lin- 
coln County, Tuesday before the second Sunday in May. But Classis could 
not meet at the time and place designated, on account of the presence of 
hostile armies. Accordingly the President and Stated Clerk issued a call 
for a meeting at Grace Church, Rowan County, November 3, 1865, to 
transact all business that would come up at a regular meeting. The war was 
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over, but its effects were to be felt through many coming years. It left 
the treasury of Classis literally bankrupt. Col. George Barnhart, the treas- 
urer, reported in hand a Confederate bond for $319 in Confederate cur- 
rency. [he archives of Classis contain the $300 bond, one $10 bill, one $5 bill 
and two $2 bills. All the funds in the treasurer’s hands had become worth- 
less through the collapse of the Confederate government. The Classis had to 
begin its financial business anew. The records of that year say: “It is under 
unusual circumstances we meet as a Classis. The events of the past four 
years have been such as greatly to depress our churches and to impoverish 
them. Many of our most pious and active members have fallen, and our 
number is greatly reduced. Many of our youths have been swept away 
by the floods of iniquity from their safe position in the bosom of the 
Church. ... Poverty, too, like an armed man, is upon us. All these things 
cause deep gloom to rest upon our Church. Yet we owe great praise to 
God that our churches have so much escaped the corrupting influences of 
the war, and still maintain their existence. As a general thing, the churches 
are rapidly rising from their late depression, are beginning to look hope- 
fully into the future, and are laying plans to preserve their spiritual in- 
heritance to their children. In most cases, they hope to do something for 
the support of their pastors as the business of the country shall be resumed.” 

That same year the Mission Board of Classis reported itself practically 
bankrupt, since it had in hand but seventy-nine cents in good money, while 
$532.70 had perished with the Confederacy. The outlook of the mis- 
sion field was gloomy. There were numerous inviting opportunities, 
but there were no funds. In 1866 Classis found itself in debt $26. The 
condition of the treasury was but little more favorable in the three follow- 
ing years. In 1870 all bills had been met, and there was a small balance 
(twenty cents) in the treasury. That year a plan was devised to inaugu- 
rate an aggressive method to secure largely increased benevolent contribu- 
tions. The plan proposed by the committee appointed for the purpose, 
which was reported in 1871, favored the organization of “A Board of 
Systematic Benevolence.” The plan was adopted, and that system had an 
honorable and successful history of many years. 

While those years during and succeeding the war formed a period of 
darkness for the Reformed Church in North Carolina, yet the pastors and 
people did not lose heart. At the close of the war Classis addressed 
a pastoral letter to the churches under her care. “The times,” says the letter, 
“in which it has pleased God to cast our lot are such as seem to heighten the 
interest of the followers of Christ in each other. The intimate relation we 
sustain as brethren in the same communion will permit us to undertake this 
act of watchfulness and care without presumption. ... In these days when 
the bonds which unite the Christian household have in so many cases been 
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sundered, we would remind you that these sad events should not cause 
neglect of family religion, and the great covenant duty of training up the 
children for Christ in the knowledge of the truth. There is danger of the re- 
ligious duties of the household falling into disuse when the head of the 
family has fallen. We urge upon Christian mothers to preserve the charac- 
ter and service of their families as required by the Word of God. In every 
case where the baptism of children has been deferred, awaiting the father’s 
return, see to it that the child does not grow up without the mark of 
Christ. Attend strictly to the catechization of the children, and thus make 
your homes Bethels, where your little ones do not only grow in stature, but 
also in the fear of God and the knowledge of His Word. As we love the 
Church of Christ and with deep solicitude look into the future, we entreat 
Christian mothers, in this day of calamity, overwhelmed with care, who are 
widows, not to neglect to train their ‘household treasures’ in the way of life, 
so that the Church in days to come may reap of the fruits of your labors, 
tears and prayers a rich harvest of increase. Should not the consistory of 
the Church make it a solemn duty to watch over such families and encour- 
age widowed mothers in their holy and arduous work? Should not the 
Church assume a parent’s place for those, alas so many, who are doubly 
orphaned? Are they not the children of the Church by baptism, and does 
not the covenant bind the Church to watch over, love and care for 
them? We have almost as many orphans in the Church as are the chil- 
dren whose parents yet live; almost as many widows as wives. Here a sad 
and pious work is set before you by the Father of the fatherless and the 
widow’s God. Let parents and the Church see to it that the young are 
well catechized and brought up in the fear of God and the love of the 
Church and our Zion shall soon flourish. ... We as a Church occupy a noble 
position. We have calmly kept ourselves from strife and divisive words 
or counsel, and there is not a word in all our records to divide us or offend 
a Christian brother. We may then dwell in peace and unity. Neither, so 
far as we can see, is there one act or word in the records of our Church 
North that is marked by bitterness; but our churches have been hailed 
with delight on the return of peace, and all brethren speak to us words of 
love and kindness. Let us then as a Church maintain the unity of our 
whole body, and let it be our task to cement the bonds that shall make our 
country one. ... A large number of those formerly slaves are now cast 
upon the country uneducated, without the means of life. Their condition 
makes an appeal to all Christian men. Some of you formerly sustained 
the relation of masters. The change in civil relation has not changed the 
Christian relation. It is now demanded of us all to ask what God requires of 
us in respect to them. ... Let all men seek to be faithful in this new rela- 
tion in which we are placed to the colored race. Let Christian kindness 
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mark our treatment of them. Let all men be patient and forbearing, as 
God is towards us, and let us seek to return to a blessing what now seems a 
burden.” 

The above extracts are taken from the beautiful letter sent out by the 
Classis of North Carolina to its congregations and members at the close of 
the Civil War. It was a long letter of fine composition, full of serious facts 
and kind admonitions, signed by the President, Rev. Jeremiah Ingold, and 
the Stated Clerk, Rev. G. W. Welker. 


10. BENEVOLENT OPERATIONS WITHIN THE CLASSIS 
oF NorTH CAROLINA 


Classis has not been the recipient of any large gifts. The work has been 
carried on principally through the free-will offerings of her people. Within 
the last several years the Board of Missions has treated the Classis gener- 
ously in the support of missionaries. In 1856 the Classis received a dona- 
tion of $50 from an unknown friend in New York “for the spread 
of the Gospel in the South.” In 1860 the Classis gave its endorsement to a 
plan to raise a fund of $60,000 for the endowment of Catawba College. 
Considerable of the amount was received in bonds, which the Civil War 
rendered worthless. In 1863 Mr. John Hileman, an elder in the West 
Rowan charge, donated to Classis the sum of $220.50. In 1864 the Classis 
decided to increase the amount to $5,000, to be invested for the benefit of 
indigent widows of deceased ministers of the Classis, and agents were ap- 
pointed in each charge for the purpose. But the war also rendered this 
worthy cause of no avail. 

The Classis, while unable to give large sums in support of any particular 
cause, has always done its best to help along places that needed assistance. 
There are but few congregations in the Classis that have not in some way 
been her beneficiaries. In the early years assistance was rendered rather in 
giving assistance in the support of missionaries, and in later years in help- 
ing to build houses of worship. In 1860 the sum of $200 was appropriated 
to assist in supporting the pastor of the church at Newton. At the same time 
provision was made to supplement the salary of the pastor of the Grace 
charge (Grace, Bethel and the mission at Hickory Tavern). When Classis 
met at Emanuel Church, Davidson County, in 1871, one of the items 
coming up for consideration was an appeal in behalf of the Reformed 
Church at Hickory. Classis took favorable action, as follows: ““Whereas, the 
prospects of the Reformed congregation at Hickory Station are of unusual 
promise, and as the effort at that place deserves support, Resolved, that 
this Classis approves of the effort to erect a house of worship at this 
place, and will do all it can to encourage the important work; that this 
enterprise be recommended to the Church and people under the care of 
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Classis as worthy of the bestowment of their means upon it; that the 
ministers of Classis be not unmindful of this claim and bring it to the notice 
of their people; that the appeal of our brethren abroad be endorsed by this 
Classis as an urgent one and a worthy object of liberality.” 

In 1872 the Classis undertook to establish a “Mission House” for the 
training of students for the ministry. A committee was appointed to draw 
up regulations for the conduct of such an institution, and to receive 
proposals for its location and funds for its support. The enterprise proved 
impracticable, and was dropped the next year. But the effort shows the 
anxiety of the people to secure ministers. In 1891 the Synod of the 
Potomac, in session at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, appointed a commit- 
tee to confer with the Classis of North Carolina and the Trustees of 
Catawba College on the subject of establishing a theological department 
in that institution. This action was in answer to a request from the executive 
committee of the Trustees that such a department be established. That 
committee reported to the next Synod in favor of the work, and the 
Synod pledged the sum of $1,000 annually for five years for the support 
of a professor of theology. The Synod also agreed to raise an endowment 
fund of $25,000, and appointed a committee to mature a plan. The several 
Classes of Synod had in the meantime assumed the amounts apportioned 
for the support of the professor. Rev. Wm. C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., was elected 
to the position and provision was made for his inauguration. The Rev. 
Dr. Schaeffer, however, declined to accept the position. The Synod in 
session at York, Pennsylvania, the next year took the following action: 
“Resolved, that because of the changed condition of affairs in the Classis 
of North Carolina, making the election of a theological professor at this 
time unnecessary, the election of such professor be indefinitely post- 
poned. Resolved, that the agency for securing an endowment fund be 
discontinued. Resolved, that the several Classes contributing this fund 
be requested to turn the same over to the Trustees of Catawba College for 
the use of the general endowment fund.” The theological department was 
dropped by the Synod. The time given to its consideration was not lost. 
The attention of the Church in the North was called to the great mission 
field offered by North Carolina to the Reformed Church. The Classis of 
North Carolina made far more substantial progress in the years when the 
great subject of Christian Education for her people was before the Synod 
than during any previous similar period. Wider publicity was given to the 
consideration of the work in the Classis of North Carolina. 

In 1903 George G. Solliday, who had at heart the interest of the Re- 
formed Church in North Carolina, donated to the Trustees of Catawba 
College a fund of $15,000 (afterwards increased to $20,000) to establish 
a theological professorship at such time as the Trustees may deem this step 
necessary. In the meantime the accrued interest on the fund was to be 
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used in assisting to build mission churches in North Carolina. In 1905 
this fund was changed to a “Beneficiary Education Fund.” From the 
interest on this fund a student for the ministry pursuing his course at 
Catawba College and a Reformed Theological Seminary 1s entitled to $100 
annually. Any part of the interest not so used goes into another permanent 
fund, to be loaned to mission churches in the South at a low rate of interest 
on easy payments. 

The urgent necessity for funds for mission work in the Classis has been 
felt from the first. In 1832 Classis appealed to the Missionary Society of 
the Reformed Church for a missionary to labor in the “destitute places” 
of its territory; that is, they wanted a man to serve Reformed congrega- 
tions already organized, but which had been for years without ministers. 
This appeal was answered by the Society sending Rev. William C. Bennet, 
a young minister just from the Seminary. He was commissioned for four 
months and was to be under the direction of the Classis of North Carolina, 
and supported in part by its people. In 1835 Rev. W. C. Rankin was 
appointed the Classical missionary. His first duty was to visit the South 
Carolina churches, and he was accorded a letter of introduction to them. 
He was also appointed agent to carry out the purpose of the newly-organ- 
ized Missionary Society. Emanuel, Davidson County, was resuscitated in 
1836. In 1837 two new congregations were reported, St. Matthew’s and 
Gowers omyrna. Lhe former was placed in the charge served by .Rev. 
J. G. Fritchey, and the latter was to be served by the traveling missionary. 
Lile’s Creek congregation, in Lincoln County, was reported in 1839. Friend- 
ship, in Caldwell County, was reported in 1844. In 1848 Classis  se- 
lected the Reformed Church of Newton, Catawba County, as the 
next place of meeting, but no congregation is reported until the 
meeting in 1850. Bethany, in Davidson County, was reorganized in 1848 
or 1849. Mt. Carmel, in Davidson County, was reported in 1850, and St. 
Patiicwin the vicinity of Salisbury, in} 1851. The mission work of-the 
Classis progressed remarkably well under the circumstances. The pastors 
were not afraid of additional work, and all the new congregations were 
organized and served by neighboring pastors. The work was mostly in the 
country. St. Paul’s Church was intended to accommodate the Reformed 
members living in Salisbury as well as those living near by in the country. 
Newton was the county seat of the new county of Catawba. 


Il. [HE FOUNDING OF NAZARETH ORPHANS HOME 


In March, 1899, in the “Reformed Church Corinthian,’ Dr. Joseph L. 
Murphy published an article by the author of this book in advocacy of 
an orphans’ home within the bounds of the Classis of North Carolina, under 
the title, “An Orphans’ Home for the Classis,” as follows: 

“Every pastor in the Classis of North Carolina has felt the urgent 
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need of an institution close home where the fatherless and motherless 
children of our Reformed people can be properly cared for. The Reformed 
Church has orphan homes, but they are all too far away to enlist the sympa- 
thetic interest of our own people, and they are too far distant from us to 
be of any practical benefit to us. There is not now a single one of our 
children in any one of our orphan homes. It is inconceivable that there are 
no children needing the protection of such a home near our doors. 

“Is it possible for us to maintain such a home? Yes. There is no other 
cause that appeals so eloquently to the hearts of men and women. When 
the Christmas-time comes and our minds are turned toward the Christ- 
child, we have always regretted that we could not make an appeal for help 
to sustain such a home. Every other pastor has felt the same thing. Our 
people would support such a home handsomely. And besides we could rea- 
sonably expect responses from Virginia, Maryland, and other parts of the 
Church. 

“There are men and women in this State fully able to.start such a home. 
Some of them have no children of their own; do not their hearts warm 
towards the poor little children that are left as orphans? Cannot some 
person or persons be found ready to volunteer to begin a home fraught 
with such rich blessings for the unfortunate? 

“Tf these lines are read by any persons interested in such a project, we 
hope that they will be given consideration, carefully and prayerfully. 

“The Classis may not be ready to undertake such a work just now. But 
it is surely worth some thought. And if some one will donate a suitable 
site and buildings, the home can easily be conducted, and many poor chil- 
dren will find it a great blessing.” 

The Classis met in 69th annual sessions in Lower Stone (Grace) 
Church, Rowan County, this same year, May 3, 1899. The following 
resolution concerning the establishment of an orphans’ home was adopted: 
“Believing that it is the sentiment of the Classis of North Carolina that 
something definite should be done with reference to the orphans of our 
Church in North Carolina, Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to investigate the feasibility of the establishment of a church 
orphans’ home for our Classis, and if found practicable to present plans, 
etc., for the establishment of such institution at our next meeting.” The 
following were appointed on this committee: Revs. J. M. L. Lyerly, J. D. 
Andrew, H. A. M. Holshouser. This committee made formal report in 
1900, In this report a suggestion was made that information had come to 
the committee that a possible solution of the orphan home question might 
come through boards already in existence in the denomination doing this 
kind of splendid work. The idea seemed to be that we might have a kind 
of “branch home” in connection with one of the established institutions. 
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The committee suggested the advisability of appointing a committee 
“looking to the practical turn that may be made by conferring with 
such boards as may be of assistance in the accomplishment of our cherished 
object, and to report at some future special or the next regular meeting 
of Classis.’’ Accordingly the committee was continued. Investigation dur- 
ing the year convinced the committee that the way for the Classis to 
have an orphans’ home was to endorse the project heartily and proceed 
to raise money and build the home. The Classis by unanimous vote 
instructed this same committee to carry forward this determined purpose, 
which it did with fine success. 

In the year 1936 the Board of Managers of Nazareth Orphans’ Home 
published the story of the Home in a beautiful booklet of forty pages and 
cover. Rev. William C. Lyerly, many years secretary of the Board, was 
the author of the booklet. The following sketch of the man to whom most 
credit for the Home is due is taken from this published history of the 
institution : 

“The moving spirit in the conception and the founding of Nazareth 
Orphans’ Home was Rev. J. M. L. Lyerly, Ph.D. He was chairman of the 
committee appointed at Lowerstone in 1899; the writer of the resolution 
adopted at Shiloh in 1901; the ‘agent’ appointed at Daniel’s in 1902; the 
chairman of the committee appointed at Corinth, Hickory, in 1903 that 
brought forth the name and the location, at Salisbury October 13, 1903. He 
was elected to the Board of Managers, elected President October 13, 1903, 
andseryed jor 20 years till his.death,,March.17, 1923.*He secured the 
Articles of -Incorporation and the Charter. No account of Nazareth Or- 
phans’ Home would be complete without a brief account of the life and the 
ministry of this good man. 

“Facob Martin Luther Lyerly, son of Martin and Camilla Fisher Lyerly, 
lineal descendent of Christopher Lyerly, pioneer German Lutheran layman, 
was born November 18, 1862. He was dedicated to God in baptism by the 
late Dr. Samuel Rothrock of Organ Lutheran Church. He was catechized 
and confirmed in Lowerstone Reformed Church by the late Rev. Robert F. 
Crooks. He was educated at Catawba College, one of the class of 1880. 
The Classis of North Carolina licensed him to the Gospel Ministry, May 4, 
1889 and ordained him that year, October 10, and installed him pastor of the 
Central Rowan charge. 

“During his ministry of 34 years he was pastor of the Central Rowan, 
the Lincoln and the Waughtown charges; stated supply for the Lower 
Davidson and Guilford charges. He preached in almost all of the churches 
in the interest of Nazareth Orphans’ Home. 

“He founded and maintained ‘Crescent Academy and Business College,’ 
a first grade private institution, for a period of almost two decades. In 
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this school be associated with himself some excellent men and women 
teachers. He gave several hundred boys and girls the advantages of high 
school education at low cost at a time when there were no rural high 
schools and very few in the cities. 

“His father died when he was a small boy. He grew up under the stern 
care of a widowed mother. All that he had he earned by hard work. He 
was united in marriage with Miss Mary Eugenia Peeler, a woman from a 
staunch Reformed generation. To them were born 11 children. They often 
took into their home worthy poor boys and girls to help them along life’s 
way. It was the fact that he saw a need for the home, and had such com- 


Lyerly building and Hedrick auditorium, Nazareth Orphans’ Home. 


passion for the boys and girls, that he dedicated his life to the founding 
and the management of the home. He has one son in the Ministry, Rev. 
J. N. Lyerly, two daughters are wives of Ministers, and another son is Mr. 
Ray P. Lyerly, superintendent of the Home. His grave is in the cemetery 
of the Bethany Reformed Church near the Home and the school which he 
founded. The vision lured him on in the work till he saw Nazareth Orphans’ 
Home well established and bountifully maintained.” 

In 1902 Rev. J. M. L. Lyerly was appointed to canvass the Classis to 
raise in pledges at least $3,000, preliminary to establishing such a home. 
In 1903, that sum having been subscribed, Revs. J. M. L. Lyerly, J. H. 
Keller and Elder J. C. Lippard were appointed to formulate plans for the 
proposed home. At a special meeting of Classis in Faith Church, Salisbury, 
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August 13, 1903, this committee made its report, and at this time and place 
Classis decided to establish Nazareth Orphans’ Home, at Crescent, Rowan 
County. A board of managers was elected, and they secured a charter at 
once and purchased sixteen and two-fifths acres of land for $410. In 
1906 the McNairy farm, consisting of 85 acres, was purchased at a cost 
of $4,100. The home was opened December 2, 1906, with five children, in 
charge of Miss Mary P. Abbott. 

It is impossible to list all gifts made by friends throughout the land to 
the several enterprises of the Home through the years. Lands have been 
purchased and buildings constructed. Into these projects went contribu- 
tions large and small from hundreds of people whose names do not appear 
on the treasurer's books, but whose donations are prized as highly as the 
larger specific gifts of those in position to contribute special permanent 
funds while living or in bequests available at the death of the donors. 
The carefully kept books of George H. Moose, treasurer, show the list of 
the latter class of donations: 


Diy Moses A. Foil, Mt. Pleasant, N. C: 


HT (GaP aR) Roe carat aire rT a RA a aaron nner a ar Endowment 
Dimeaulsbartinger, Mt, Pleasant, N. C. 

Dem LOO 7 6 a2 ee th. ag hfe G hrs some be ws Endowment 
Dr. John A. Foil, Newton, N. C. 

ereuNE ME IM MLOO fae iat es eo shave sh oto osteo ys Endowment 
Mrs. Margaret E. S. Hood, Frederick, Md. 

SCL STE JT “TIRE ge pep Da ee Hood Cottage 
Paiene-somine Liome, Philadelphia, Pa: 

EarneeMmE 1 LOL y Alga teres ete a sees Blais a hichess os Hood Cottage 


Mrs. Katherine S. Jacobs, Mrs. Georgiana Simmons, and 
Miasceiia V. Houck, Frederick, Md. 


SROC. 00 CEaMRRNE TI RNS err Hoes cae tare era ar Sy ta a eae Hood Cottage 
Mr. David Imbler, Davidson Co., N. C. 

SST ROS Oe AIRY OLS Fete oor a ee Lyerly Building 
Mr. Melville E. Doll, Frederick, Md. 

SCC MCGMRGNV Leh Ibu oat atc WMA cl aise olla ea too Lyerly Building 
Dr. Chas. H. Gutelius, Mifflinburg, Pa. 

PG Cm AWA) S00) l Suteas ce ce SO ar herp ens) 9 hen a or Lyerly Building 
Miss Mary A. Woodring, Easton, Pa. 

Sem rCOme QV Vill) LO LO. e2lss beaters tethers Seth 6.4%: eassievs fay. Lyerly Building 
Elder David H. Hinkle, Lexington, N. C. 

SR ORO OMG il) aT O.LOcg notte rset al. er ceca u"s 5 .pae: eho ree ga Endowment 


Mrs. Laura Hoffman-Hodges, Baltimore, Md. 
morse Mla VIL SLO Line a ecmenrtsoee Ale tina ber cc es is, «dtm Pussy aimee 0s Endowment 


6 
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Mr. J. M. May, Greensboro, N. C. 


$2°600,00 (Will) 102008. - see one ie nt nee ee Endowment 
Mrs. D. T. Payne, High Point, N. C. 

G1 35430024 CWA) G1 O22) aerate ance -h- eer eee Payne Building 
Mr. Chas. M. Owen, Lexington, N. C. 

GTOO.00: ( Wall) M1922. hs sei ce)s eet ye oe eee Endowment 
Mr. William E. Deal, China Grove, N. C. 

$700.00. 0 Wall \id O22 ayant eaten: eee en ae Current Funds 
Mipsis emleeoncicd eleexine tone Nes 

$500.00 eGWill 2102225 fa). steerer eee Endowment 
Martha Lula Frey 

ST00.00m(s Will) 21923.) ccc ter tame eee etre ante ee Endowment 
Elder and Mrs. G. A. Wood, Chambersburg, Pa. 

$5,000 {( Gift) “1923-6%. 5 fia U ee eh ee Endowment 
Miss Mary E. Santee, Philadelphia, Pa. 

$5,000,000 Will) a10247 Ane. .c< jae eee ete on ee Payne Building 
Mr. Welker Pless, Rowan Co., N. C. : 

$5 31;00 ( Will) 21 O27 a0 zie on pe ieee ame eee ee Current Funds 
Visa i at Zeopenceme: 

2,395.00. (Gilt) 1925-0. te serene Endowment 
ihesBrey Estate, Mecklenbures Co Na Ot 

3O05.0.17 GWiAill) 19260 32) tr5.. cece ee eee ete re Current Funds 
Miss Mary U. Kunkle, Frederick, Md. 

$285 COOK CW ill). 1020 cee een oe ee ere Current Funds 
Mrs Roberteleiler stanly County mine. 

2,000.00 mC Will) 900 27 are cee enue er ene Superintendent’s House 
Mrs. Sallie Prizer, Schwenksville, Pa. 

125,00 -C Willie O3 Tite seseg ety. eee ee Endowment 
Mrs. Lucindia A. Beyerly, Germantown, O. 

$680.67 = (GWiall)akt 0328 ere ern on er eee Whitener Laundry 
Mire eBarrincver sh owanwon Ne oe 

535205. 20 (VWalI aL G32 eres te Gy center Current Funds 
Mr John SY caccr =) llentownelea. 

5500.00 9( NVALL VBL O 39 eee 07. tree een oe Current Funds 
Mrs. Alice Rinker, Woodstock, Va. 

D33T:O5 —GVVULE BAT O222Aeeee ey eet Re ee Current Funds 
Elder John H. Moose, Gold Hill, N. C. 

$100.00 *C Will) 1034 haere tte ee ee Endowment 
Mr. John W. Bickel 

SQO.O 184 Will f TEL O25 che ee caret ie heye shone eet oe Current Funds 


Mr. Daniel W. Mickley, Chambersburg, Pa. 
B3,003725 (VV) 1025 eet. ciel act gre ee er Current Funds 
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Mr. Henry M. Kime, Barberton, O. 

Bee OMEN il) SIO 20s eegen attire Gaerelan cy Ss rail Current Funds 
miders|. bs tiedrick, Lexington, N. C: 

$42,000.00 (Annuity) 1922. 
Piece ras Db. Byerly, Lexington, N.C: 

Ee OKO OGIN UV i111) hype ee Meira ene ey RI, AP ere Matar et et Endowment 


Ieee URCHMOULLDING SU NDS ms LHROUGHE TE h@lLASSIS 
oF NorTH CAROLINA 


The first “Church Building Fund” in the Classis of North Carolina was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Abel A. Shuford, members of Corinth Church, 
Hickory, in 1903. It was designated “The Archie Campbell Shuford Church 
Building Fund of $500” in memory of their deceased son. In the records 
of the Board of Home Missions it bears the number 45, which shows that 
this was one of the first funds after this form of benevolence was organ- 
ized by the Board of Home Missions of the denomination at the suggestion 
of Rev. A. C. Whitmer, superintendent. This department of home mission- 
ary work began in a small way. A complete fund was to be $500 or more. 
Many scores of such funds were established as the years went by. In 1934, 
when the union of the Evangelical Synod and the Reformed Church was 
consummated, the aggregate of these building funds in the Reformed 
Church was the handsome sum of $845,500. Included in this sum was an 
amount of $185,500, of “Gift Church Building Funds,” which means that 
some of the funds were designated as donations to be applied to certain 
local missionary churches. The Rev. Mr. Whitmer did not even dream that 
his idea would prove so popular and grow to such handsome proportions in 
donations. Many such funds are still being contributed all over the denomi- 
nation. The funds are loaned to mission churches at the low rate of 2 per 
cent, to be repaid in a reasonable number of years, then to be loaned to other 
missions in the same way. It is an attractive form of benevolence and appeals 
to missionary-minded men and women and organizations. 

Other such funds and partial funds, noted in the records of the Classis 
of North Carolina, are the following: 

“The Major Sidney M. Finger Church Building Fund of $500,” pro- 
vided in the will of Major Finger, a member of Grace Church, Newton. 

In Major Finger’s will provision was also made for a “S500 Foreign 
Mission Fund.” Both of these funds came to the Classis, and by the Classis 
were sent to the respective boards of the Reformed Church. 

Mt. Zion Church, China Grove, started a fund in 1914 and through a 
period of years raised $179.14, for which they received credit from the 
Board of Missions. 

“The North Carolina Classis Church Building Fund of $500,” designated 
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as a gift fund to Memorial Church, Winston-Salem, This was Fund No. f. 

A like building fund, designated No. 2, was raised for Memorial Church, 
Winston-Salem. These funds were raised in 1917. The sum of $312.08 
was contributed towards fund No. 3 for this same church by certain 
individuals, but it seems not to have been completed, though whatever addi- 
tional sums were contributed went to Memorial Church. 

“The W.M.S. Church Building Fund, Lexington, North Carolina, of 
$500.”’ This fund was contributed in 1919 by the W.M.S. of First Church, 
and sent to the Board of Home Missions. It bears the number 638. 

In the will of Daniel Moose, a member of Bethel (Bear Creek) Church, 
Stanly County, he designated $100 for Home Missions, presumably as a 
building fund to be finished by that congregation, though the records do 
not show further additions. 

No. 1098 fund is designated “Mrs. Alice Ingold Murrill Whitener 
Church Building Fund of $500,” given by the W.M.S. of the Classis of 
North Carolina. 4 

When Bethel Church, High Point, was disbanded all the property was 
left to be disposed of legally by the Classis of North Carolina. A “Gift 
Church Building Fund of $1,500” was directed to First Church (Waugh- 
town), Winston-Salem. The sum of $2,100 was applied to certain other 
building operations of the Classis. The Bethel Church parsonage, valued 
at $3,000, was donated to the First Reformed Church of High Point. 

A Building Fund of $135.10 plus the proceeds of the sale of five and one- 
quarter acres of land (our interest in St. Peter's Church®preper; yes 
tawba County) was donated to Trinity-St. John’s Church, Conover, to be 
used in their parsonage building. 

A Building Fund of $1,000 was granted to Hedrick’s Grove Church, 
Davidson County, in 1922, for their new church. 

The Classis of North Carolina has a good record for giving assistance 
to congregations in their church building operations. The donations 
were not generally designated as “Church Building Funds,” though in 
effect it was the equivalent of “gift church building funds.” The donations 
were made in size according to the needs, sometimes less than $500, some- 
times more. There are no doubt omissions in the following impressive list : 


Stoner’s Church, Alamance County, $100. 

Trinity, Concord, first building operation, $500. 

Mt. Tabor Church, Davidson County, first building operation, $35. 
St. Paul’s Church, Enochville, Rowan County, $250. 

Calvary Church, Davidson County, $200. 

Hedrick’s Grove Church, Davidson County, first building, $100. 

Mt. Bethel Church, Blowing Rock, $10. | 

Bethany Church, Crescent, Rowan County, $130. 
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Trinity Church, Conover, first building operation, $265.10, and in addi- 
tion five and one-quarter.acres of St. Peter’s Church lands. 

Heidelberg Church, Thomasville, $400. 

St. James, Mt. Pleasant, first building, $266.66. 

First Church, Salisbury, $1,300. 

Fairview Church, Whitsett, $100. 

First Church, Burlington, first church building, $400. 

First Church, Lexington, first church building, $400. 

First Church, High Point, first building, S$4oo. 

Bethany Church, Davidson County, third church, $100. 

Hebron Church, Davidson County, second church, $1oo. 

First Church, Greensboro, first church, $700. 

Zion, Lenoir, first church building, $700. 

Memorial Church, Winston-Salem, $2,350. 

Bethel Church, High Point, $200. 

Zion Church, Davidson County, $200. 

First Church, High Point, second church building, $500, and in addi- 
tion, Bethel Church parsonage, valued at $3,000. 

Emanuel Church, Lincolnton, $500. 

First Church, Albemarle, $500. 

Trinity Church, Conover, second church building, $1,500. 

Trinity Church, Concord, second church building, $2,000. 

Beulah Church, Davidson County, third church building, $500. 

Hedrick’s Grove Church, Davidson County, second church building, 
$2,000. 

Shiloh Church, Faith, Rowan County, second church, $1,500. 

Patceeehnutrch, landis, $1,000. 

First Church, Charlotte, $4,500. 

First Church (Waughtown), Winston-Salem, second church building, 
$1,500. 

Second Church, Lexington, second church building, $2,000. 

Daniel’s Church, Lincoln County, third church building, $1,000. 

First Church, Asheboro, $2,000; in addition the missionary, Rev. A. O. 
Leonard, collected the sum of $4,933.02 from donors outside of the mem- 


bership. 


13. WoMAN’s MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE CLASSIS 
oF NorTH CAROLINA 


The Woman’s Classical Missionary Society was organized at Mt. Hope 
Church, Guilford County, Rev. James D. Andrew, pastor, May 6, 1897. 
The Classis of North Carolina was in annual session at the same time and 
place. The ladies held their meeting in the Mt. Hope public school building 
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adjacent to the church grounds. The following were elected the first off- 
cers of the Society: President, Miss Ida Hedrick; Vice President, Mrs. 
J. L. Murphy; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Alice Ingold Murrill; Treas- 
urer, Miss Mamie Clapp; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. B. F. Davis. 

The following delegates attended the meeting: Mrs. G. T. Crowell, 
Miss Frances Lippard, Mrs. J. L. Murphy, Mrs. Alice Ingold Murrill, 
Miss Ida Hedrick, Mrs. W. H. McNairy, Mrs. J. P. Linn, Mrs. John Ingle, 
Mrs. Jessie Welker Starr, Miss Mamie Clapp, Miss Minnie Montgomery. 

There is no reference in the proceedings of this meeting to Life Members 
and Members in Memoriam. The second meeting convened in 1898 in 
Newton, the sessions being held in the home of Mrs. Judge M. L. McCorkle. 
In this meeting the following resolution was passed: 

“Resolved, That a payment of $5 shall entitle any one to a life mem- 
bership in this Society, with full privileges of the same, the said fee to be 
paid within the Classical year in which it is pledged, either in one payment 
or in two installments.” 

The following became Life Members at this meeting in 1898: Mrs. 
B. F. Davis, Miss Mollie Fetzer, Mrs: LoodR. Whitenereyitcameo 
Hedrick, Miss Frances Lippard, Miss Minnie Everhart, Miss Mary 
Moose—seven in all. No special emphasis seems to have been laid 
upon securing members of this class for several years following the 1898 
meeting, though reference was occasionally made to those who were Life 
Members. No new members were enrolled until 1911, when the following 
names were added: Mrs. G. T. Crowell, Mrs. C. C. Bost. Then in 1916 two 
additional members were secured—Mrs. R. E. Leonard and Mrs. A. A. 
Blackwelder. The total number of Life Members was thus brought to eleven 
InstO16, 

The class of Members in Memoriam was not defined in the early years 
of the Society’s history. It was generally understood that on the death of a 
Life Member the name would be recorded as a Member in Memoriam, 
though this was not specifically stated anywhere in the Minutes, and I do 
not find that such a roll has been kept in the official records. For several 
years past a service in memory of deceased members of all local societies 
has been conducted at each annual meeting by the Secretary of Life Mem- 
bers and Members in Memoriam, assisted by other ladies. But this memorial 
service was for all deceased members, and not alone for Life Members who 
had been called away the preceding year. By general usage the name ‘‘Mem- 
bers in Memoriam” has been applied to those who were enrolled as such by 
friends of deceased women and men. Since 1916 this department of work 
has been entrusted to an official under the title, “Secretary of Life Members 
and Members in Memoriam.” 
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Through the Woman’s Missionary Society of the Classis of North Caro- 
lina four Church Building Funds have been established as follows: 

hoes Given by the> W.M:S: Birst.Church of Lexington,” $500. 

No. 2. “Mrs. Alice Ingold Murrill Whitener,” $500. 

No. 3. “David Levi and Florence Sloop Correll,’ $500. 

INGwae Vrs: ©. Bost of Hickory,” $500: 

The Classical Society has carried four lists of special membership as 
follows: 1. Life Members of the Classical Society. 2. Members in Memo- 
tiam of the Classical Society. 3. Life Members of the General Synodical 
Society. 4. Members in Memoriam of the General Synodical Society. In 
the first there is at present an enrollment of 141. In the second twenty-seven 
In the third twenty-six. In the fourth seventeen. The total contributions 
through these sources amount to $1,905. The women of the Classical Society 
have done many other special good works. A catalogue of these would 
form an interesting chapter in this book, as would also a list of the hun- 
dreds of accomplishments in kingdom service in the several local congre- 
gations. No wonder St. Paul exhorted the Philippian Church so earnestly: 
“Help those women who labored with me in the Gospel.” ) 

Since this department was organized in 1916 there have been but two 
secretaries, Mrs. J. C. Leonard of Lexington,- 1916-1933, and Mrs. J. H. 
Allen of Greensboro, 1933-1939. 


I4. SUMMER MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


The first mention of a Missionary Conference for the Classis of North 
Carolina was when the subject was made item three in a call for a special 
meeting of the Classis in Salisbury, April 6, 1915. The following were 
appointed a committee to study the subject and make report at the annual 
meeting of Classis the same year: Revs..W. W. Rowe, J. A. Koons,’L. A. 
Peeler. The committee reported that “not sufficient response was received to 
justify the undertaking.” 

In 1916 the following action was taken: A committee consisting of three 
ministers and three laymen was appointed “to consider the advisability of 
holding a Missionary Conference within the bounds of the Classis of 
North Carolina sometime during the year.” The following were appointed: 
Revow wel. Wolfinger, J. A. Koons, J. C. Peeler, and elders:J--T. Hedrick, 
J. E. Holshouser, J. F. Herman. This committee made a careful survey 
of the needs of the congregations of the Classis. Instead of arranging for 
one conference at some point, they decided to put on a wide program of 
education and inspiration. They appointed sub-committees to assist in 
carrying through the program, which was done with splendid success. 
Practically every church in the Classis was visited by two men, mostly 
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laymen. These men addressed the people on such subjects as the follow- 
ing: Scriptural principles of giving; practical business methods of church 
finances; the place of lay service in the church; the work of the Sunday 
schools. Great interest was manifested by the people in these discussions and 
addresses, and unanimous desire was expressed for continuation of this 
method of approach to the membership of the churches of the Classis. It 
was discovered that laymen gladly and enthusiastically render such service 
when assigned to obligations which are worthwhile. Such programs were 
carried out through a period of years. In several sections fine central con- 
ferences composed mainly of elders, deacons and other laymen were con- 
ducted with great success. 

When Classis met in 88th annual sessions in St. Paul’s Church, South 
Fork charge, in 1918, request came from the Woman's Missionary Society 
of the Classis for the appointment of a committee to confer with a similar 
committee from the Society relative to holding a “Summer Missionary 
Conference” in this Classis this year. The request was cheerfully granted 
and the following were appointed: Rev. L. A. Peeler and elders A. L. 
Shuford and A. A. Blackwelder. The result of this new effort was the 
holding of a successful “Summer Missionary Conference” at Catawba 
College July 18-23, 1918. This was the first of the series of such missionary 
conferences which have been held annually with increasing interest. All 
of the conferences have been held at Catawba College, in the early years at 
Newton, and then in Salisbury since the removal of the college to that city. 


15. JOHNS RIveR VALLEY CAMP 


A request came before Classis at Landis in 1935 from the Young 
People’s Conference of the Classis of North Carolina asking this body to 
consider the matter of establishing a camp for the Classis, and suggesting 
the appointment of a committee to study the subject. Favorable action was 
taken and the following committee was appointed: Revs. H. D. Althouse, 
G. T. Fitz and elder H. W. Coble. This committee reported to Classis in 
Greensboro in February, 1936, that the Boy Scout Camp of the Lenoir 
Kiwanis Club was available, recommending that the camp be secured for a 
period of two weeks during July or August. It was also suggested that a 
committee of seven be named to arrange the program and conduct the 
camp. The following were appointed on this committee: H. D. Althouse, 
G. T. Fitz, Dennis Rabb, W. W. Rowe, Farel Warlick, B. J. Peelers Hie ke 
Carpenter. 

The plans were carried out, and the first camp of the Classis was held 
July 22-August 5, 1936. Thirty young people were registered. The venture 
was considered a splendid success. Under a further recommendation of the 
last committee the Classis decided to purchase the camp property from the 
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Lenoir Kiwanis Club for the sum of $1,500 “‘without interest, to be paid at 
the convenience of the Classis.”” Proper organization was set up to make 
effective the broad plans suggested by the committee. In 1937 a Junior and 
a Senior camp each of two weeks were conducted. 

In 1938 three camps were held: Junior-Intermediate with forty-two 
campers; Senior-Young People with forty-seven; Adult with six. In 1939 
three camps were again conducted with increasing interest and numbers. 
In the meantime many improvements have been made on the property, 
including a new house donated by Rev. and Mrs. Shuford Peeler, of 
Charlotte. The permanence of the Johns River Valley Camp seems assured, 
and it will grow more and more popular through the years. 


16. A CHURCH PAPER FOR THE CLASSIS; THE “REFORMED 
CHURCH STANDARD” 


Endorsement was given to authorized publications from the first. The 
Weekly Messenger was accorded many warm resolutions, and ministers 
were enjoined year after year to increase the subscription lists in their 
charges. During the period of separation from Synod the need of a church 
paper published at home was felt very strongly. In 1864 an effort was inau- 
gurated to carry out this long-cherished purpose. Committees were ap- 
pointed to purchase a press and issue the paper. But when this committee 
came to report the next year, the matter was deemed not feasible and was 
accordingly dropped. 

The matter of a home church paper rested until 1873. It was then decided 
to establish such a paper at once, and a strong committee, consisting of S. M. 
Finger, M. L. McCorkle and Rev. Dr. J. Ingold, was appointed to take 
charge of the enterprise. But they reported at the next meeting that insuff- 
cient patronage rendered issuing the paper impracticable. The 
matter rested again for a great many years. 

In 1887, after the Trustees of Catawba College had reorganized the 
institution under the provisions of the charter, the Philomathean Literary 
Society established the College Visitor. It was intended primarily to repre- 
sent the College, but at the same time it did a vast amount of good for 
the whole Classis. The editors in each issue gave a page or two to items of 
church news from the several sections of Classis. It was a financial as well 
as literary success. 

The first issue of any publication sent out from Catawba College bears 
the date of January, 1887. This was Volume I, Number 1, of The College 
Visitor. This magazine was published monthly under the auspices of the 
Philomathean Literary Society. The staff consisted of the following: Prof. 
J. A. Foil, chief ; Rev. J. L. Murphy, church news; J. M. L. Lyerly and J. C. 
Leonard, associate editors; M. A. Foil, business manager. To back up this 
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untried enterprise, citizens of the town of Newton were solicited for sub- 
scriptions in a sort of guaranty stock company. Encouraging response was 
made and the publishers of the magazine had assets of a few hundred dol- 
lars, which could be called in if necessary. Fortunately the venture was a 
splendid success and the stockholders were never called on for a dollar. 
The subscription price was 60 cents a year. The College Visitor remained 
under the staff above named through the first two years of its career, 
growing finer and better with each of its twenty-four issues. The three 
students on the staff—Lyerly, Leonard and Foil (M.A.)—were seniors in 
the year 1888-89. They were deeply interested in the magazine and 
worked incessantly for its success. The result was deeply gratifying. 

The College Visitor was continued through eight volumes, the last issue 
being No. 8, Volume VIII, October 1894. Prof. Charles H. Mebane was 
then editor; Rev. A. H. Smith was editor of church items; H. E. Sechler 
was business manager ; the assistant editors from among the students were 
W. B. Dove, J. L. Caldwell, A. B. Caldwell, J; M: Holladys [heteditameon 
this book has a complete file of this interesting publication from its first 
issue to the last, and same is prized very highly. 

Other publications have been issued by the college since this magazine 
passed out of existence, some for longer and others for shorter periods of 
time. Each in its time and place has rendered good service. 

The following publications are issued by Catawba College at this time 
(1939): The Pioneer, a bi-weekly newspaper. It gives current happenings 
on the campus, regular editorials, letters, features and book reviews. It 
was first published in September, 1926. Swastika, the college annual, con- 
tains pictures of students, faculty and campus. It made its first appearance 
in May, 1927. Tom-Tom, a handbook of information for guidance of stu- 
dents, prints facts useful for students about the college and furnishes rules 
and regulations governing students. It was first published in September, 
1926. Totem, a literary magazine, prints original essays, one-act plays, 
short stories and poems of students and factulty. It made its first appear- 
ance in January, 1938. 

In 1893 Rev. J. L. Murphy began the publication of a parish paper in 
the town of Hickory, called the Corinthian, after his church. At the end 
of the year its publication was discontinued for a few months. But in 
March, 1894, Revs. J. L. Murphy and J. C. Leonard as editors began 
the publication of a monthly paper under the same title, but with a wider 
scope, the intention being that it should be a local paper for the entire: 
Classis. The new periodical received a hearty welcome from the Reformed 
people of North Carolina. In 1894 it was endorsed by Classis, and the pas-. 
tors were directed to urge their members to give it their moral and mate- 
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rial support. In 1896 Classis reaffirmed its endorsement in the following 
action: ‘Resolved, that the Corinthian is endorsed as the local organ of 
Classis, and that the pastors are directed to secure subscribers.” Rev. J. C. 
Leonard resigned in 1897, but the paper was continued by Rev. J. L. 
Murphy and was a valued supporter of the work of the Classis of North 
Carolina. At the beginning of March, 1906, the name was changed to the 
Reformed Church Standard, and the paper has since been issued twice a 
month. 

In 1909, with the September 15 issue the Reformed Church Standard 
changed management. The following statement was made by the editor, 
Dr. Joseph L. Murphy: “I have transferred my interest in the Reformed 
Church Standard to those whose names stand at the head of the paper. 
For seventeen years I have served the Classis as editor. It has been largely 
a work of love and the reward has been the sweet consciousness of having 
served the Church and the cause of the blessed Master. I now lay down 
the work, and commit the same into other hands. I have no ambition but 
to serve the Church and the cause of Christ, and to this end I pray that the 
paper may be greatly blessed. I ask for the paper the hearty support of 
the Church.” Those who assumed the management were Revs. J. C. Clapp, 
W. W. Rowe and J. M. L. Lyerly. The Standard was issued by these three 
men until the death of Dr. Clapp July 2, 1910. Then his colleagues, Revs. 
W. W. Rowe and Dr. J. M. L. Lyerly assumed responsibility for the 
paper. These two jointly conducted the Standard until August 15, 1916, 
when Rev. W. W. Rowe turned the entire responsibility over to Dr. 
Lyerly. Dr. Lyerly was then responsible for the running of the paper until 
the annual meeting of Classis in Salisbury, May 9, 1917, when Classis 
purchased the Standard from Dr. J. M. L. Lyerly and elected a board of edi- 
tors consisting of Dr. J. L. Murphy, Editor-in-Chief; District Editors, 
Revolve Eesperman, VW. © lZyerly, GE. Plott Institutional Editors, 
President of Catawba College and Superintendent of Nazareth Orphans’ 
Home; Business Manager, Rev. W. H. McNairy. 

The next change was brought about by the death of the editor, Dr. 
J. L. Murphy, October 11, 1917. The Editorial Staff issued the paper until 
the end of the year 1917. Then Rev. W. W. Rowe was made “Acting 
Editor-in-Chief.” Then at the annual meeting of Classis May 9, 1918, 
Rev. W. W. Rowe was elected editor of the Standard. At the same time 
Classis took action to send the Standard to every family in the Classis of 
North Carolina. An apportionment of $650 was made to finance this enter- 
prise. The plan of sending the Standard to all the families is still in force. 

Dr. Rowe held the post of editor until his resignation, November 3, 
1923. Rev. C. C. Wagoner was on the same date elected Editor-in-Chief 
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of the Reformed Church Standard, a position he filled until December 31, 
1938, when he resigned. Dr. W. W. Rowe was elected his successor and took 
over the editorial work January I, 1939. 


17, THE DENOMINATIONAL “ForwARD MOVEMENT” 


The General Synod met in special session in Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
March 4, 1919, to consider certain items of special interest to the denomi- 
nation. One of the five items named in the call was the following: “To 
consider the responsibilities and opportunities of our Church in the 
reconstruction period after the World War and the advisability of a 
united campaign, as in other denominations, to meet the situation.” The 
Classis of North Carolina was represented by the following: Revs. W. H. 
McNairy, J. C. Leonard, W. W. Rowe, Shuford Peeler. A general com- 
mittee of sixteen was appointed on recommendations. Rev. W. W. Rowe 
was a member of this important committee. Thursday afternoon Dr. J. C. 
Leonard, with Rev. F. H. Rupnow, had charge of the devotional period. 

The general committee reported favorably on inaugurating a cam- 
paign which later came to be called “The Forward Movement,’ recom- 
mending that the General Synod appoint a commission of twenty-five 
members for the conduct of the campaign, representing the various sections 
and agencies of the denomination. Thursday evening at four o’clock the 
report was unanimously adopted by a rising vote, the members of the 
Synod sang “Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” and Rev. Conrad 
Clever; D:D: ledan ‘a‘fervent prayer 

The duration of the campaign was determined to be five years, and 
the budget adopted was $10,847,425. The number of men and women 
needed as new workers was named as 259. Quotas for each Classis in the 
General Synod were adopted and sent to the organizations of these bodies. 

Rev. W. C. Lyerly was appointed Classical Chairman of the Forward 
Movement in the Classis of North Carolina, and Elder J. Tilden Hedrick 
was made State Financial Director. The quota accepted by the Classis of 
North Carolina was $155,967.50, though the quota assigned to the 
Classis by the General Commission was only $151,424.54. Total subscrip- 
tions in the Classis amounted to $191,085.35. The quota was therefore 
oversubscribed by $36,107.85. When Mr. Hedrick was challenged to be- 
come State Financial Director he accepted in these characteristic words: 
“I do not feel competent to accept this position, but I am interested very 
much in our Church and would like to see her come to the front, as well 
as other denominations, and I am willing to give the time necessary to 
raise our portion.” He associated with himself the following men: Edgar 
Whitener, High Point; H. H. Koontz, Lexington; J; EF. Correll) Chima 


1. J. Tilden Hedrick, 1877-1938; Elder First Church, Lexington; wholesale grocer, 
banker, real estate and many other activities. 2. Mrs. J. Tilden Hedrick, First Church, 
Lexington; first president local W.M.S.; deeply interested in all church work. 
8 Mrs. Dr. Baxter Byerly, 1872-1937. First Church, Lexington; first Secretary 
W.MS. local church; lived latter years in Cooleemee. 4. Miss W. Augusta Lantz, 
Litt.D., Grace Church, Newton; Dean of Women, Catawba College. 5. Mrs. Dora 
L. Kline, First Church, Salisbury; Librarian Catawba College. 6. Mrs. Giles T. 
Crowell, Trinity Church, Concord; many years Treasurer W.M.S., Classis of North 
Carolina. 
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Grove; J. O. Moose, Concord; L. F. Kluttz, Esq., Newton. The Classis of 
North Carolina ‘‘went over the top” in great style, and was the first Classis 
in the whole denomination to make report in full. 

The Forward Movement Commission, first authorized at the special 
meeting of General Synod at Altoona March 4, 1919, afterwards called 
“The Mountain Top Synod,” had as its chairman Rev. C. E. Miller, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio; Dr. J. H. Apple, 
President of Hood College, Frederick, Maryland, was made Executive 
Secretary. Dr. G. W. Richards, President of General Synod 1920-1923, 
and Dr. J. C. Leonard, President of General Synod 1923-1926, were made 
advisory members of the Commission during their tenure of office. The 
Commission later asked the First Church of Lexington, North Carolina, 
to “loan” their pastor, Dr. Leonard, for several months to the Commission 
for a tour of many churches in the denomination in the interest of the 
Forward Movement, and the church granted the request. 

The Scripture foundation text of the Forward Movement was that 
in Exodus 14:15—“The LORD said unto Moses. . . . ‘Speak unto the 
children of Israel that they go forward’.” A banner displayed in the 1920 
meeting of the General Synod was this: “We did not have a Forward 
Movement to raise a sum of money; we have raised a sum of money to 
have a Forward Movement.” A striking poster used widely during the 
campaign read as follows: “The strength of a congregation is measured 
by its ability to keep up a sustained effort in carrying out a great denomi- 
national program.” The leaders in the Forward Movement felt deeply the 
importance of enlisting the sympathetic interest of every member in the 
denomination. Word was broadcast that “The Forward Movement must 
not fail in the financial campaign, and it will not unless you fail. The rais- 
ing of the budget depends upon each one taking his rightful share. Go over 
the top yourself and the whole church will do so.” This message went into 
thousands of Reformed Church homes and helped to generate splendid 
response in many hearts. While the total budget was not realized, the sums 
of money received mounted into millions of dollars. Catawba College, 
Salisbury, North Carolina, received in cash and notes the handsome sum 
of $95,123.83, which proved a great blessing to this Southern institution. 


18. MEMoRIAL REFORMED CHURCH, CHATEAU THIERRY, FRANCE 


The “World War” was such a terrible catastrophe affecting the whole 
human race that all Christians humbly pray that wars and rumors of wars 
may cease. Five hundred young men of the Reformed Church in the 
United States lost their lives in the terrible struggle, and hundreds of 
others suffered wounds and hardships indescribable. All our people recall 
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Chateau Thierry in France. Destruction of property there and loss of life 
in that area was fearful, and many mothers and fathers in Reformed 
churches in America lost sons over there. 

It was a graceful act for our people in America to raise funds for such 
a noble purpose as prompted them to build a “Memorial Church” at Cha- 
teau Thierry and dedicate it to the Triune God in memory of our 500 
men whose lives were sacrificed in the World War. This splendid church 
was dedicated July 13, 1924, in beautiful and comforting services of 
consecration. This is indeed a Memorial Church, which in the words of a 
Senator of France, M. Gruner, “stands there like a lovely rose growing 
out of ruins of ancient civilization.” And as another, Dr. W. Stuart Cramer, 
Secretary of the National Service Commission, said: “It is as a gem 
newly found and placed in an ancient setting that has all the marks of 
suffering and sacrifice.” 

At the request of the National Service Commission, Rev. J. C. Leonard, 
D.D., at the time President of the General Synod, contributed the following 
letter of greetings from the Reformed churches of America to the Re- 
formed churches of France: 

To the Reformed churches of France: 

Dear Brethren: In the name of the members of the Reformed Church in 
the United States it gives me great pleasure, as President of our General 
Synod, to extend to you the warm fraternal greetings of your Christian 
brethren of like faith in America. In token of our high regard for you 
and our deep sympathy with you in the great distress caused by the World 
War we have built the Memorial Reformed Church at Chateau Thierry 
in your beloved France. Through coming years this Church shall remind 
you of America’s deep loyalty to the splendid cause of freedom through- 
out the world. We freely gave of our best young manhood in this death 
struggle, out of which came glorious victory. This Church is a memorial 
to our young men who gave their lives side by side with yours. 

We deem it a signal honor to have had in our midst within the last 
few years as our distinguished guests two Christian gentlemen, worthy 
representatives of the Reformed churches of France, Dr. Charles Merle 
d’Aubigné and Dr. G. Vernier, the latter pastor at Chateau Thierry, the 
location of our Memorial Church. The fine messages of these great men 
were received by sympathetic hearts in America. Their visit was a rich 
blessing to us. We are delighted to recognize the ties of brotherhood in 
our common faith. Religion and liberty are precious words among our 
Reformed people in America. We know that this is also true of our Re- 
formed brethren in France. The Word of God is also precious now, as it 
was in the days of old. Let the pure Gospel of Jesus Christ be preached 
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in America, in France, and in every country of the world. So will the new 
day of religious and political freedom for all peoples be ushered in. 

“The God of all grace, who hath called us unto His eternal glory by 
Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered a while, make you perfect, stablish, 
strengthen, settle you. To Him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. 
MATICK oe llcctetas tL Omi. 


Coe Lade Ike AIA) 
(CIP ai devee KCOMEIEI NETS 


I. FOUNDED AT NEWTON 1851; PRESIDENT JACOB CRAWFORD CLApp, D.D. 


The Classis of North Carolina had been faithful and devoted to the 
Synodical schools of the Reformed Church, and had sent her young men 
North to be educated. In 1843 the Classis went on record as attributing her 
success 1n securing a supply of preachers to these schools of the Church. 
But Mercersburg was too far away to be reached by the scores of young 
men in the Reformed Church in North Carolina who wished to secure 
the blessing of a liberal education. Practically every minister in the Classis 
was a school teacher. This was a necessity from the scarcity of teachers in 
those days. A select company of young men crowded around these minis- 
ters to be taught English, Greek and Latin. These ministers also con- 
ducted small theological seminaries; the Classis assigned students for the 
Gospel ministry to certain ministers for guidance and instruction in their 
theological studies. 

The people, ministers and laymen, discussed privately the propriety of 
establishing a high school at some point within the bounds of Classis, acces- 
sible to all the territory occupied by the Church. When in the year 1849 
the Classis met in Grace Reformed Church (the White Church) in the town 
of Newton, the capital of the newly-formed Catawba County, the senti- 
ment for such a school became so strong that on the last day of the meet- 
ing, April 30, it was crystallized into the following resolution: “Resolved, 
that a committee be appointed to report at the next meeting of the Classis 
on the propriety of establishing a school of high order within the bounds 
of this Classis and under its control.’’ The committee appointed for this 
purpose consisted of Rev. G. W. Welker, Rev. Jeremiah Ingold, and 
Elder Henry Sechler. In 1850 the Classis met at Mt. Zion Church, Rowan 
County. The committee reported progress and was continued. The Classis 
was called to meet November 19 of that same year at Mt. Zion Church 
to hear the final report of the committee on the high school. The report was 
as follows: ‘1. The Classis is not now prepared to locate the school; but 
a committee should be appointed to report on the most eligible situation for 
such a school at the next regular meeting of Classis. 2. It is not possible 
immediately to procure a competent teacher and the organization of the 
school should be postponed for the present, but a committee should be 
appointed to correspond on the subject and suggest a person or persons 
by the next annual meeting of Classis suitable for a teacher, together with 
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the salary required. 3. That the young men now ready to engage in study 
be so apportioned among the several ministers of Classis as shall suit their 
convenience and the time and care of the ministers. 4. That the interests 
of this contemplated school be recommended to the attention of each 
minister and member of Classis.” The first committee called for consisted 
of John Coulter, Henry Sechler and Rev. John Lantz; the second commit- 
tee consisted of Revs. T. Butler, J. H. Crawford, G. W. Welker and J. 
Ingold. The next annual meeting was held at Beck’s Church, April, 
1851. In the meantime the last-named committee had appointed Rev. J. H. 
Crawford as the agent to collect funds. He reported that the scholarship 
plan had been adopted, and that he had secured twenty-eight scholarships 
at $200 each and twenty-four half scholarships at $100 each; also $125 
for a building and contingent fund. He had visited all the charges but 
had not solicited all persons likely to take scholarships, and had made no 
effort to procure any funds for building. The committee on the location 
of the school reported three desirable places, Salisbury, Sandy Ridge and 
Newton, but mentioned Newton as their preference. Newton was accord- 
ingly chosen by the Classis for the location of the school. The people in 
various sections of the Church had taken a lively interest in this enter- 
prise. The citizens of the young and vigorous town of Newton were anxious 
to secure the prize for their community. M. L. McCorkle, Esq., a promi- 
nent lawyer of that town and a member of the Reformed Church, had 
already proposed, in a conversation with friends of the movement at St. 
Matthew’s camp-ground in 1850, that the school be located at Newton. 
And he took the lead in securing that end. He went to Beck’s Church to 
attend the meeting of Classis, though not an elder, and was accorded all 
the privileges of the floor except that of voting. Further action in the inter- 
est of the school was taken as follows: “‘Whereas, it will not be safe to 
establish the contemplated high school unless $10,000 can be secured in the 
way of scholarships and $5,000 as a building fund, and Whereas, that sum 
is not yet secured, Resolved, that Classis continue the effort to collect 
funds and secure scholarships until the adjourned meeting provided for 
in the next resolution. 2. That Classis hold an adjourned meeting in 
Newton, Catawba County, North Carolina, on Friday before the second 
Sunday in June, 1851, at 10 A.M. 3. That if it shall appear at this adjourned 
meeting that the required sum is secured, the Classis go forward to estab- 
lish the school immediately. 4. That Classis appoint one or more persons 
in each charge as agents to secure funds.” The following appointments 
were made: M. L. MCorkle, Esq., and Dr. Q. A. Shuford, for the Newton 
charge; John Coulter, Esq., Catawba charge; Rev. David Crooks and 
Daniel Finger, Lincoln charge; Rev. Thornton Butler, John Swing and 
Jacob Berrier, Davidson charge; Rev. G. W. Welker and J. C. Clapp, 
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Guilford charge; Levi Correll, West Rowan charge; Rev. John Lantz 
and Col. George Barnhart, East Rowan charge. 

The Classis met again at Newton June 6, 1851. The soliciting commit- 
tee had succeeded in securing $10,000 in scholarships and $675 for the 
building and contingent fund. Final action for the establishment of the 
high school was postponed to a special meeting of Classis to be held at 
Mt. Zion Church, August 12, 1851. A committee of seven was appointed, 
consisting of M. L. McCorkle, Esq., Dr. O. A. Shuford, D. B. Gaither, 
fae einhardt, Hsq., Dr. |. W.Gunter, John Wilfonge and Jos. A. Rein- 
hardt, to secure in the meantime $5,000 for the building and contingent 
fund. When Classis met at Mt. Zion it was ascertained that the whole sum 
of $5,000 had not been secured, whereupon Rev. G. W. Welker, John 
Coulter and H. F. Ramsour were appointed to propose to the people of 
Newton and vicinity that when they should convey to the treasurer of 
Classis ten acres of ground as a proper location for the school, and erect 
thereon a residence of specified dimensions, and also a brick building for 
the school in accordance with a plan submitted, then the Classis will pay 
$1,000 to the people of Newton and vicinity (this amount to be collected 
east of the Catawba River), and will establish the school with a professor 
or professors to meet its needs. So certain was it that these conditions 
would be met that Classis proceeded to elect a principal for the school in 
the person of Rev. Jacob Chapman, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chapman, however, declined the position. Action was also taken to raise a 
fund of $1,500 (including the $1,000 mentioned above), and to increase the 
scholarship fund to $15,000. When the Classis met at Grace Church, Ca- 
tawba County, October 11, 1851, it was reported that the citizens of 
Newton and vicinity had met the requirements of Classis. Rev. J. H. 
Goa oud ncv. Wavid Crooks, /, D Reinhardt, Esq.;7 ML. McCorkle, 
Esq., and Jno. Wilfong, Esq., were accordingly directed to take charge of 
the opening of the school, to secure a teacher for the time being and to 
watch over all the interests of the school until the next annual meeting of 
Classis. Rev. G. W. Welker was at the same time instructed to recommend 
a suitable person at the next meeting for principal of the school. The com- 
mittee having the school in charge reported at a special meeting of Classis 
at St. Paul’s (Mt. Hope now), Rowan County, February 25, 1852, that 
they had opened the school December 3, 1851, with Rev. C. H. Albert as 
principal and Prof. H. H. Smith, assistant for the first session, and that 
there were then thirty-two pupils in the school. The Classis decided not to 
elect a principal at that time, and placed the school in charge of Rev. John 
H. Crawford, Rev. C. H. Albert, John Wilfong, M. L. McCorkle, F. D. 
Reinhardt, D. B. Gaither, and Joseph Reinhardt for the next session. 
When Classis met in annual session at Brick Church, May 14, 1852, these 
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commissioners reported that they had elected Rev. C. H. Albert principal 
of the school and Professor of Belles Letters and the Latin and Greek 
Languages, and H. H. Smith Professor of Mathematics, Natural Science 
and Modern Languages. One glowing sentence in the report reads: “The 
committee only yet have to add that the prospects of the school are so far 
very encouraging, and that, with the favor of the members of the Church 
in the shape of dollars and cents and the blessing of God, the institution will 
beyond all doubt become one of the best literary institutions in the State. 
Let our people open their hearts and their purses and certain and glorious 
success will follow.” It was also decided at that meeting that after the close 
of the next term the conduct and control of the school should be vested in 
a Board of Trustees, consisting of eighteen members, six of whom shall 
be elected annually by the Classis of North Carolina. The following were 
elected the first members of this board: John Coulter, Jacob Ramsour, 
Esq., G. P. Shuford, Jos. Reinhardt, F. D. Reinhardt, Esq., and Col. Philip 
Hedrick, one year; John Wilfong, E. R. Shuford, George Setzer, Ty W, 
Bradburn, Jacob Ramsour and Joshua Clapp, two years; Rev. J. H. Craw- 
ford, M. L. McCorkle, Esq., Jonas Bost, Dr. Q. A. Shuford, Col. Geo. Barn- 
hardt and Levil Correll, three years. Rev. J. H. Crawford was appointed 
agent for the school to collect an endowment fund of $10,000 in addition 
to the scholarships already secured. Provision was made to secure a 
charter from the State of North Carolina. The name of Catawba College 
was adopted for the school. 

The school was opened in the “Old Town Academy Building,” but soon 
became too large for its capacity and was removed to the “Old White 
Church” (Reformed), the first church built in the town, and for a num- 
ber of years the only one. Here it remained about two years, until a num- 
ber of citizens called obligors erected a substantial brick building and a 
dwelling for the President on an elegant campus of about six acres south 
of the village, donated in part by Reuben Setzer, who was for many years 
a faithful Trustee and constant supporter of the school. The campus has 
been enlarged by several purchases since. In 1880 a new brick building, 
three stories, 45 by 90 feet, was added, and in 1905 a still larger addition, 
with plants for lighting and heating all the buildings on the campus, was 
commenced. The President’s house was enlarged some years before and 
converted into a ladies’ dormitory, called the “Matron’s Hall.” 

The scholarship plan on which the school was started entitled any 
person who paid or gave bond for $200 and paid the interest at 6 per cent to 
tuition for one student. The rate of tuition for others was very low, and 
after running five years the plan was abandoned; the faculty resigned and 
the property was leased to one of the Professors, Charles W. Smythe, 
who conducted a high school until the spring of 1860, when Rev. A. S. 
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Vaughn accepted the Presidency and began to raise an endowment of 
$60,000. By the fall of 1860 he had secured half the above amount and re- 
opened the institution, with Jacob C. Clapp as Professor of Ancient Lan- 
gauges and his brother, William Vaughn, as tutor. The clouds of the Civil 
War began to thicken in the spring of 1861, and the President and his fam- 
ily returned to Pennsylvania. Many of the students enlisted in the army, 
and Professor Clapp finished the term with the few that remained. After- 
wards, at the instance of citizens of the town, he conducted an academy in 
the college buildings until peace was declared. After the surrender he asso- 
ciated Major S. M. Finger with him in conducting Catawba High School. 
In a short time this institution rivaled Catawba College in her earlier days. 

The flower of the youth of the surrounding country flocked to Newton 
for a practical business education and to fit for college. Many of the young 
men had been soldiers and had felt the need of education and had learned 
obedience to authority. They made model students, and teaching them was a 
delightful task. These men were among the most useful and successful citi- 
zens. Many of them were eminent in the learned professions and captains 
in the army of the growing industries which were rejuvenating the 
South. After a few years of school work Major Finger retired and Ca- 
tawba High School was conducted by Prof. J. C. Clapp, assisted by several 
young men who had fitted for college at Catawba, and had graduated at 
other institutions. Among these was Rev. John A. Foil, who in a few years 
became co-principal, and afterwards Professor of Mathematics. In these 
capacities he did valuable service for many years; teaching first and last 
almost all the branches of an extensive curriculum, and being proficient 
especially in Mathematics, Greek and Chemistry. He worthily carried 
the degree of Ph.D., conferred by his Alma Mater, Ursinus College, in 1889. 
In 1885 Catawba High School was merged into Catawba College, with 
Revel. Clapp, D.D; as President and Professor-of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy; Dr. Foil, Professor of Mathematics; and W. H. 
Thompson, Professor of Latin and English. The class of 1889, consisting 
of J. C. Leonard, J. M. L. Lyerly and M. A. Foil, was the first to graduate. 
Co-education was begun in 1880. Departments for music, art and business 
were added. The curriculum has always been of a high order and on a par 
with the best institutions in the State. The discipline and conduct of the 
students has doubtless not been excelled by any co-temporaneous institu- 
tion in the country. Their standing and success in after life have been com- 
mensurate with their school life. They adorn the various useful avocations. 
In May, 1900, after an almost continuous connection as student, tutor, 
Trustee, Financial Agent, Professor and President, beginning in 1851, 
Rey. Dr. Clapp resigned the presidency, and Charles H. Mebane, an alum- 
nus who had served several years as Professor of Greek, and had also 
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First graduating class of Catawba College, 1889: 1. Jacob C. Leonard; 2. Moses A. 
Foil; 3. J. M. Luther Lyerly. 


served a term as State Superintendent of Public Instruction, was elected. 
During his administration Prof. Mebane well sustained the character of the 
institution, and especially was he successful in swelling the patronage. On 
his retiring, in May, 1905, Rev. George A. Snyder, D.D., for fifteen years 
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the successful pastor of Christ Reformed Church of Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, was elected. 

The following men have served as presidents of the college from 1851 
down to the present time, 1939: Rev. Charles H. Albert, Dr. Hildreth 
H. Smith, Prof. Charles W. Smythe (Headmaster), Rev. Albert S. 
Vaughan, Rev. Jacob C. Clapp, D.D., Prof. Charles H. Mebane, Rev. 
George A. Snyder, D.D., Prof. John F. Buchheit, Rev. James D. Andrew, 
D.D., Rev. Abram D. Wolfinger, D.D., Rev. Elmer R. Hoke, Ph.D., How- 
ard R. Omwake, Ped.D., Litt.D. In addition the following have had 
charge of the college in the capacity of Dean: Rev. John A. Foil, Ph.D., 
Rev. Charles E. Wehler, D.D., Prof. William R. Weaver. 

In the original charter of Catawba College the only connection of the 
Reformed Church in North Carolina with the institution is the provision 
that the election of the Trustees is to be made by the ‘North Carolina 
Classis of the German Reformed Church.” But that clothed the Classis 
with ownership and management. But there was also this further provi- 
sion in the conveyance of the property: “Rev. G. W. Welker, John Coulter, 
and H. F. Ramsour were appointed to propose to the people of Newton 
and vicinity that when they should convey to the Treasurer of the Classis 
of North Carolina ten acres of ground as a proper location for the school, 
and erect thereon a residence of specified dimensions, and also a brick 
building for the school in accordance with a plan submitted, then the 
Classis will pay $1,000 to the people of Newton and vicinity (this amount 
to be collected east of the Catawba River), and will establish the school 
with a professor or professors to meet its needs.” The conditions were met, 
and Catawba College was established. 

In 1895, the Synod in session at Frederick, Maryland, invited the Classis 
of North Carolina to consider the propriety of placing Catawba College 
lneemeicecadic! Of the synod of the: Potamac:’ Rev. -Dry J. ©.) Miller, 
Rev. Dr. E. R. Eschbach and Gen. John E. Roller were appointed to 
confer with the Classis and formulate a plan for this purpose. The 
Classis met in Newton, December 9, 1895, and appointed Rev. J. C. Clapp, 
Deeeneveaie ls Murphy, Reve J: C.Weonard, Col’ M+.) McGorkle and 
Maj. S. M. Finger as a committee to confer with the Synod’s committee. 
These committees agreed upon a plan which was submitted to both the 
Classis of North Carolina and the Synod of the Potomac, and the plan was 
approved by both bodies. By this plan the Classis conceded to the Synod 
the nomination of the Trustees of the College, and the Synod agreed to 
provide the College with an additional endowment fund of $17,000, and to 
pay the interest on the same until the principal was paid. The College 
remained the property of the Classis of North Carolina, but was under the 
fostering care of the Synod of the Potomac. This plan was in force until 
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1939 when the Synod of the Potomac ceased to exist in the same form. 
The Classis of North Carolina also was merged into the “Southern Synod 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church.” An amendment was made to the 
charter of Catawba College providing for the election of Trustees as fol- 
lows: “On and after July 1, 1940, or as soon thereafter as their election 
can be provided for, the Trustees of Catawba College shall consist of 
twenty-four members allotted into two classes; the place of those of the 
first class to be vacated at the expiration of the first biennium; of the 
second class at the expiration of second biennium, reckoning from the 
first day of July, 1940, so that one-half of their number shall be chosen 
each biennium, one-third of such number to be chosen by the General 
Synod of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, one-third by the South- 
ern Synod of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, and one-third by the 
Trustees of Catawba College.” 

The Trustees of the College in 1897 appointed Rev. J. C. Leonard agent 
to collect the sum of $17,000 within the Synod and also to be the general 
field secretary. In the meantime an apportionment was laid by Synod upon 
the several Classes to pay the interest on this sum until the endowment 
should be raised. The full sum was eventually secured and now forms a 
part of the general endowment of the college. 

In 1903 Mr. George G. Solliday, of Hagerstown, Maryland, who had at 
heart the interest of the Reformed Church in North Carolina, donated to 
the Trustees of Catawba College a fund of $15,000 (afterwards increased 
to $20,000) to establish a theological professorship at such time as the 
Trustees may deem this step necessary. In the meantime the accrued inter- 
est on the fund was to be used in assisting to build mission churches in 
North Carolina. In 1905 this fund was changed to a “Beneficiary Education 
Fund.” From the interest on this fund a student for the ministry pursuing 
his course at Catawba College and a Reformed Theological Seminary is 
entitled to $100 annually. Any part of the interest not so used goes into 
another permanent fund, to be loaned to mission churches in the South at 
a low rate of interest on easy payments. The full conditions of this fund 
will be found in the author’s “History of Catawba College,” pages 135-140. 

In 1899 a friend in the State of Virginia established the “William Wirt 
Roller Scholarship” in Catawba College and endowed the same in the 
sum of $500. The same year Rey. Geo. B, Russell™\D:Dessl3ieae ee 
Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, gave to the college a deed for 880 acres of 
land in Somerset County of that State. This land did not prove to be as 
valuable as the kind-hearted donor anticipated. It was eventually sold by 
the Trustees for the sum of $2,000, during the administration of Presi- 
dent Andrew. 
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2. CATAWBA COLLEGE TRANSFERRED TO SALISBURY IN 1923; 
PRESIDENT ELMER R. Hoxe, Pu.D. 


The trustees of the college laid the following overture before General 
Synod at its triennial sessions in Hickory, North Carolina, in May, 1923: 

“To the Reverend General Synod of the Reformed Church: 

“Dear Fathers and Brethren: The Trustees of Catawba College, located 
at Newton, North Carolina, respectfully request your Reverend Body to 
consider the following memorial : 

“At its last annual meeting in Charlotte the Classis of North Carolina, the 
owner and foster patron of Catawba College, the institution of the Reformed 
Church in the South, instructed the Board of Trustees to inaugurate plans 
to raise this institution to a ‘Standard A College,’ and also to challenge 
the General Synod, convening in Corinth Reformed Church, Hickory, 
May 23, to take over Catawba College as a Missionary Educational 
Institution. 

“The Trustees at their annual meeting in May carefully went over the 
situation. It is our conviction that the time has come for us to meet the re- 
quirements of an ‘A’ grade college. A Junior College will not meet the 
needs and demands of our Reformed people in North Carolina. We cannot 
hope to hold our young people in Catawba College unless we offer them 
advantages which will assure them of the same standing and rating with 
the graduates of other colleges. This will require an annual income of 
$50,000, at least half of which must be from endowment sources; a library 
of 8,000 volumes; separate building and faculty for an academy if run in 
connection with the college; eight heads of departments; 100 college stu- 
dents. We believe that the record of service of Catawba College is such 
as to have won the good-will of the people of the whole denomination. We 
occupy the extreme Southern border of the Reformed Church. Naturally, 
our losses in members and ministers are very heavy. But at the same time 
we are giving many strong preachers to other sections of our church and 
numerous valuable members to other churches of our own and other denomi- 
nations. Our ancestors believed, and their sons and daughters believe, that 
the college is essential to the existence of the Reformed Church in the 
South. We have certainly been dependent upon the college for a supply 
of ministers. Under the old system of sending our students North we gave 
the church 11 ministers. Then while the school did only High School and 
Junior College work, we gave to the denomination 16 preachers. And since 
we have been graduating students through the last 34 years, we have sent 
out to the Reformed Church ministry 38 young men, a total of 65 Gospel 
preachers. Besides, we have graduated many ministers for other denomina- 
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tions. It would be a distinct calamity to the State, to the nation, and par- 
ticularly to the Reformed Church to close the doors of Catawba College. 

“Here is a college which has paid large dividends in ministers of the 
Gospel and in other educated young men and women, trained well for 
service in the world. Here is a college which has served the denomination 
well in its capacity as a missionary institution through long years without 
official recognition. 

“Resolved that we, the Trustees of Catawba College, hereby earnestly 
and affectionately overture the General Synod to take such action as will 
preserve Catawba College to the Reformed Church, either through its 
‘Educational Commission,’ or its ‘Board of Christian Education,’ or 
through such other means or agencies as the General Synod may devise 
or adopt.” 

At the opening session of the said General Synod, Rev. J. C. Leonard, 
D.D., an alumnus of Catawba College of the class of 1889, was elected 
President of this highest judicatory of the Reformed-Church. In response 
to the overture of the Trustees of the College the General Synod took the 
following action: 

“To the Reverend General Synod: 

“Dear Brethren: Your Committee on the Overture from the North Caro- 
lina Classis with reference to Catawba College presents the following 
LepoLi. 

“At our meeting we invited the President of the College, Rev. Dr. A. D. 
Wolfinger, members of the Board of Trustees, pastors of the Classis, to be 
present and to give us in verbal form the facts concerning this educational 
institution. 

“From what these brethren told us, and from the reading of the overture, 
we learned the following: 

“1. Catawba College has been in existence for 72 years. In that period it 
has sent 65 men into the ministry of the Reformed Church. If this institu- 
tion had done nothing else in its history than just that, it would amply have 
repaid those who gave to it their time, their thought, and their money. 
Large, indeed, are such dividends; but it has likewise graduated a number 
of young men who have gone into the ministry of other denominations. It 
has also educated young men for other professions—lawyers, doctors; 
young women, who have gone back into the churches where they are the 
leaders in every movement for the enlargement of the Kingdom. 

“2. That which saddened the hearts of your committee was to learn of 
the critical condition of the college. In plain words we are told that unless 
two things are done the doors of the institution will not be opened this 
fall. These two things are: 
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“(a) According to the educational standards of this State, Catawba 
is now a Junior College. This is to be changed in such a way that it will 
be made a college of the Grade ‘A’ standard. This is an unqualified 
demand on the part of the patrons of the college. Otherwise, they will 
not further support it financially, nor will parents continue to send their 
children to it. 

“(b) To do this requires a large amount of money, and this the college 
does not have. Help, large help, must be given by the whole Reformed 
Church. It should have at least $350,000, if not $400,000. North Caro- 
lina cannot raise this amount alone, but its friends assure the committee 
that it could raise possibly half of this amount. Unless, in this emer- 
gency, this absolute financial aid is given, there is no hope of saving the 
institution. 

“(c) To permit this college to die is unthinkable. The continuance of 
this college is an absolute necessity, if we are to continue our work in 
the South, and thus assist in preémpting this rapidly developing and most 
promising section of our country for Christ. What the college has done 
is an indication as to what it will do as a Home Missionary center. 

“In view of these facts your committee would submit the following 
for your consideration and action: 

“(1) Synod endorses the desire of the Board of Trustees, the Faculty, 
and the friends of the institution to change the standing of the college 
from that of a Junior College to that of a Grade ‘A’ College. 

“(2) Synod pledges its moral and financial support to Catawba Col- 
lege, so vital to the life and growth of our denomination in the South, 
asking our pastors to open their pulpits as soon as possible to its repre- 
sentatives, pleading with our men and women of means to consider it 
as a place of most fruitful investment. 

“(3) We do not deem it expedient in this report to make any recom- 
mendation as to the relocation of Catawba College. This is a question to 
be determined by the Board of Trustees and the Classis of North Caro- 
lina, after a careful survey of all conditions. The offer of the splendid 
property at Salisbury is an example of the great possibilities open to the 
College should relocation be determined upon. It goes without saying 
that in the development of the institution into a standard ‘A’ college, the 
physical requirements as to buildings and equipment must be fully and 
adequately met. 

“(4) Inasmuch as the Board of Home Missions is giving to Catawba 
College at the rate of $200,000 out of its quota of the Forward Move- 
ment, and inasmuch as this institution is the chief Missionary agency 
for the promotion of our denomination in the South, your Committee 
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recommends that Synod request the Board of Home Missions to act with 
the Board of Trustees of the College in an advisory capacity. 


Hedrick Administration Building, Catawba College, Salisbury 


“In the consideration of the foregoing report, the General Synod was 
addressed by Drs. J. C. Leonard, Geo. W. Richards, Joseph H. Apple, 
A. D. Wolfinger (the president of Catawba College), and Rev. W. W. 
Rowe. The report was finally adopted as a whole.” 
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The favorable action of the General Synod greatly cheered the Classis of 
North Carolina and the Trustees of Catawba College. Developments moved 
rapidly towards accepting an offer of the Trustees of the “Salisbury Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute.” The Classis of North Carolina advised the 
Trustees of Catawba College to accept the offer, and this was done 
July 13, 1923. The consideration was $46,818.60. A complete story of this 
transaction and subsequent developments is given in the author’s “His- 
tory of Catawba College,” pages 239-273. 

Rev. Elmer R. Hoke, Ph.D., was elected President of Catawba College 
August 7, 1924. He accepted the position and entered upon his duties Sep- 
tember I, 1924. His first year was spent in building operations and setting 
up plans for a great financial drive to secure $400,000. The College opened 
its first academic year in the new location at Salisbury in September, 1925. 
The success of the College in its new location, as also in the old place, has 
been remarkable. 

There were very many men and women who gave themselves and their 
time unstintedly to make a success of the campaign for funds in the transi- 
tion year 1924-1925. This campaign covered the city of Salisbury, the 
county of Rowan, the Classis of North Carolina, and large sections of the 
Reformed Church in the United States, as also the Woman’s Missionary 
Society of the General Synod. Mr. George A. Williams, a member of a 
Reformed Church in Lebanon, Pa., was called in as an expert in campaigns 
similar to that under way for Catawba College. A complete organization 
was set up which worked admirably. The moving power in the midst of this 
whole movement was the new President, Dr. Elmer R. Hoke, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, who moves upon the hearts of men and women, 
and without whose guidance success cannot be attained. Among the ener- 
getic men deserving special mention are Elder Jones Tilden Hedrick of the 
First Church, Lexington; Rev. Shuford Peeler, pastor of the First Re- 
formed Church, Charlotte; Rev. John H. Keller, pastor of Zion-Landis 
charge. 

A formal reopening of Catawba College was held in the college audi- 
torium the evening of September 15, 1925, with an overflowing assembly 
of the college people and friends. The exercises were in charge of President 
Hoke. The invocation was offered by Rev. Loy D. Thompson, D.D., pastor 
of the First M. E. Church, Salisbury. The Scripture reading was by Rev. 
Shuford Peeler. The speakers were United States Senator Lee S. Over- 
man, and Dr. A. T. Allen, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
following presented greetings from organizations: Mrs. E. C. Gregory, 
Sianlesinn, Psd As >. Jones, Hv EB wHacan, EW. -G) Huftman, Dre J.C. 
Leonard (representing the General Synod), and Edgar Whitener, Esq. 
(the Board of Trustees). 
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The 75th anniversary of the College was observed in connection with 
commencement May 31, 1927. Noted speakers were on the program, such 
as President H. W. Chase, of the University of North Carolina; President 
A. R. Bartholomew, D.D., of the General Synod; Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer, 
Secretary of the Board of Home Missions; Rev. H. A. Fesperman, D.D., 
President of the Classis of North Carolina; Dr. J. M. Runkle, President of 
the Synod of the Potomac; President H. J. Christman, of Central Theo- 
logical Seminary; Dr. O. S. Frantz, representing the Theological Semi- 
nary at Lancaster, Pa.; Hon. Emory L. Coblentz, of brederick aimee. 
J. A. Palmer, President of the Alumni Association. President E. R. Hoke, 
of the College, presented the “History of Catawba College,” by Dr. J. C. 
Leonard, of Lexington. The first class in the new location was graduated. 
It was a high day in the development of Catawba College. The administra- 
tion of Dr. Elmer Rhodes Hoke was eminently successful. He came to 
the institution when there was one unfinished building on the campus, 
subesquently named “The Jones Tilden Hedrick Administration Building.” 
He left it with eight additional buildings and an athletic field; also the first 
building finished and furnished, and a fine campus for so short a period. 
He left the college with a greatly increased endowment. To the present 
time three additional buildings have been erected. 

Dr. Elmer Rhodes Hoke, the first President of Catawba College to die 
in office, fell asleep in Jesus March 25, 1931, at the agesotesomycancue 
months, 9 days. Funeral services were conducted Friday morning, March 
27, in the college auditorium. The sermon being preached by Rev. J. C. 
Leonard, D.D., from I John 2:14: “I have written unto you, young men, 
because ye are strong, and the Word of God abideth in you, and ye have 
overcome the wicked one.” The following account from the Salisbury, 
State and church papers describes the funeral services at Salisbury and 
Gettysburg, and gives some excerpts from the funeral oration in the col- 
lege chapel: 

“Thousands of admirers, grief-stricken through the taking away of so 
useful a man not yet 40 years of age, are saying: ‘Doctor Hoke died young. 
Why was this youthful college president called away thus early in his 
bright career? Why should he not have lived to be 70, 80 years of age?’ 
Years are not numbered by the passing of time, but by accomplishments 
during the time of.activity. Some men live far longer to die at 40 than others 
who die at 80. Years are not measured by the passing of time, but by 
accomplishment during the period of activity. 

“All class activities at Catawba College were discontinued from the 
death of President Hoke, March 25, until Monday following, March 30. 
Funeral services were conducted in the college auditorium Friday morn- 
ing, March 27, in charge of Rev. J. C. Leonard, D.D., of Lexington, assisted 
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byeevor Bb. J. Pecler, M. H. Milne, J: H: Keller; L. ©. Carbaugh, 
Milton Whitener, L. A. Peeler, and Dr. A. K. Faust. Dr. Leonard in the 
address paid tribute to the character, influence and ability of the deceased 
college president. The services were attended by a great throng of friends. 
The following ministers of the Reformed denomination were present: 
feo meeconard, [1A Welker) W. R. Shafter; J. “A. Palmer, S.C. Safrit, 
Pepemuccier We i. McNairy, A. O2 Leonard, W..H..Causey, L. ©. Car- 
baugh, B. J. Peeler, J. D. Maeder, H. A. M. Holshouser, A. K. Faust, M. 
Pvutencr | ti. Keller, 120Ay Peeler, H- ©. Kellermeyer, GW. Warlick, 
eoepcomer, li. 1, Hesperman; W. C: Lyerly, C. E. Whetstone, J. C. 
eciersii. 1). Althouse, E: Derendinger, W. B. Duttera. 

“The following ministers of other denominations were present: M. 
Woodson, Presbyterian; A. Cree, M. W. Gordon, Baptist; J. H. Barn- 
hardt, Methodist; M. L. Stirewalt, J. L. Morgan, Lutheran; M. H. Milne, 
Episcopal; President H. B. Shaffer, Lenoir Rhyne College; President 
W. J. Trent, Livingstone College. 

“Trustees of Catawba College in attendance: E. Whitener, J. H. Keller, 
ie weal). . Liedrick,:|. ©. Leonard, R. Sigmon, S: Linn; J>O. Moose, 
WeGeiiinkle, J. P. Linn, H. A: Rouser, J. W. Peeler, G. A. Fisher, L. A. 
Somihcer el Abermaethy, o Carter, Ps S..Carlton, 

“Active pall-bearers were the following, chosen from the college faculty: 
iDicmiue et atist,)). ©) tadley, A. Rich, M. I: Braun; R. ‘Co Pettisrew, 
C. B. Pond. Honorary pall-bearers were the other members of the faculty, 
trustees of the college; representatives of the Thirteen Club; of the Rotary 
Club; the mayor and other representative citizens of Salisbury. The body 
lay in state from nine o’clock until after the funeral services, and hundreds 
looked upon the face of the deceased President. 

“Friday night the body of Dr. Hoke was tenderly borne to the railway 
station and placed on board a train to be carried away from his adopted 
state in the beautiful sunny Southland and given its resting place in 
another state of earlier adoption, Pennsylvania. It was carried from among 
thousands who learned to know him well, and knowing him to love him 
deeply. Black torches were lighted in North Carolina, symbols of torturing 
erief and sorrow over the loss of this beloved and honored co-worker and 
leader in the field of education. His coffin was covered with beautiful fra- 
erant flowers of springtime and ardent love, hallowed by the sacred 
devotions of religion in the holy memorial service just held. His body went 
from us amid showering tears, not again to return to the college portals and 
halls. Dr. Hoke has gone from our people, but he will continue to live in 
our hearts forever. His casket passed through a section of our great State 
dear to his heart, by Lexington, in which city he preached his last 
sermon, over the Yadkin River, the Deep River, over the Dan River, over 
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the Potomac, close by the resting places of Madison and Jefferson and 
Washington, through the great capital city of America; thence through 
Maryland and into Pennsylvania to Gettysburg, the city of thousands of 
those who sleep the eternal sleep, men who wore the blue and men who 
wore the gray—to the sad heart of the mother state of many of his people. 
There his tired body was laid to rest until the coming of the angel who 
with one foot upon the land and the other on the sea shall proclaim in a 
voice that both living and dead shall hear, that time shall be no more, the 
dawn of the Resurrection morning. 

“Final services were conducted from Trinity Reformed Church, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., Saturday afternoon, March 28, in charge of Rev. Howard 5S. 
Fox, pastor, and burial was made in the cemetery there. The address was 
delivered by Rev. Geo. W. Richards, D.D., LL.D., president of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Lancaster. Prayer was offered by Dr. )#3ia@eapple 
President of Hood College, Frederick, Md.; Rev. Milton Whitener was in 
charge of the committal services. The benediction was pronounced by Dr. 
A. K. Faust. Pall-bearers were M. C. Jones, Rev. FE? B. PeckesG@egmesc 
(college trustee); A. R. “Brodbeck, J. L. Gerber; J.Ho Applemieagaien 
to the ministers taking part in the services the following were in 
attendance: Dr. Chas. E. Schaeffer, President of Generaliiy mcqueen 
A. R. Bartholomew, H. I. Stahr, J. M. Mullan; W. FF) Delonemire 
H. A. Fesperman, G. E. Plott, J. S. Hartman, |: 5) Hollenbichaarasrs 
Leinbach; also most of the ministers of Gettysburg Classis, and the Dean of 
Gettysburg College. From Salisbury and the college wereDsae 
Faust, Rev. Milton Whitener, Misses Lantz and Seymour, Mrs. Kline and 
Dr. Wentz; students Clyde Blackmon, Joshua Levens, E. B. Frock, R. 
Allewalt, Miss Helen Middlekauff; former students, now in the Seminary: 
Huitt Carpenter, Roy Frazier, Kendall Shoffner, Clair Rhodes, Alvin 
Masters.” 


3. CONTINUED GROWTH OF CATAWBA COLLEGE; PRESIDENT HOWARD 
ReOMWAKE SEED.) eletial), 


April 18, 1931, the Trustees met in special session. President Edgar 
Whitener made official announcement of the death of President Elmer 
Rhodes Hoke. The following were named a committee to make nomina- 
tion of a suitable successor after full and careful survey and study: J. C. 
Leonard, Edgar Whitener, H. A. Rouser, George Seal, M. C. Jones, Milton 
Whitener. July 11, 1931, the committee presented the following report: 
“Your committee appointed to make proper survey looking to proposal of 
a candidate for the presidency of Catawba College beg leave to report 
that we have given diligent and prayerful attention to the important 
mission entrusted to us. We now propose for this responsible position 
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the name of Doctor Howard R. Omwake, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
J. C. Leonard, Chairman, H. A. Rouser, Edgar Whitener, Milton White- 
ner.” The report was adopted by unanimous vote and Dr. Omwake was 
declared duly elected President of Catawba College. 

Dr. Omwake was inaugurated President of Catawba College, April 16, 
1932, at If A.M., though the colorful exercises continued throughout the 
day and evening. The subject of the inaugural address was ‘Education for 
Christian Service.” The following report of the proceedings of the day 
are taken from the Salisbury Evening Post: 


Dr. Howard OMWAKE INAUGURATED PRESIDENT OF CATAWBA COLLEGE 


“Catawba College pledges her future to the fulfillment of a three-fold 
obligation, that of maintaining the college in its material form, of adhering 
to the integrity of its intellectual atmosphere, and of zealously guarding 
and training the boys and girls under its care in the finest and best things 
in life, Dr. Howard Rufus Omwake told trustees, friends, representatives 
of educational institutions of the south and east, and students upon his 
inauguration as president on the 79th anniversary of the laying of the 
cornerstone of the college. 

“Dr. Omwake, who succeeds the late Dr. Elmer R. Hoke, president of 
Catawba from the time of its removal from Newton to Salisbury in 1924 
until: his death in March, 1931, declared he fully realized the three-fold 
responsibility that faced him and ‘one can approach this office only in a 
sense of deep humility and in reliance upon the sustaining help and grace 
of God Almighty; courage for the task comes only from the conviction 
that this source of power never has failed those who seek it. The only 
reason why any man should undertake this office lies in its far-reaching 
Opportunities to. render Service,” he further declared in his inaugural 
address which emphatically outlined the ‘Obligations of the Modern 
College.’ 

“The inaugural exercises were held at the college gymnasium, the 
auditorium being too small to accommodate the large crowd present, and 
were amidst a colorful and impressive setting. High officials in the Re- 
formed Church, under whose auspices the college is operated; presidents 
of noted colleges and universities of the State and Nation; representatives 
of more than 50 collegiate institutions; and a host of others composed of 
patrons of the college, trustees, former students and friends comprised 
the large gathering. 

“The academic procession composed of representatives of various institu- 
tions, faculty members, trustees, senior class members and visiting offi- 
cials and other guests, formed at ten-thirty o’clock at the Brodbeck con- 
servatory of music and marched in a body to the gymnasium. The vari- 
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colored academic dresses added much to the impressiveness and dignity 
of the occasion. 

“The delegates from the various institutions were placed in order of 
the year of founding of their schools. Yale University, founded in 1701, 
headed the list. 

“The Catawba College band furnished music for the occasion. Edgar 
Whitener, of High Point, chairman of the board of trustees, presided over 
the session, and called upon Dr. M. L. Stirewalt, pastor of the St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, of this city, to offer the invocation. The hymn, ‘Faith 
of Our Fathers’ was then sung by the entire gathering. 

“Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer, of Philadelphia, president of the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States, was then introduced 
and made an excellent address upon “The College Presidency.’ He outlined 
to Dr. Omwake and his hearers some qualifications and duties that fall 
upon the shoulders of a college head. The college president must be a 
scholar in every sense of the word; an able and efficient administrator of 
all departments ; and a keen diplomat, he told Dr. Omwake and his audience. 
He praised Dr. Omwake for his fine qualities and accomplishments, and 
wished him much success in his new work. 

“Dr. Omwake was then formally inducted into office by Edgar White- 
ner, chairman of the board of trustees, and was charged with the duty 
of keeping faith with the principles upon which the college was founded, 
and with maintaining a high standard of education. 

“The inaugural address of President Omwake that followed, in which 
he spoke briefly of the threefold obligation that confronted the modern 
college, outlined the social, cultural and scientific phases of education, 
the solemn duty of instilling the right principles and inspiration into the 
students, and pledged his best efforts to make the Catawba of the future a 
much greater and more valuable college by adherence to these standards. 

“The singing of the “Alma Mater’ followed this inspiring address. 
Greetings from the colleges and universities of North Carolina were then 
extended by Dr. Walter Lingle, president of Davidson College, a native 
of Rowan and a much beloved educator. He made historical reference to 
the influence the early settlers of Rowan had made upon the educational 
and religious life of the nation, and declared Dr. Omwake was following 
in the footsteps of these early Pennsylvanians who had emigrated to North 
Carolina and had played such a conspicuous part in the history of the 
State: 

“Dr. Arch T. Allen, superintendent of public instruction im@thismetace 
with headquarters at Raleigh, and a former head of the Salisbury public 
schools, brought greetings from his department. He spoke of the part 
Catawba is playing in the educational life of the State, and of the contribu- 
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tion made during the more than 80 years of its valuable history. 

“John F. Carpenter, of Maiden, president of the alumni association, and 
a graduate of the college in 1914, brought greetings from the large group 
he represented. 

“Andrew Rader, of Newton, a member of the senior class, president of 
the student body and an outstanding student, extended greetings upon 
behalf of the student body. All speakers pledged their best efforts towards 
making the college a better and greater one, and pledged full codperation 
to Dr. Omwake and his administration. 

“The honorary degree of Doctor of Letters was then conferred upon 
Miss Willie Augusta Lantz, dean of women, in recognition of her long 
and faithful service in the education field, for her untiring efforts in behalf 
of the college, and for those fine qualities of the head and heart which 
have endeared her to so many of the students and official life of the 
college. 

“The benediction was pronounced by the Rev. Banks J. Peeler, a grad- 
uate of the college, and pastor of the First Reformed Church, of Salis- 
bury. The Catawba band played the recessional as the academic procession 
filed out of the gymnasium followed by others in the audience. 

“The inauguration exercises were upon the 79th anniversary of the 
laying of the original cornerstone of Catawba College at Newton, N. C. 
The college first opened its doors at Newton on December 3, 1851, as a 
church school under the auspices of the Classis of North Carolina. In 
1852 it was decided to call the school Catawba College, and on April 16, 
1853, the original cornerstone was laid. The college continued to operate 
at Newton until 1923 when it was closed and re-opened in Salisbury in 
1925 with a greatly improved curriculum and faculty, new buildings and 
a modern plant, and today is rated as one of the leading institutions in the 
State. 

“During the past year the college had 626 members of the undergraduate 
body. It has about 85 members in the graduating class this year, which 
will be the largest in its history. The college has a campus of 81 acres, 
and the various units of instruction, administration and the dormitories 
occupy ten modern buildings which have been erected since the transfer of 
the college to Salisbury. Catawba is one of seven colleges operated by the 
Reformed Church in the United States. 

“A delightful luncheon was served at one o’clock in the dining room 
for the various delegates and visitors for the inaugural occasion. 
Dr. J. C. Leonard, of Lexington, long a prominent leader in the Re- 
formed Church and a staunch friend of Catawba, was toastmaster for the 
occasion. 

“Greetings were brought by a number of the visitors, including: Dr. 
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Henry I. Stahr, executive secretary of the Board of Christian education 
of the Reformed Church, with headquarters in Philadelphia; Dr. George 


Rahauser Dining Hall, Catawba College, Salisbury. 


Leslie Omwake, of Collegeville, Pa., brother of the new president, and 
president of Ursinus College; Dr. Raymond Jenkins, professor of English 
at Catawba; E. J. Coltrane, superintendent of the Salisbury schools; Dr. 
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Guy E. Snavely, of Birmingham, president of Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege and secretary of the Southern Association of Colleges; and Dr. 
George W. Richards, of Lancaster, Pa., president of the theological semi- 
nary of the Reformed Church. 

“Dr. and Mrs. Omwake were hosts at night to all friends of the college 
at a reception at the president’s home from seven to nine o’clock.”’ 

Catawba College has gone forward with splendid success during the 
administration of Dr. Omwake. The student body has increased. New mem- 
bers have been added to the faculty. The real estate holdings have been 
increased. The campus has been improved. Two new buildings have been 
added to those already on the campus when he came to the institution. They 
were formally dedicated in a public service October 22, 1938. The Trustees 
gave the following names to these two buildings: 1. The building housing 
the dining room, “The Rahauser Hall,’ in honor of Rev. Frederick 
Augustus Rahauser, a pioneer minister of the Reformed Church. 2. The 
dormitory for men is named the “Dr. M. A. Foil House,” in recognition 
of the long, devoted, generous service to Catawba College of this distin- 
euished alumnus who graduated in the first class sent out by the college 
in 1880. 

4. NAMES OF CATAWBA COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


The names of all the college buildings are herewith given as an interesting 
page in the history of the institution : 

t. The Jones Tilden Hedrick Administration Building, in honor of 
J. Tilden Hedrick, of Lexington, N. C., long a prominent member of the 
Trustees and liberal supporter. 

2. Zartman Hall, named by the Woman’s Missionary Society, General 
Synod of the Reformed Church, in honor of Mrs. Elizabeth Conrad Zart- 
man, wife of Rev. Allen K. Zartman, D.D., of Akron, Ohio, a woman 
prominently connected with the Society to the end of her life. 

3. The Brodbeck Conservatory of Music, so named in honor of Honor- 
able A. R. Brodbeck, of Hanover, Pa., who contributed liberally towards 
the construction of this building. 

4. Linn-Corriher Gymnasium, in honor of L. A. Corriher and J. P. Linn, 
of Landis, N. C., both Trustees of the college and ardent supporters. 

5. Emanuel Pontius House, in honor Emanuel Pontius who started the 
fund for such a building; frequently called South Cottage. 

6. Newton Hall, Apartment No. 1, named in honor of the city of New- 
ton, North Carolina, in which Catawba College was established, 1851. 

7. Classis of North Carolina Hall, Apartment No. 2, in honor of the 
North Carolina State body of the Reformed Church. 

8. Claremont Hall, Apartment No. 3, in honor of Claremont College, not 
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now in existence, formerly in Hickory, N. C., a college for women, under 
the primary control of the Reformed Church. 

9. The President’s Home, in honor of Rev. Jacob Crawford Clapp, 
D.D., former President, Residence House. 

10. Home Economics Building, in honor of Rev. John A. Foil, Ph.D., 
eminent Professor of the College. 

112 The Abel A. Shuford Athletic Field, in honor of Abel A. Shuford, 
a staunch friend and supporter of the college, of Hickory, N. C. 

12. Rahauser Hall, in honor of Rev. F. A. Rahauser, a pioneer minister 
of the Reformed Church, a large share of the cost of construction being 
contributed by the family. 

13. Dr. Moses A. Foil House, in honor of Dr. M. A. Foil, a Trustee and 
generous supporter of the College, a dormitory for young men, the cost of 
construction being made possible by the generosity of Dr. Foil. 


CHAR TER. 
Tue RECORDS OFVIHE CLASSIS OF NORTH GAROLINA 


I. SECRETARIES AND STATED CLERKS 


The Minutes of the Classis of North Carolina are complete from the 
organization meeting in 1831. The Minutes of 1831 were published with 
the Minutes of the “Centennial Meeting” in 1931. The records of the 
several years are in good state of preservation, though the first are some- 
what soiled with age. The original papers are also kept, and are wrapped in 
separate packages for each year. Beginning with 1897 the printed Minutes 
have been declared the official records of the Classis. The records 1897-1935 
have been bound in book form in four large volumes in three sets for per- 
manent keeping. A fifth volume will soon be bound. 

From the first meeting of the Classis of North Carolina in 1831 held in 
Brick Church, Guilford County, until the eighth meeting in Lower Stone 
Church, Rowan County, in 1838, the minutes were recorded by a 
secretary chosen at each session. The following men served in this capacity : 
ioc@eccver |e Crawtord, 1822 Rey). Bb. Lerch;1833 Rev. W. @. Ben- 
Hetemicos4umider John Coulter; 1835 Rev. |. H. Crawford; 1836 Rev. 
WeGelritchey; 1837 Rey. J. H: Crawford. In 1838 the Classis decided to 
change the method of keeping the records, and Rev. J. H. Crawford was 
elected permanent Stated Clerk. He served in that capacity nine years. 
When Classis met in seventeenth annual session in Emanuel Church, 
Davidson County, he resigned, and Rev. G. W. Welker was elected Stated 
Clerk. He was a young man then, having been in the Classis only five 
years, since 1842. Dr. Welker served as Stated Clerk through the long 
period of forty-five years. Classis was in sixty-second annual session in 
1892 at Hedrick’s Grove Church, Davidson County, when Dr. Welker 
resigned. The resignation was accepted with great reluctance. At the open- 
ing session of the Classis Rev. J. C. Leonard, who had been a member of 
this body only three years, since 1889, was elected President. Because of 
youthful inexperience he requested the Classis to excuse him from accept- 
ing this position of high honor. The request was kindly granted and Rev. 
J. C. Clapp, D.D., was then elected President. On the last day of the ses- 
sions when Dr. Welker resigned, Rev. J. C. Leonard was elected to suc- 
ceed him as Stated Clerk, a position which he has continued to occupy to the 
present time, from 1892 to 1939, a period of forty-seven years. 
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2. TREASURERS OF THE CLASSIS OF NortTH CAROLINA 


The following men have had charge of the finances of the Classis from 
its organization in 1831. It is an interesting story. In the early years 
receipts and expenditures were quite meager. As time went by, conditions 
changed. Congregations and members were added. The vision of ministers 
and people took ina much wider horizon. During many years past the office 
of the Treasurer of Classis has handled much money. Beginning with 1831 
seventeen different men have held the office of Treasurer: 1831 Rev. D. B. 
Lerch; 1832-1835 Rev. George Boger; 1836 Henry Sechler; 1837-1844 
Jacob Lantz; 1845-1846 Daniel Finger; 1847-1855 Rev. G. W. Welker; 
1856-1866 Col. George Barnhardt; 1867-1868 Rev. J. W. Cecil; 1869-1887 
Rev. Thomas Long; 1888-1895 Col. H. A. Forney; 1896 Abel A. Shuford; 
1897 Col. H. A. Forney; 1898-1904 M. J. Rowe; 1905 P. James Leonard; 
1906-1912 Rev. Wm. H. McNairy; 1913-1921 Rev. D. E. Bowers; 1922 
Rev. G. E. Plott; 1923-1939 Rev. Milton Whitener. | 


3. GAVELS PRESENTED TO THE CLASSIS OF NorRTH CAROLINA 


In the 79th annual session of the Classis of North Carolina, April 27, 
1909, in the First Church, Greensboro, Rev. J. C. Leonard presented to 
Rev. S. W. Beck, President of the Classis, a gavel to be used by him during 
the sessions of that year, and then placed in the care of the Stated Clerk, 
the said gavel to be used by the President of Classis in its sessions through 
the years to come. This gavel was made from a piece of lumber taken 
from the second house of worship erected at Pilgrim (Leonard’s Church), 
Davidson County, in 1807. The gavel was accepted by the President in 
behalf of the Classis. It has been used through the years since that date. 

The centennial sessions of the Classis were held in Brick Church (the 
same church in which the first meeting was held in 1831), Guilford County, 
May 21-24, 1931. At the first session the newly-elected President, Rev. 
Wm. C. Lyerly, presented to the Classis through the Stated Clerk a gavel 
made of wood from the house owned and occupied by Elder Adam Rose- 
man, Esq., at the time he was a delegate to the organization meeting one 
hundred years ago at that date. President Lyerly is a direct descendant of 
the said Elder Roseman. The Stated Clerk accepted the gavel. for the 
Classis. 

The Classis met in 1o2nd annual session in Memorial Church, Maiden, 
February 9, 1932. John F. Carpenter, an elder of the congregation, 
delivered an address of welcome in choice words. He then presented to 
Classis through the President, Rev. A. O. Leonard, a gavel made from a 
beam lying directly beneath the floor of the Philomathean Literary Society 
Hall in the second building erected at Catawba College, Newton, in 1880. 
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The donation was gratefully accepted by the President and used during the 
sessions of that meeting of the Classis, and then placed in the keeping of 
the Stated Clerk. 

Through the kindness of Thurman Hedrick, a devoted member of Beck’s 
Church, Davidson County, a gavel was presented to Dr. J. C. Leonard, 
Stated Clerk, for the Classis. This gavel was made from a piece of 
lumber in the original home of Captain Peter Hedrick who was a Revolu- 
tionary War officer on the American side. He was born in 1733 and died 
1798. His body lies buried at Beck’s Church, of which he was a loyal and 
prominent member. A part of the house, rebuilt, was occupied by Thurman 
Hedrick, descendant in the sixth generation of the Revolutionary patriot. 
The gavel was presented in honor of Captain Hedrick on the occasion of 
the unveiling of a handsome monument erected at his grave and unveiled 
with suitable religious and patriotic services on Thanksgiving Day, Novem- 


ber 30, 1933. 


4. ELDERS IN THE First MEETINGS AND THE Last ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE Crassis OF NorTH CAROLINA 


The names of the elders who attended the meetings of Classis as dele- 
gates in its early years form an interesting chapter in the history of the 
Reformed Church in North Carolina. These men were chosen as elders 
by the local congregations for their integrity and character. To be chosen an 
elder in a Reformed Church in those days was a mark of distinction. The 
elder then stood very close to the minister. Indeed he does in these latter 
days, but in a somewhat different sense. The elders whose names appear on 
the first records of Classis were representative men who stood high in the 
communities in which they lived. Their names were the names still 
found on the membership rolls of the congregations in the several sections of 
Classis. At Clapp’s Church in the first meeting the names of the elders are 
Philip Hedrick, John Hoke, Adam Roseman, and Daniel Clapp. The names 
indicated that they were citizens of Davidson, Lincoln, Rowan and Guilford 
counties, respectively. The next year Classis met at Pilgrim Church, in 
Davidson County, and the elders were Jacob Leonard, Sr., Henry Sechler, 
David Ramsour, Daniel Clapp and Jacob Holshouser. The sections of the 
Church can again be easily known by the names of the elders. Mr. 
Leonard was from the Davidson district; Mr. Sechler and Mr. Holshouser 
from the Rowan district; Mr. Clapp from the Guilford district, and Mr. 
Ramsour from the Lincoln district. The elders in the third meeting in 1833, 
at Savitz’s Church, were Daniel Correll, Daniel Faust, Peter Rauch and 
Jacob Leonard, Sr. The elders attending the fourth meeting at Grace 
Church, in 1834, were John Coulter, Henry Sechler, John C. Barnhardt and 
Peter Faust; Jacob Leonard, Sr., of Davidson County, was recorded as 
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absent. The elders at the fifth meeting in 1835, held at Brick Church, in 
Guilford County, were Daniel Conrad, Jacob Berrier, John Coulter and 
Caspar Holshouser. In the sixth meeting in Pilgrim Church, in 1836, the 
elders were Samuel Lantz, David Ingle, John Hagy, Philip Hedrick, 
and Henry Sechler. The elders of the seventh annual meeting at Lower 
Stone Church in 1837, were Joshua Clapp, Peter Harman, Jacob Lantz, 
Henry Moose, and Jacob Berrier. The eighth annual meeting was held also 
at Lower Stone Church in 1838, and the elders were John Ramsour, John 
Peck, Christian Faust, Nathaniel Edwards and Jacob Leonard, Jr. The 
elders at the ninth annual meeting held at Coble’s Church in 1839, were 
Solomon Ramsour, John Cansler, John C. Barnhardt and Samuel Lantz. 
At the tenth annual meeting held in St. Matthew’s Church, 1840, the elders 
were John File, Jacob Berrier, George Albright, Solomon Warlick and 
John Carpenter. At the eleventh annual meeting at Emanuel Church in 
1841, the elders were Absalom Grimes, Paul Kluttz, Geo. P. Shuford, Dan- 
iel Loretz, E. L. Shuford, Bernhardt Swing, William Faust and B. Clapp. 
The twelfth annual meeting was held at Brick Church in 1842. The elders 
were Jacob Berrier, Bernhardt Swing, John Hileman, W. A. Corriher, 
Jacob Lantz, and Jacob Ramsour. The thirteenth annual meeting (the year 
marked by such signal encouragement) was held at Beck’s Church in 1843. 
The elders were Jacob Berrier, John C. Barnhardt, Joshua Clapp, J. 
Ramsour, John Coulter, and Bernhardt Swing. Philip Hedrick and Jacob 
Leonard, Jr., were present as advisory members. 

The list might be continued through many succeeding years, and these 
family names, together with others, would be repeated over and over. 
As a rule the families of the Reformed Church in North Carolina have re- 
mained faithful to their Church. It is to the credit of the Reformed Church 
that on the present rolls of membership in all of the older churches are 
found the family names that have clung to the faith of the fathers through 
successive generations. Following the thirteenth annual meeting, among the 
names of elders already mentioned, there are recorded in subsequent meet- 
ings the names of Maxwell Warlick, Henry F. Ramsour, E. P. Coulter, 
John Hileman, Solomon Lohr, Wm. Faust, Jos. H. Rauch, Daniel Finger, 
Frederick Holshouser, Joseph Meisenheimer, Joseph H. Reinhardt, Jacob 
Hunsucker, John Peeler, Jacob Shupping, Samuel Yokeley, Peter Finger, 
Moses Foil, Solomon Warlick, George Barnhardt, Peter Fink, Valentine 
Leonard and Paul Yost. 

In the final annual meeting of the Classis of North Carolina, the 1ogth, 
preceding the organization of the Southern Synod (May 30, 1939), in the 
First Church of Charlotte, Rev. Shuford Peeler, pastor, February 7 and 8, 
1939, the following composed the roll of elders: W. C. Pickett, C. L. 
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Sige OV alter, ©. ©. Carpenter, W..G, Hinkle, J. F. Troxler, R..O. 
Bie natiel evils Cheek Ha Vee cGee Cla Barrier!) |) RiwYoune, Ay G. 
Hoffman, Carson Fisher, J. W. Warlick, L. E. Sides, Hoy Moose, Roy 
Sy clicikw vies. Barnhardte lat) Klatiz, Esq. ©: -G; Alexander, Ey E. 
Michael, A. A. Blackwelder, J. W. Bost, J. U. Alexander, Lewis Carrigan, 
de Wechaniel AL inks Real) Eivengood, PB, Cline, R.-G. Gopé. 
The following were listed as advisory members: President H. R. Omwake, 
Oimecatawpancollese, LHW. Coble Gr Hy Moose, Mi>G: Lentz, Bert 
Pcie jreli ee lolshotser.. | aa. Peck, Ay @ Wiussey, HlomerePoils Ey C. 
eames Correll GeAy Hisher, Roby Nitonosk, Palone, CG.owing, 
Farel Warlick, Thomas Abernathy, Hugh Warlick, R. D. Hewitt, A. L. 
Charles, C. H. A. Rupp, L. G. Kelly, E. C. Hunsucker, R. A. Robinson. 

A distinguished minister of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
attending this same meeting of the Classis was Rev. Louis W. Goebel, 
peal eof Chicaco, -President? ot the General Synod. Dr) Goebel 
addressed a very large assembly Tuesday night, and on Wednesday morn- 
ing he delivered an address before the Classis in open session. Another 
distinguished visitor was Rey. I. S. McElroy, of Richmond, who spoke in 
the interest of the American Bible Society. 


5. [HE MINISTERS OF THE CLASSIS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


The first session of the North Carolina Classis was held in Clapp’s 
(now Brick) Church, in Guilford County, Saturday, May 21, 1831. The 
ministers present at the meeting of Classis were the following: William 
Hauck, John G. Fritchey, D. B. Lerch, and John H. Crawford. The statis- 
tical report for that year shows the enrollment of John Brown and George 
Boger as additional members. These were the charter members of the 
Classis. They have been followed by a long line of successors in the past 
tog years. The following is a list of all the ministers whose names have 
appeared on the roll of Classis: 

1. John Brown, D.D., never attended a session of Classis, but the report 
shows that he was pastor of seven churches in Rockingham and Augusta 
counties, in Virginia. His name disappears from the roll after the annual 
meeting in 1833. 

2. William Hauck at the organization of Classis was elected President. 
He was pastor of the churches in Davidson County. His name disappeared 
from the roll of Classis in 1837. 

3. John H. Crawford was chosen the first Secretary of the Classis, 
which held its first meeting in one of his churches. He was at the same 
time pastor of four churches in Guilford and Orange counties. He was dis- 
missed to the Classis of Virginia in 1858. 
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4. John G. Fritchey was elected Corresponding Secretary by the Classis 
in its initial meeting. At the time he was pastor of five congregations in 
Lincoln County. He was dismissed to Zion’s Classis in 1841. 

5. Daniel B. Lerch was the first Treasurer of Classis, and was pastor of 
four churches in Rowan, Cabarrus and Montgomery counties. He had 
been ordained by the Synod at Hagerstown, Maryland, in 1830, when 
permission was given to organize the new Classis. He died while still quite 
young, March 18, 1834. 

6. George Boger was not present at the first meeting of Classis, at 
Clapp’s Church, but attended the second meeting, at Leonard’s Church, in 
Davidson County. He is reported without a charge. He died June 19, 1865. 

7. William C. Bennet first went as a missionary to South Carolina. He 
became a member of the Classis in 1833, when he was reported as pastor 
of six congregations in the Newberry and Lexington districts of South 
Carolina. He was dismissed to Zion’s Classis in 1837. 

8. W. C. Rankin was received from the Tennessee Synod of the Lu- 
theran Church in 1835. In 1838 he went West as a missionary. 

9g. John Lantz was ordained August 5, 1838, having been licensed by 
Synod in September, 1837. The committee on ordination consisted of Revs. 
G. A. Leopold; J: G.. Fritchey, J. H. Crawiord) and) 2 ldcmenraanic 
Edwards. It was customary in those early days of the Classis to appoint 
elders on ordination committees. Rev. G. A. Leopold, of the Maryland 
Classis, who had been invited to a seat as an advisory member, was ap- 
pointed on the above committee of ordination. Rev. John Lantz was dis- 
missed to the Classis of Virginia in 1869. 

10. David Crooks was received as a licentiate from Zion’s Classis, in 
1838, and was ordained in October of that year by a committee consisting 
of Revs. J. H. Crawford, G. A: Leopold, George Boger, and’ Elders)Jacob 
Leonard, Jr. He died January 24, 1859. 

11. George A. Leopold was received from Maryland Classis in 18309. 
His name disappeared from the roll in 1843. 

12. George W. Welker, D.D., was licensed by the Classis March 27, 
1842, and was ordained the same day by a committee consisting of Revs. 
J. H. Crawiord;, J. Wantz and Elder )) Clapp. He died |ulyomises 

13. S. S. Middlekauff was received as a licentiate from Mercersburg 
Classis in 1842, and was ordained August I, 1842, by a committee con- 
sisting of Revs. J. H. Crawford, G| W. Welker, J. Lantz andgiitiena. 
Schwenk. He died in 1845. | 

14. Jeremiah Ingold, D.D., was licensed by the Classis April 27, 1844, 
and on the same day was ordained by a committee consisting of Revs. J. 
Lantz, S. S. Middlekauff and D. Crooks. He died February 12, 1893. 

15. F. W. Plassman was licensed April 17, 1844, and on the same day 


1. Rev. Hugo C. Kellermeyer, pastor of the Concord charge, consisting of Trinity 
Church, Concord, and New Gilead Church situated a few miles out of the city. 2. Rev. 
Wm. C. Lyerly, pastor of Emanuel charge, consisting of Zion, Calvary and Emanuel 
churches, Davidson County. 3. Rev. Jacob A. Palmer, pastor of Heidelberg Church, 
Thomasville; formerly pastor of the Upper Davidson charge, Davidson County; 
member Davidson County Welfare Board. 4. Rev. Harry D. Althouse, pastor of 
Corinth Church, Hickory; first President of the Southern Synod 1939-. 5. Rev. 
James D. Andrew, D.D.; retired in 1937, the Lower Davidson charge being his last 
pastorate; former President of Catawba College at Newton. 6. Ezra L. Myers, 
Deacon First Church, Lexington; manager of Efird’s Department Store since 1920. 
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was ordained by Revs. J. Lantz, S. S. Middlekauff, and D. Crooks. He 
died September 30, 1848. 

16. Thornon Butler was licensed January 26, 1848, and was ordained 
March 11, 1848, by Revs. G. W. Welker, J. Lantz, J. Ingold and Elders 
John Peeler and Andrew Kluttz. He was dismissed to Illinois Classis in 
1869. 

17. C. H. Albert was received as a licentiate from Lebanon Classis and 
was ordained the first Sunday in May, 1852, by the whole Classis as a 
committee. He was dismissed to Goshenhoppen Classis in 1853. 

18. William Sorber was received as a licentiate from Philadelphia Classis 
April 13, 1853, and was ordained the same day by the Classis as a com- 
mittee. He was dismissed to Philadelphia Classis in 1856. 

19. Gilbert Lane was received as a licentiate from the Reformed Dutch 
Church in 1856, and was ordained at the same time by Classis as a commit- 
tee. He was dismissed to the Classis of Schoharrie, Reformed Dutch 
Church, September 19, 1857. : 

20. P. Allison Long was licensed Friday before the second Sunday in 
June, 1858, and was ordained December 14, 1858, by the Classis as a com- 
mittee. He was dismissed to the Tuscarawas Classis December 20, 1871. 

21. Samuel J. Fetzer was received from the Virginia Classis November 
18, 1858. He died August 8, 1861. 

22. A. S. Vaughn was received from the Goshenhoppen Classis May 4, 
1860. His name disappears from the roll after 1861. He was received a 
second time from the Presbyterian Church, June 14, 1882. He was dis- 
missed to the Presbyterian Church March 24, 1884. 

23. E. Boehringer was received from Maryland Classis in April, 1862. 
His name does not appear on the roll of ministers after his reception. 

24. Jesse W. Cecil was received a licentiate from the MisHag@nugem 
April 25, 1862, and was ordained July 18, 1863, by Revs. G. W. Welker, 
P, A. Long, J. Ingold,and Elders Correll and Peeler. He died Marehys; 
1899. 

25. Thomas Long was licensed April 28, 1862, and was ordained the 
first Sunday in May, 1863, by Revs. G. W. Welker, T. Butler, P. A. Long 
and) Elders De Res LledrickwaLlesdicds Decembemec) = Loos 

26. John Ingle was licensed May 25, 1863, and ordained by the Classis 
as a committee May 23, 1864. He died June 23, 19206. 

27. Michael L. Hedrick was licensed May 23, 1864, and was ordained 
January 12, 1873, by Rev. IT. Long, J. C. Denny and J: W. Cecil Siemares 
November 16, 1926. 

28. J. C. Denny was received a licentiate from the Presbyterian Church 
September 15, 1866, and was ordained the same day by the Classis as a 
committee. His name disappears from the roll November 14, 1878. 
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BomjacopsC. Clapp, D:D; was) licensed April 27, 1867, and was or- 
dained May 2, 1869, by Revs. T. Butler, T. Long and J. Ingold. He died 
July 2, 1910. 

Pomemerctm | seltexier, a1) was licensed Juneé,2,) 1871, and in the 
saine year was ordained by Revs. P. A. Long, J. Ingle and J. C. Denny. 
Died May 7, 1923. 

31. John A. Foil, Ph.D., was received a licentiate from Philadelphia 
Classis May 2, 1874, and was ordained July 5, 1874, by Revs. J. C. Clapp, 
P. M. Trexler and G. W. Welker. Died November 28, 1912. 

32. Julius H. Shuford was licensed July 4, 1874, and was ordained 
Willveoeeto7 4 by Wevs.. |. G.Clapp, PB) M: Trexler and_G. -W..Welker: He 
was dismissed to the Classis of Shelby, June 25, 1881. He was received the 
second time from the Classis of Northern Hlinois May 9, 1888, and was 
dismissed the second time to the Classis of Virginia May 1, 1889. He was 
received the third time April 26, 1894, from the Classis of Virginia. Died 
Octobers13, 1924. 

33. Robert F. Crooks was licensed May 26, 1877, and was ordained the 
first Sunday in June of the same year by Revs. J. A. Foil, J. H. Shuford 
eudmemeneiny. iis name disappeared from the.role July 17; 1888: 

34. G. Dickey Gurley was received from Westmoreland Classis June 23, 
1881. He was dismissed to Illinois Classis November 25, 1886. 

35. Paul Barringer, D.D., was licensed June 25, 1881, and was ordained 
the first Sunday in September of the same year by Revs. J. C. Clapp, G. D. 
Gurley and J. Ingle. Died February 10, 1925. 

36. A. P. Horn was received from Lehigh Classis October 20, 1883, 
as a licentiate, and the same day, by request of the Classis, was ordained 
by a committee of the Synod of the Potomac, consisting of Revs. E. R. 
Eschbach, IT. F. Hoffmeier and A. S. Weber. He was dismissed to 
Lehigh Classis January 6, 1885. 

37. Calvin B. Heller was received as a licentiate from Maryland Classis 
June 29, 1884, and was ordained June 30, 1884, by Revs. G. D. Gurley, 
A. P. Horn, and Paul Barringer. He was dismissed to the Classis of Vir- 
ginia November 17, 1891. He was received a second time from the 
Juniata Classis, October 1, 1902. He was dismissed to Concord Presby- 
feu eereopyterian Church, U.S A., February 26,, 1912. 

38. Lewis Reiter was licensed and ordained October 2, 1885; the com- 
mittee of ordination consisted of Revs. J. Ingold, J. A. Foil and G. D. 
Gurley. He was dismissed to the Classis of Virginia May 7, 1891. 

39. Joseph L. Murphy, D.D., was licensed October 23, 1885, and on 
the same day was ordained by Revs. J. Ingold, J. A. Foil and G. D. Gur- 
ley. Died October 11, 1917. 
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40. Jacob C. Leonard, D.D., was licensed May 4, 1889, and was ordained 
October 10, 1889, by Revs. J. L. Murphy, J. C. Clapp and Paul Barringer. 

41. J. M. Luther Lyerly, Ph.D., was licensed May 4, 1889, and was 
ordained October 10 of the same year by Revs. J. L. Murphy, J. C. Clapp 
and Paul Barringer. Died March 17, 1923. 

42. Allen R. Holshouser, M.D., was received from Wichita Classis 
December 28, 1889. He was dismissed to Wichita Classis April 29, 1892. He 
was received a second time from Miami Classis November 18, 1903. He 
died February 26, 1920. 

43. Jesse Richards was received from Tiffin Classis May 1, 1890. He 
was dismissed to Tiffin Classis, December 12, 1894. 

44. D. P. Lefever was received from Philadelphia Classis November 
17, 1891. He was dismissed to Mercersburg Classis February 16, 1894. 

45. Andrew H. Smith was received a licentiate from Schuylkill Classis 
October 8, 1892, and was ordained October 9, 1892, by Revs. J. C. Clapp, 
J. A. Foil and J. L. Murphy. He was dismissed to Allegheny Classis 
August 26, 1897. 

46. James D. Andrew, D.D., was licensed May 6, 1893, and was ordained 
July 30; 1893, by Revs. G. W. Welker, |.(G. Clapp and=|e@=@camnaas 

47. Harvey A. M. Holshouser, Ph.D., was licensed April 27, 1894, and 
was ordained May 13, 1894, by Revs. J. C. Clapp, AL H. Smithtanas) ea 
Foil. He was dismissed to the Presbyterian Church May 5, 1905. He was 
received from Larned Presbytery, Presbyterian Church Ul Stns)alnee: 
1915. He died January 26, 1934. 

48. Wm. H. McNairy, D.D., was licensed April 27, 1894, and was 
ordained July 29, 1894, by Revs. J. W. Cecil, JG. Leonard@anceay imate 
Hedrick. 

49. B. Frank Davis was received from Miami Classis July 28, 1894. He 
was dismissed to the Presbyterian Church, November 14, 190T. 

50. Anthony Shulenberger was received from Maryland Classis May 7, 
1896. He was dismissed to Virginia Classis February 23, 1901. He was 
received a second time from the Classis of Virginia July 10, 1906. Died 
January 21, 1928. 

51. Clarence Clapp was licensed May 9, 1896, and was ordained May 
31, 1896, by Revs. J. C. Clapp, J. C: Leonard, J. We) Cecilmandaeaeenss 
Smith. His name disappeared from the roll May 12, 1906. 

52. Wm. H. Stubblebine, Ph.D., was received from Wyoming Classis 
January 28, 1897. He was dismissed to Miami Classis May 4, 1898. He 
was received a second time from Miami Classis February 28, 1902. He was 
dismissed to Philadelphia Classis May 26, 1904. 

53. Theodore C. Hesson was received a licentiate from Gettysburg 
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Classis July 15, 1897, and was ordained July 18, 1897, by Revs. A. H. 
Smith, J. A. Foil and J. L. Murphy. He was dismissed to Gettysburg 
Classis May 2, 1902. 

54. L. M. Kerschner was received from the East Pennsylvania Classis 
December 30, 1897. He was dismissed to the Presbyterian Church April 
19, 1900. 

55. C. H. Riedesel was received from Ursinus Classis December 30, 
1897. He was dismissed to Heidelberg Classis November 30, 1903. 

56. Wm. A. Long, Ph.D., was received from Juniata Classis May 12, 
1898. He was dismissed to Philadelphia Classis May 10, 1902. 

57. J. N. Faust was received a licentiate from Goshenhoppen Classis 
June 11, 1898, and ordained the same day by Revs. Paul Barringer, J. M. L. 
Lyerly and A. Shulenberger. He was dismissed to Philadelphia Classis 
May 16, 1902. 

58. G. A. Stauffer was received a licentiate from East Susquehanna 
Classis January 7, 1899, and was ordained March 12 that year, by Revs. 
J. C. Clapp, J. D. Andrew and J. W. Cecil. He was dismissed September 
II, 1902, to Lancaster Classis (Ohio Synod). 

59. Henry E. Secher was licensed May 6, 1899, and was ordainedNo- 
VermpcimOmuiat yeateby Revs. J? L. Murphy,-J. €* Clapp, and J: Ingle. 
Dismissed to Los Angeles Conference M. E. Church, South, May 11, 1922. 

6o. John H. Keller, D.D., was received a licentiate May 21, 1901, from 
West Susquehanna Classis, and was ordained June 30, 1901, by Revs. 
Paul Barringer, W. H. McNairy and C. H. Riedesel. 

61. Joshua L. Bowers was licensed May 21, 1901, and was ordained 
July 14, 1901, by Revs. H. A. M. Holshouser, J. M. L. Lyerly and Paul 
Barringer. Dismissed to Orange Presbytery, Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
Jtlyeres tori. 

62. Wm. B. Duttera, Ph.D., S.T.D., was received a licentiate from 
Tiffin Classis, Ohio Synod, June 26, 1901; was ordained the same day by 
Revs. J. M. L. Lyerly, W. H. McNairy and C. H. Riedesel; dismissed to 
the Congregational Association of North Carolina August 5, 1915; was 
received from Wyoming Classis, Eastern Synod, February 10, 1932; died 
November 30, 1938. 

63. David E. Bowers was licensed May 17, 1902; was ordained the same 
day by Revs. W. H. Stubblebine, J. D. Andrew and J. H. Keller; 
died October 28, 1921. 

64. Samuel W. Beck was licensed May 17, 1902; was ordained March 
Bo mLOO2 sa byenevs..)2 Ly Murphy, J. ©. Clapp and: Jy A> Foil; was: dis- 
missed to Philadelphia Classis, Eastern Synod, April 30, 1913. 

65. Walter W. Rowe, D.D., was licensed May 17, 1902; was ordained 
iiymec 2 lLOO2 Dye hevsae)ss Gm Leonard). HH. “A> Holshousersand Dab, 
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Bowers; was dismissed to Southwest Ohio Classis, Ohio Synod, September 
26, 1924; was received from same Classis August 2, 1935. 

66. Wm. H. Causey, D.D., was licensed May 20, 1903; was ordained 
June 7, 1903, by Revs. J. C. Leonard, H. A. M. Holshouser. and M. L. 
Hedrick; was dismissed to Virginia Classis, Potomac Synod, March 16, 
1914; was received from same Classis December 15, 1922; was dismissed 
to same Classis July 13, 1923; was received from same Classis March 8, 
1930. 

67. Shuford Peeler was licensed May 20, 1903; was ordained July 12, 
1903, by Revs. J. C. Leonard, J. D. Andrew and D. E. Bowers. 

68. Charles W. Warlick was licensed May 20, 1903; same date was 
dismissed to Juniata Classis, Potomac Synod; was received from same 
Classis May 11, 1922. 

69. Charles E. Wehler, D.D., was received from Philadelphia Classis, 
Eastern Synod, October 3, 1904; was dismissed to Atlanta Presbytery, 
Presbyterian, Church > Ase cptetibeim i251 1Omumen 

70. George A. Snyder, D.D., was received from Maryland Classis, 
Potomac Synod, October 3, 1904; was dismissed to same Classis October 3, 
1908. 

71. Frederick Cromer was received from Eastern Ohio Classis, Ohio 
Synod, October 29, 1904; was dismissed to same Classis November 20, 
1905. 

72. Lucian W. Showers was received from Clarion Classis, Pittsburg 
Synod, November 20, 1905; was dismissed to same Classis October 22, 
1900. 

73. J. Silor Garrison, D.D., was received from Allegheny Classis, 
Pittsburg Synod, May 9, 1906; was dismissed to Virginia Classis, 
Potomac Synod, October 16, 1908. 

74. Milton Whitener was licensed May 12, 1906; was ordained July 
29, 1906, by Revs. J. L. Murphy, C. E. Wehler and Co Bisiielien aaa 
dismissed to Virginia Classis, Potomac Synod, October 3, 1908; was 
received from Gettysburg Classis, same Synod, December 9, 1921. 

75. A. Samuel Peeler was licensed May 12, 1906; same date was dis- 
missed to St. John’s Classis, Central Synod; was received from same 
Classis January 9, 1909; was dismissed to Virginia Classis, Potomac 
Synod, November g, 1928. : 

76. Wm. S. Clapp was licensed May 12, 1906; was dismissed to Lehigh 
Classis, Eastern Synod, May 8, 1907. 

77. Irvin S. Ditzler was received from Zion Classis, Potomac Synod, 
May 8, 1907; was dismissed to Juniata Classis, same Synod, April 29, 
1908. 

78. E. Garver Williams, D.D., was received from Eastern Ohio Classis, 
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Ohio Synod, May 8, 1907; died at Mt. Tabor, N. C., August 23, 1920. 

79. Licentiate J. Leidy Yearick was received from Tohickon Classis, 
Eastern Synod, July 27, 1907; dismissed to Mercersburg Classis, Potomac 
Synod, March 23, 1912. 

80. Milton M. Noaker was received from Carlisle Classis, Potomac 
Synod, April 29, 1908; dismissed to Wichita Classis, Synod of the Interior, 
February 29, 1912; received from same April 30, 1913; dismissed to 
Concord Presbytery, Presbyterian Church U.S.A., September 5, 1914. 

81. Lee A. Peeler, D.D., was licensed May 30, 1908; ordained June 14, 
1908, by Revs. J. C. Leonard, D. E. Bowers, Shuford Peeler; dismissed to 
Virginia Classis, Potomac Synod November 15, 1938. 

82. Joseph W. Bell was received from Zion Classis, Potomac Synod, 
October 16, 1908; dismissed to Abingdon Presbytery, Presbyterian Church 
te May. 24, 1921: 

83. Harvey G. Kopenhaver was received from Lancaster Classis, 
Eastern Synod, May 4, 1910; dismissed to Miami Classis, Ohio Synod, 
July 6, 1915; received from same March 17, 1916. 

84. C. Columbus Wagoner was licensed May 6, 1910; ordained July 17, 
1910, by Revs. J. L. Murphy, J. A. Foil, W. W. Rowe. 

85. Clarence Woods was licensed May 20, 1910; ordained May 20, 
Hotompyeiccvc. JC. Leonard, |. 1) Andrew, S. W. Beck, D. E. Bowers; 
dismissed to Virginia Classis, Potomac Synod, September 19, 1914; re- 
ceived from Northwest Ohio Classis, Ohio Synod, March 27, 1931. 

86. Dougan C. Cox was received from the Friends’ Church December 
mero voredicas Mecetber 27, 1922. 

87. Licentiate Border L. Stanley was received from Virginia Classis, 
Potomac Synod, October 11, 1911; ordained October 15, 1911, by Revs. 
Padieoanminger, D.D., W. H. Causey, D! C. Cox; dismissed to Virginia 
Classis May 10, 1917. 

88. Frederick S. Zaugg was received from Lincoln Classis, Synod of the 
Interior, January 18, 1912; dismissed to Miami Classis December 29, 1912. 

89. Wm. B. Werner was received from St. Joseph Classis, Ohio Synod, 
October 8, 1912; dismissed to Maryland Classis, Potomac Synod, Decem- 
ber 14, 1915; received from same July 1, 1917; dismissed to same October 
Beer 22 

go. Licentiate John A. Koons was received from Mercersburg Classis, 
Potomac Synod, December 10, 1912; ordained December 15, 1912, by 
hevcmieyebeclls be >. Zauce, W.E Causey: 

gi. Licentiate Ernst Derendinger, Ph.D., was received from Newark 
Presbytery, Presbyterian Church U.S.A., December 29, 1912; dismissed to 
Maryland Classis October 24, 1913; received from same February 18, 
1920. 
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92. Macon A. Huffman was licensed May 1, 1913; ordained September 
24, 1913, by Revs. J. C. Leonard, J. A. Palmer, Clarence) Woodsiaaiss 
missed to Winston-Salem district, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
Tunestoe 19 72 

93. Jacob A. Palmer was licensed May 1, 1913; ordained June 1, 1913, 
by Revs. J. C. Leonard, Clarence Woods, C. C. Wagoner. 

94. John C. Peeler was licensed May 15, 1913; ordained July 6, 1913, 
by Revs. W. W. Rowe, J. L. Murphy, A. S. Peeler. 

95. Albert F. Nace was received from Juniata Classis, Potomac Synod, 
January 16, 1914. 

96. Licentiate John B. Swartz was received from Tohickon Classis, 
Eastern Synod, March 16, 1914; ordained March 23, 1914, by Revs. J. C. 
Leonard, Clarence Woods, C. C. Wagoner; dismissed to Iowa Classis, 
Synod of the Interior, July 6, 1915; received from Tiffin Classis, Ohio 
Synod, August 24, 1922; dismissed to Tohickon Classis, Eastern Synod, 
September 5, 1925. ‘ 

97. Licentiate Wm. C. Lyerly was received from Miami Classis, Ohio, 
synod, June 5, 1914;-ordained June 14, 1914, by Revs. |aa\ ieee gine 
Pe Darringer, .) 2.2. ots: 

98. Harvey A. Welker was received from Goshenhoppen Classis, East- 
ern Synod, March 19, 1915; dismissed to Virginia Classis, Potomac Synod, 
August 8, 1934. 

gg. G.. Ermine Plott was licensed May 23, 1915; ordainedeeiiacemcs 
1915, by Revs. J. C. Leonard, Shuford Peeler, J. A. Palmer idicmiissc met 
Maryland Classis, Potomac Synod, December 15, 1922. 

100. Harvey A. Fesperman, D.D., was licensed February 21, 1916; or- 
dained April 23, 1916, by Revs. J. L. Murphy, W. W. Rowe, J. C. Peeler; 
dismissed to Maryland Classis October 22, 1930. 

1ol. Abram D, Wolfinger, D.D., was received from Philadelphia 
Classis, Eastern Synod, March 17, 1916; dismissed to Eastern Ohio Classis, 
Ohio Synod, November 28, 1923. 

102. Albert Klinger was received from Presbytery of Little Rock, 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., May 3, 1916; dismissed to Maryland Classis, 
Potomac Synod, November 25, 1922. 

103. Albert H. Zechiel was received from Tiffin Classis, Ohio Synod, 
June 22, 1916; dismissed to Dayton Presbytery, Presbyterian Church 
US-At bebriiaryelomlolo: 

104. Roy E. Leinbach was received from Philadelphia Classis, Eastern 
Synod, November ro, 1917; dismissed to Carlisle Classis, Potomac Synod, 
May 24, 1921. 

105. Frank R. Lefever was received from Lebanon Classis, Eastern 
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Synod, June 22, 1918; dismissed to Lancaster Classis, same Synod, April 
OS kO2 1. 

106. Samuel J. Kirk was received from Virginia Classis, Eastern Synod, 
October 22, 1918; dismissed to Goshenhoppen Classis, Eastern Synod, 
September 24, 1922. 

107. Licentiate J. Wade Huffman was received from Virginia Classis, 
Potomac Synod, May 6, 1919; ordained June 8, 1919, by Revs. A. D. 
Wolfinger, R. E. Leinbach and Elder Edgar Whitener; dismissed to Lan- 
caster Classis, Ohio Synod, May 5, 1920. 

108. Frank L. Fesperman was licensed May 7, 1919; ordained May 7, 
1919, by Revs. J. C. Leonard, chairman, and the whole Classis. 

tog. George A. Ingle was licensed May 7, 1919; dismissed to Iowa 
Classis, Interior Synod, May 7, 1919. 

110. Augustus C. Peeler was licensed May 7, 1919; dismissed May 7, 
1919, to Virginia Classis, Potomac Synod; received from same November 
BmlO2 2) | 

III. Sterling W. Whitener was licensed May 7, 1919; ordained May 7, 
1919, by Rev. J. C. Leonard, chairman, and the whole Classis. 

I12. Samuel A. Troxell was licensed May 23, 1919; ordained May 
ZmeOt orm oyahevs: ©. ©. Waconer, FP) Ls Pesperman, and Elder J. D: 
Holshouser ; dismissed to Maryland Classis, Potomac Synod, May 5, 1921. 

113. Aaron R. Tosh was licensed May 23, 1919; ordained June I, 1919, 
Dy evo. GC. | yerly, P Barringer, and Elder J, @) Moose; dismissed*to 
Virginia Classis, Potomac Synod, May 5, 1921. 

114. Licentiate Oliver H. Sensenig was received from Lancaster Classis, 
astern Synod, June 25, 1919; ordained June 29, 1919, by Revs. J. C. 
Peeler, W. W. Rowe and Elder C. C. Bost; dismissed to Juniata Classis, 
Potomac Synod, January 13, 1922. 

115. John A. Ditzler was received from Maryland Classis, Potomac 
Synod, January 4, 1921; dismissed to Somerset Classis, Pittsburg Synod, 
Ppt. 1022) 

116. Dallas R. Krebs was received from Philadelphia Classis, Eastern 
Synod, August 29, 1921; dismissed to Schuylkill Classis, Eastern Synod, 
Wctoper 7.1021. 

117. A. Odell Leonard was licensed May 12, 1922; ordained May 21, 
TO2z2myaneys. |-.0: leonard, |) © Peeler and Elder E. A. Rothrock: 

118. Banks J. Peeler was licensed May 12, 1922; ordained May 28, 
1922, by Revs. W. W. Rowe, A. D. Wolfinger, Elder A. L. Shuford. 

119. Felix B. Peck, S.T.D., was licensed May 12, 1922; same date dis- 
missed to Maryland Classis, Potomac Synod. 

120. Wm. C. Shaw was licensed May 12, 1922; dismissed to Fort 
Wayne Classis, Mid-west Synod, October 10, 1924. 
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121. O. Bain Michael, S.T.D., was licensed May 10, 1923; ordained 
June 24, 1923, by Revs. J. C. Leonard, J. D. Andrew and Elder 5S. J. 
Sink. 

122. J. Dudley Maeder was received from East Pennsylvania Classis 
August 17, 1923; died November 5, 1934. 

123. George Longaker, D.D., was received from Tuscarawas Classis, 
Ohio Synod, August 29, 1924; dismissed to Southwest Ohio Classis, Ohio 
Synod, September 27, 19290. 

124. Elmer R. Hoke, Ph.D., was received from Lebanon Classis, Eastern 
Synod, December 15, 1924; died March 25, 1931. 

125. Harvey W. Black was licensed July 20, 1925; dismissed to West- 
moreland Classis, Pittsburgh Synod, May 11, 1927. 

126. Licentiate John W. Myers was received from Gettysburg Classis, 
Potomac Synod, September 5, 1925; ordained by Revs. B. J. Peeler, George 
Longaker and Elder A. A. Blackwelder September 13, 1925; dismissed to 
Kentucky Classis, Mid-west Synod, November 23, 1931. 

127. Licentiate Wm. R. Shaffer was received from Philadelphia Classis, 
Eastern Synod, June 28, 1926; ordained July 18, 1926, by Revs. George 
Longaker, D.D., C. C. Wagoner and Elder G. L. Whitener; dismissed to 
Philadelphia Classis January 31, 1935. 

128. Licentiate Hugo C. Kellermeyer was received from West Ohio 
Classis, Ohio Synod, June 28, 1926; ordained by Revs. s)qwecoans 
George Longaker and Elder J. B. Leonard, July 11, 1926. 

129. Ezra H. Guinther was received from Chicago Classis, Mid-west 
Synod, August 27, 1926; dismissed to East Ohio Classis, Ohio Synod, 
October 14, 1927. 

130. Bruce A. Wentz, Ph.D., was received from Juniata Classis, Po- 
tomac Synod, May 11, 1927. 

131. Hoy L. Fesperman was licensed May 12, 1927; ordained June 12, 
1927, by Revs. J. C. Leonard, H. A. Fesperman and Elders VW ss@ aia 

132. Charles E. Hiatt was licensed May 12, 1927; ordained June 26, 
1927, by Revs. H. A. Fesperman, Milton Whitener and Elder H. W. Coble. 

133. Edwin T. Rhodes was received from Zion Classis, Potomac Synod, 
May 16, 1928; dismissed to same May 20, 1935. 

134. Frank S. Bromer was received from Gettysburg Classis January 29, 
1920. 

135. Sidney C. Safrit was licensed May 9, 1929; ordained June 23, 
1929, by Revs. J: C. Leonard, -H. L. Fesperman and Elder Ties sna 
name disappeared from roll February 8, 1933. 

136. Licentiate David E. Faust, Ph.D., was received from Mercersburg 
Classis, Potomac Synod, March 8, 1930. 
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137. Harry D. Althouse was received from Mercersburg Classis, Po- 
tomac Synod, May 6, 1930. 

138. Roy C. Whisenhunt was licensed May 7, 1930; ordained June 28, 
boat valvevs- b..). PeelerpA. Kk. Paust-and Blder|2 W.,. Peeler. 

139. Lee O. Carbaugh was received from Clarion Classis, Pittsburgh 
Synod, June 10, 1930; dismissed to Clarion Classis, Pittsburgh Synod, 
Hiiler27, 1039: 

140. Wm. S. Gerhardt was received from West Susquehanna Classis 
Ue L030. 

Ivteeiien i. Faust, Ph.Ds was received from Lancaster Classis, 
Eastern Synod, January 12, 1931. 

142. Clarence E. Whetstone was received from Maryland Classis, Poto- 
mac Synod, January 12, 1931; dismissed to East Pennsylvania Classis, 
Eastern Synod, November 30, 1932. 

143. Huitt R. Carpenter was licensed May 23, 1932; ordained July 5, 
1Os2epyenevs. |. C. Peeler; H. D: Althouse and Elder Clarence Clapp: 

144. Roy L. Frazier was licensed May 23, 1932; dismissed to Virginia 
Classis October 21, 1933. 

145. Carl H. Clapp was licensed July 11, 1933; ordained August 20, 
Loepemovencvs..b-))-beceler, |: ©. sPeeler and Eldér W. R: Weaver. 

146. Kendall B. Shoffner was licensed July 11, 1933; ordained March 
MeetooAmoyenevs.. |. ©. Leonard, J: D. Andrew, W: H. Causey and) Elder 
Fomine @heek. 

147. Frank K. Bostian was licensed May 28, 1934; dismissed to Vir- 
ginia Classis July 3, 1934. 

148. J. Keller Brantly was licensed May 28, 1934; dismissed to Somerset 
Classis, Pittsburg Synod, December 6, 1934. 

149. Joshua L. Levens was licensed May 28, 1934; ordained July 15, 
Moe yenevs: ©. bs Tiatt, |: OD. Andrew, Js C- Leonard and-Elder RE. 
Leonard. 

150. Frederick Lowder was licensed May 28, 1934. 

151. Albert V. Vondersmith was received from Northeast Ohio Classis, 
Ohio Synod, May 28, 1934. Died November 6, 1936. 

152. Carl F. Herman was licensed May 25, 1936; on same date was dis- 
missed to East Susquehanna Classis, Eastern Synod. 

153. Aubrey W. Hedrick was licensed May 31, 1938; ordained June 5, 
iMeempyencve-s, |. becler, | Dr Andrew, @. EH. Eiatt.and Elder HW. 
Coble. 

154. Lonnie A. Carpenter was licensed May 31, 1938; ordained June 5, 
1938, by Revs. W. W. Rowe, H. R. Carpenter and Elder Perry A. Car- 
penter. 

155. A. Wilson Cheek was licensed May 30, 1939; ordained June 7, 
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1939, by Revs. B. J. Peeler, J. D. Andrew, G. E. Dillinger and Elder E. M. 
Cheek. 

156. Terrell M. Shoffner was licensed May 30, 1939; ordained July 2, 
1939, by Revs. C. E. Hiatt, R. C. Whisenhunt and Elder H. W. Coble; 
Rey. K. B. Shoffner (a brother) also assisted. 

157. Joseph D. Andrew was licensed June 27, 1939; ordained July 2, 
1939, by Revs. J. D. Andrew (father), J. C. Leonard and Elder Z. C. 
Walter. 


6. ANNUAL AND SEMI-ANNUAL MEETINGS AND PRESIDENTS OF THE CLASSIS 
oF NortH CAROLINA 


The following is a list of the places of the annual meetings of Classis, 
together with the names of the Presidents: 

1831. Brick Church (Clapp’s), in Guilford County. Rev. Wm. Hauck, 
President. 

1832. Pilgrim Church, Davidson County. Rev. J. H. Crawford. 

1833. Savitz’s Church, Rowan County. Rev. J. G. Fritchey. 

1834. Grace Church, Lincoln County. Rev. J. H. Crawford. 

TO3G me brick GNUrchve even) Gomi it tcllcys 

1836, ~Pilorim Church Reva Wac sbennet: 

1837. Lower Stone, Rowan County. Rev. W. C. Rankin. 

1838. St. Paul’s, Lincoln County. No quorum being present, Classis 
adjourned to Lower Stone Church. Rev. J. G. Fritchey. 

1829. :Coble’s Church, Guilford County. Revs GAs eone ce 

1840. St. Matthew's Church, Lincoln County, Rev.) anc 

1841. Emanuel Church, Davidson County. Rev. J. Lantz. 

1842. Savitz’s Church, Rowan County. Rev. D. Crooks. 

1843. Beck’s, Davidson County. Rev. G. W. Welker. 

1844. Brick Church. Rev. D. Crooks. 

1845. St. Matthew’s Church. Rev. J. Ingold. 

1846. Grace Church, Rowan County. Rev. J. Lantz. 

1847. Emanuel, Davidson County. Rev. J. H. Crawford. 

1848, Brick Church> Rev, | Ingold. 

1849. Newton. Rev. J. H. Crawford. 

1850. Mt. Zion, Rowan County. Rev. T. Butler. 

i8514 Beck s Corchmkhev | sincold, 

1952) ee ricke@ burch neve lmeitlets 

1853. Lincolnton. Rev. J. Ingold. 

1854. Mt. Gilead, Cabarrus County. Rev. J. Lantz. 

1855. Bethany, Davidson County. Rev. Wm. Sorber. 

1856, Brick Ghinch= Revs |b Grawtorcd: 

1857. Newton. Rev. J. Lantz. 


1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
18706. 
1877, 
1878. 
18709. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
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Grace, Rowan County. Rev. D. Crooks. 
Pilgrim. Rev. J. Ingold. 

[Sticke Clutch eva.sa-eetzZer- 

Grace, Catawba County. Rev. A. S. Vaughn. 

St. Paul’s, Rowan County. Rev. J. Ingold. 

New Jerusalem, Davidson County. Rev. T. Butler. 
Mt. Hope, Guilford County. Rev. P. A. Long. 
Grace, Rowan County. Rev. J. Ingold. 
Daniclcemlsiicolne COUsity mix c yan) oun Ve ectl: 
Bethany, Davidson County. Rev. T. Long. 

St. Mark’s, Alamance County. Rev. J. Ingle. 
Newton. Rev. J. Ingold. 

Mt. Zion, Rowan County. Rev. J. C. Denny. 
Minaniicl@nyeve|acmelapp: 

Brick Church. Rev. J. Ingold. 

CKO Inver CV 1. [ee Veneeci!s 

POW Cl otOnemNeVy n)-menielapp. 

Hebron, Davidson County. Rev. J. Ingold. 

Brick Church. Rev. J. A. Foil. 

Newton. Rev. P. M. Trexler. 

MteZion. Kev. |. Ingle: 

Emanuel. Rev. J. H. Shuford. 

Brick Church. Rev. J. Ingold. 

malem, Lincoln County. Rev. M. L. Hedrick. 
Mt. Zion. Rev. J. Ingold. 

Plo Cyan Wn Giitley. 

Mt. Hope. Rev. G, D. Gurley. 
Steslolin.s)Gatawba County: Rey. BoM.) Trexler. 
Se lsukes< Rowan. County Reva): Gu Clapp, DD, 
Concord. Rev. Paul Barringer. 
WieCarmnelsWavidson County. Reval Long: 
ipricke Church Kev. Gs b. -Leller: 
Maiden, Reval. Ms lrexler: 

Bethel, Stanly County. Rev. J. L. Murphy. 
Hedrick’s Grove, Davidson County. Rev. J. C. Clapp, D.D. 
Bethel, Catawba County. Rev. J. M. L. Lyerly. 
iNewa Gilead Neve bene brexler Ds); 

Calvary, Davidson County. Rev. J. A. Foil, Ph.D. 
Conover. Rev. A. H. Smith. 

Mt. Hope. Rev. J. L. Murphy. 

Newton. Rev. Paul Barringer. 

Lower Stone. Rev. W. A. Long, Ph.D. 
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1900. Beulah, Davidson County. Rev. A. Shulenberger. 

1901. Faith. Rev. J. D. Andrew. 

1902. Daniel’s, Lincoln County. Rev. W. H. McNairy. 

1903. Hickory. Rev. H. A. M. Holshouser. 

1904, Hish Pointekev se) Ga Glappawi): 

1905. Lexington. Rev. J. L. Bowers. 

1906. Bethel, stanly County. Key. Cy b= teller 

19007... Burlington-shev. DL bowers: 

1903, ‘Concord Rev Gr aw chiens Dry) 

1909. Greensboro. Rev. S. W. Beck. 

1910. Lenoir. Rev. W. W. Rowe. 

Toil. Jhomasville Rev. J*A. Poul, Phi: 

1912. St. Matthew’s, Lincoln County. Rev. W. B. Duttera, S.T.D. 

1913. Mt. Zion, Rowan County. Rev. J. D. Andrew. 

1914. Rockwell. Rev. Shuford Peeler. 

1915. Newton. Rev. J. Ll. Murphy, D.D: 

1916, First Church, Winston-Salem. Rev. L. A. Peeler. 

TOL7 pd lisDilayeek Cyl ea eO xe 

IOId:- ot. Paulisy Catawha County. ev |= Lim eller 

TOLQ.o blickory aleve eno we cclerm 

1020.2 High Point. Revs Gx. Gs Wagener 

TO2Ie  @Ono Vet mc vem eho a Eccler 

1022.) Mim Pleasanty Ney ae| ane om aliner. 

102308 Charlottes even|pen ats Olle: 

1924. St. Mark’s, Alamance County. Rev. W. C. Lyerly. 

1925. slLowerm stones Grace ei Cyn Elie Vimy Vclikcrs 

1926. Hedrick’s Grove, Davidson County. Rev. S. W. Whitener. 

1927. St. Matthew’s, Lincoln County. Rev. H. A. Fesperman. 

19028) Lenoir hex bie Va eLolshousermrneD). 

1929. | Lexington (First Church) *Rev. GW -Warlick 

1920. Bethel ((Beay Creel), stanly County Revebe |= beciem 

1931. . BrickeGhurch, Guilford: County, Rev. WwW. @ leyeniys 

LO32ee\laidenmpi even ee suleconara: 

TO33 . COoncordm hey maemo nespetinian: 

1934. First Church, Winston-Salem. Rev. A. C. Peeler. 

1935. Emanuel, Davidson County. Rev. H. C. Kellermeyer. 

1936, -» First Chureh Greensboro sh evar Grieesiatte 

1937. Grace Church, Newton. Rev. H. L. Fesperman. 

1938. First Church, Salisbury. Rev. R. C. Whisenhunt. 

1939. First Church, Charlotte. Rev. H. D. Althouse. 

Beginning with the year 1927 the Classis of North Carolina has held 
two regular meetings each year: Annual meeting in the spring ; Semi-annual 
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meeting in the fall. The President is elected at the annual meeting and 
continues in office until the next annual meeting. 

1927. Memorial, Winston-Salem. Rev. H. A. Fesperman. 

1928. Thomasville. Rev. H. A. M. Holshouser, Ph.D. 

1929. Lincolnton. Rev. C. W. Warlick. 

TO20 see kilerim Church Davidson County, Rev. B? Ji, Peeler. 

1931. Beulah Church, Davidson County. Rev. W. C. Lyerly. 

1932. Beck’s Church, Davidson County. Rev. A. O. Leonard. 

Ooo Uclinotonehkevwal lslesperman, (Rey, |. W:indrew,, Di Di 
Vice President, presided in the absence of the President). 

henvmmidickory. heya. C. Peeler. 

ioe eeeeleandis, ev biy.C. Kellermeyer. 

iocomee i leasant. Gabarrus Gounty, Rev. G, Ee Hiatt: 

1937. Mt. Tabor Church, Davidson County. Rev. H. L. Fesperman. 

1938. Daniel’s Church, Lincoln County. Rev. R. C. Whisenhunt. 

1OeOmenirst Church, Lexington. Kev. H. D. Althouse. 


7. CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE CLASSIS OF NORTH CAROLINA 1931 


Prior to the centennial of the organization of the Classis of North 
Carolina, a committee consisting of Revs. J. C. Leonard, J. D. Andrew 
and Elder Elmer R. Everhart was appointed to arrange for the proper 
observance of this important occasion. The organization meeting was held 
in Brick Church, Guilford County, May 21, 1831. The date for the centen- 
nial observance was accordingly set for May 21, 1931, and the time was to 
cover Thursday evening and three days following, Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday. 

The following report of the committee was adopted and duly carried 
out: 

“To the Reverend Classis of North Carolina: Your committee appointed 
in 1925 to arrange for the proper observance of the Centennial Anniver- 
sary of the organization of the Classis of North Carolina beg leave to offer 
the following report: 

“We have attended to matters pertaining to this important event in the 
history and development of the Reformed Church in North Carolina, and 
the influence of this Classis on the denomination as a whole, and the 
Kingdom of Christ throughout the world. Though not a large body 
through these hundred years, the Classis of North Carolina has been 
acknowledged as a power in the denomination and has been given due 
consideration and recognition. 

“By your instructions we have placed a bronze tablet on the wall back 
of the pulpit, inscribed in such way as to give due recognition to the 
ministers and elders who met in this same church building one hundred 
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years ago to organize the Classis of North Carolina, having received such 
authority from the Synod of the Reformed Church the year previous. The 
bill of expense amounts to $133.59. 

“We herewith present our ‘Centennial Program’ for your approval 
and ask that it be followed during the continuance of our present ses- 
sions. “Respectfully submitted, 


J. GC. sEONARD, 
J. D. ANDREW, 
E, Ro GEVERH ART 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


entennial 


nmiversary_|93] 


Classis of North Carolina 
REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


BRICK REFORMED CHURCH 


GUILFORD COUNTY 


WHITSETT, NorTH CAROLINA 


WH 
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THURSDAY, 8 P.M. 
Opening Sermon, President Banks J. Peeler. 
Liturgical Services in charge of Revs. L. A. Peeler and H. D. Althouse. 


FRIDAY, 8:30 A.M. 


The Holy Communion, administered by Revs. J. Av] Palmer Wenie ss 
Welker, H. A. M. Holshouser, Ph.D., and J. D. Maeder. 


FRIDAY, I1:30 A.M. 

Early Settlers of Brick Reformed Church Community, Wm. Thornton 
Whitsett, Ph.D., Rev. B. A. Wentz, Ph.D., and Lic. KE: Dérendinvemsnngos 
in charge of the services. 

FRIDAY, 7:30 P.M. 

1. Sunday School Development of a Century, Rev. Henry I. Stahr, D.D., 
Philadelphia. 

2. Development of Our Educational Work, Rev. Milton Whitener. 
Liturgical Services, Revs. A. K. Faust, Ph.D and) WW. Hes@ansey. 


SATURDAY, II :30 A.M. 
Care of the Orphan, Rev. Wm. H. McNairy, Superintendent of Naza- 
reth Orphans’ Home, Rev. Wm. S. Gerhard, presiding. 


SATURDAY, 7:30 P.M. 
1.) Ministers or Classis 1m 1531) Rev). @el_eonard= Dams 
2. Elders of Classis in 1831, Rev. J. D. Andrew. 
Liturgical services in charge of Revs. C. C. Wagoner and F. S. Bromer. 


SUNDAY, 9:30 A.M. 
1.7 bricks Retormed GhurchaRevaG be biatt: 
2. Development of the Missionary Spirit of a Century, Rev. J. C. Peeler. 
Services)in charge of Revs. J: A: Koons and C, KE. Whetstone! 


SUNDAY, II :00 A.M. 

In the Church. Centennial Sermon, Rev. Chas. E. Schaeffer, D.D., 
President of the General Synod, Philadelphia. 

Revs. J. C. Leonard, D.D., and H. G. Kopenhaver in charge of the 
services. 

In the Grove. Development of Ministerial Pensions, Rev. J. W. Memin- 
Perel) West iiladelpmta: 

Rey. C. W. Warlick and Lic. Roy Whisenhunt in charge of the services. 


SUNDAY, 1:30 P.M. 


In the Church. Foreign Missionary Development of a Century, Rev. 
J. M. G. Darms, D.D., Philadelphia. 
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Revs. Clarence Woods and S. C. Safrit in charge of the services. 

In the, Grove. The Devotional Spirit of a Century, Rev. J. H. Keller, 
President of the Synod of the Potomac. 

Revs. J. D. Andrew and A. C. Peeler in charge of the services. 


SUNDAY, 6:00 P.M. 


Vesper Service on the Lawn. 
meu boys, Rev. A. OF Leonard: 
Zae@iun itis; Rey. W, Rk. shatter. 


Revs. H. L. Fesperman and H. C. Kellermeyer in charge of the services. 


SUNDAY, 7:30 P.M. 


1. Evangelistic Development of a Century, Rev. Shuford Peeler, Secre- 
tary of the State Sunday School Association. 

2. The Century’s Earnest Preaching of the Word, Rev. W. C. Lyerly. 
Semiccmimscnaroe Of hey) ©! Carbaugh and) Lic) D>. E. Faust, Ph.D. 

The following preliminary page in the Minutes of the Centennial 
Anniversary meeting of the Classis is herewith given. “The rotst annual 
sessions of the Classis of North Carolina, Synod of the Potomac, Reformed 
Church in the United States, were held in Brick Reformed Church, Whit- 
sett, Guilford County, North Carolina, May 21-24, A.D. 1931, convening 
Thursday evening, May 21, at eight o’clock. The liturgical services were 
conducted by Revs. L. A. Peeler and H. D. Althouse. The opening sermon 
was preached by the President, Rev. B. J. Peeler, of Salisbury, from the 
text Matt. 22:42—‘What think ye of Christ?’ At the conclusion of the 
Gelietolleesevices, the stated Clerk Rev." )> C. Leonard, D:D., called the 
roll of Classis, and a quorum was found present. Mr. J. A. Foster, chairman 
of the local committee, delivered a cordial address of welcome. Rev. W. C. 
Lyerly, the new President of Classis, made fitting response. Rev. Charles E. 
Hiatt is the pastor of Brick Reformed Church, in which the centennial ses- 
sions of the Classis of North Carolina were held. In the beginning of its 
history this church was called “The Church on Beaver Creek.’ Later it 
went under the name of ‘Clapp’s Church,’ and still later after the erection 
of a brick church to take the place of the log church it was called ‘Brick 
Reformed Church,’ and is known by this name to this day.” 


SFINAL MEETING OF THE CLASSIS oF NortH CAROLINA 


The final meeting of the Classis of North Carolina as a delegated body 
was held in the First Reformed Church, Rev. B. J. Peeler, pastor, Lexing- 
ton, North Carolina, Tuesday afternoon, October 3, A.D. 1939. The usual 
necessary business was transacted, including action upon the following 
reports of committees: 1. Minutes of the Synod of the Potomac. 2. Minits- 
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terial Relief. 3. Home Missions. 4. Executive Committee of the Classis. 
5. Kingdom Service. 

The following were elected to represent the Classis of North Carolina 
in the Synod of the Potomac as now constituted: Primarii—Rev. Wm. C. 
Lyerly, Elder Herbert W. Coble. Secundi—Rev. Shuford Peeler, Elder 
Adolphus A. Blackwelder. 

The following action was taken, defining the future status of the 
Classis of North Carolina. 

“Resolved, That when this meeting of the Classis of North Carolina 
adjourns, it does so to meet hereafter as a body composed of the fol- 
lowing: President, Rev. H. D. Althouse; Stated Clerk, Rev. J. C. Leonard, 
D.D.; Treasurer, Rev. Milton Whitener; Elders J. T. Fesperman and 
R. W. Whitener, Esq.; clothed with power to attend to such matters still 
pertaining to the Classis of North Carolina as may need attention. Vacan- 
cies shall be filled by appointment of successors by the other members. 

“Resolved, That the following permanent committees be retained as at 
present constituted, vacancies to be filled as above: 1. Mrs. Rebecca Solli- 
day Church Building Fund: Milton Whitener, W. S. Getharataeieen: 
Lyerly; also J: C. Leonard and A. K. Faust named by the trasteesman 
Catawba Gollege. 2: Trustees of Classis: J. A: Palmer, W..Caijyerny ee 
Hunt. 3. George G. Solliday Beneficiary Education Fund: B. J. Peeler, 
G. A. Fisher, H. R. Omwake, President of Catawba College. 4. North 
Carolina Council of Churches: D.-E. Faust one» year; Bi) Peclemmiwe 
years; W. W. Rowe three years. 

“Resolved, That Rev. A. O. Leonard, chairman of the Kingdom Service 
Committee, and Rev. Milton Whitener, Treasurer of the Classis of North 
Carolina, be clothed with authority to send such apportionments to the 
congregations of the Classis as may be necessary until such functions 
can be turned over to the Southern Synod of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church.” 


(GEAR PA Ske WAL 
Srvek Gils Or GUILEORD AND ALAMANCE GOUNTIES 


I. Brick CHuRCcH, GUILFORD COUNTY; REV. SAMUEL SUTHER 
(This section is taken largely from ‘Colonial Records” ) 


Each inch of ground near the “Brick Church” is historic. Near it lies 
the uncared-for famous battleground of the Revolution. The church is the 
best way-mark to direct the traveler or antiquarian to the graves of the 
brave men who, on American soil, shed the first blood in resistance to tyr- 
anny. All around the church, too, are scattered the unknown graves of men 
who, during the Revolution, about the time of the battle of “Guilford Court 
House,” fell in a skirmish in the county between a body of British soldiers 
and some mountain men from the western counties of the State. He who 
journeys westward through our State on the old Salisbury road leading 
from Hillsboro to that place, by a shorter detour, will find himself on the 
eminence where stands the church near the public highway, and from thence 
looks over a scene of deep historic incidents—scenes the memory of which 
has almost faded away, because they have found no historian to tell the 
living generation of those deeds sacred to freedom and religion. 

Late on Saturday evening in the autumn of 1748, three emigrant fami- 
lies on their way from Oley, Berks County, Pennsylvania, to Western North 
Carolina, in quest of a new home, arrived near where stands St. Paul’s 
or Grave’s Church. They pitched tents for the night near a spring of living 
water, and soon each one was busy in his or her appropriate work of prepa- 
ration. They seem to forget the fatigue of long travel, and had one then 
looked in upon them he would have seen that they looked forward to the 
coming Sabbath as a day of rest. They conscientiously kept God’s holy 
Word while journeying slowly to their distant homes in the wild woods. 
The fathers of the “Brick Church” were Sabbath-keeping men. How many 
of the blessings which their children have since enjoyed may be traced to 
this keeping of God’s command we cannot say; yet, no doubt, God has 
remembered children’s children for this hallowed Sabbath, there kept by the 
brothers George Valentine and Ludwig Clapp, or Klapp, and Mr. Hunter, 
their brother-in-law. These Pennsylvanians were descendants of emi- 
grants from Hesse, in Germany, and all members individually and by 
inheritance of the Reformed Church. The sound of the energetic strokes 
of the axes of the emigrants in felling wood to last their camp-fires over 
the Lord’s Day, echoing through that dense forest, attracted to their en- 
campment a settler living near by, ever on the watch for passing emigrants, 
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to hear news from the old, far-distant home. In this case, to their mutual 
joy, they proved to have been old neighbors and acquaintances in Penn- 
sylvania. 

By the advice and under the direction of this man, in the beginning 
of the next week, they examined the land unoccupied and contiguous to 
his. The brothers Clapp made choice of lands on Beaver Creek, which 
proved to be of the very best; but Hunter pushed farther westward to the 
forks of the Yadkin, whither he had started. The Beaver Creek settlers 
bought their lands of one McCulloh, who was the agent of the Colonial 
proprietor of North Carolina. These two families were the original found- 
ers of the Reformed Church in Guilford County. In a few years, however, 
they were followed and joined by the Albrights, Courtners, Mays, Swings 
(Schwencks), Greesons, Ingolds, Hoffmans, Fousts (Fausts), Ingles, 
Linebergers, Weitzells, Sharps (Scherbs), Shepherds (Schaeffers) and 
others, whose descendants made the “Brick Church” congregation after- 
wards in its palmiest days. After the cabins were roofed and patches cleared, 
a schoolhouse was erected hard by where the “Brick Church” now stands. 
No doubt even then the members of the Reformed Church had a definite 
purpose at some future day to there build for themselves a house in which 
to worship the God of their fathers... . There was not immediately a regu- 
larly organized congregation because of lack of located ministers. There 
was a minister from South Carolina, Rev. Christian Theus, who itinerated 
through the German Reformed settlements after the year 1739; also Rev. 
James Martin in 1759, and Rev. Richard Dupert in 1764 and succeeding 
years. The first permanent ministration of the Gospel was under the pas- 
torate of Rev. Samuel Suther, who located among them in 1768 and 
preached in a small log-house built by the Reformed and Lutherans, where 
Low’s (Lutheran) Church now stands, and about a mile south of the 
“Brick Church.’ The Reformed worshiped there until during the war of the 
Revolution, when owing to some quarrel the door was locked, and the 
Reformed Church, choosing rather to suffer wrong and sacrifice their 
property than to persist in the use of their right at the expense of peace 
and quiet, withdrew. The real or ostensible cause for this violent and sum- 
mary action cannot now be certainly determined; but doubtless it grew 
out of the question of the war itself, for while the Reformed almost to a 
man were patriots, the Lutherans with equal unanimity were loyalists. 
They at once removed to their schoolhouse, and soon built a new and 
larger one to serve also for a church. Suther resided on a farm of his own, 
about one mile east of the church, on the old Salisbury road, near where 
a Dr. Denny used to live. It was afterwards owned by Mr. Banks Holt, of 
Graham, N. C. 


Rev. Samuel Suther was a Swiss, born May 18, 1722. His father, in the 
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youth of Samuel, sought a home for his wife and twelve or thirteen chil- 
dren in the new world, where he supposed he would be best able to pro- 
vide for them. The voyage across the ocean in those days was not short 
nor always safe nor pleasant. The vessel on which this Swiss family sailed 
was more than four months on its passage, and encountered thirteen severe 
storms, and being badly crippled, was compelled to put into an English port, 
where it was detained several months for repairs. While here the father and 
two daughters died and were interred on English soil. The 8th of October, 
1739, when the vessel was at last hove in sight of the shore, was a terribly 
cold day. The provisions were exhausted when she encountered the 
severest storm of the voyage. So weak and exhausted were the passengers 
that 220 perished before they could be got to land. On the roth Samuel 
Suther, more dead than alive, was brought to shore, where he was taken in 
care by an Englishman, who nursed him back to conscious life. He alone 
of his father’s family survived the wreck. It is probable that, being a 
Swiss, he had received in his native land a good education, he being sev- 
enteen years old when he left the land of his birth. German school teachers 
were in demand in every German community, and Samuel Suther found 
employment as teacher for some years in the provinces of Virginia, Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Pennsylvania and Maryland. In 1749 he taught the German 
school connected with the Reformed Church in Philadelphia. In June, 
1708, he was preaching in Mecklenburg County (now Cabarrus), North 
Carolina. Our best information is that he was ordained in Philadelphia and 
hagdenecertiticate to that effect, butitis lost. He was an ardent and fearless 
patriot, and was very obnoxious to the Tories, and was in full sympathy 
with the men who signed the Mecklenburg Declaration in whose midst he 
had lived. 

The Reformed members almost to a man were at one with the preacher 
in his patriotic sentiments. It 1s now not known that he was in full sym- 
pathy with the work of the Regulators, but of his church members 
were a number who were present and took part in the disastrous battle of 
Alamance. So active and outspoken was he afterwards in the cause of the 
colonies to throw off the yoke of Great Britain, that he became a marked 
man for the hate of loyalists and was driven from his home, having to seek 
refuge among his friends. 

During the Revolutionary War a detachment of the British army, led by 
some Tories, on their way to Guilford Court House, encamped on his farm 
and devastated it, destroying his grain and cattle, while he was forced to 
flee for his life and hide himself. They ravaged the farms of his parishion- 
ers far and near, destroying their means of living, insulting their women, 
and abusing the children, because their fathers were in the patriot army, 
and their minister was their leader. 
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Suther was a man of learning and of no mean ability, and was held to 
be quite an orator in this German community. He was intelligently and 
sincerely attached to the doctrines and order of the Reformed Church 
as learned in his childhood’s home, in the land of the Great Reformer, 
Zuinglius. For his church and his adopted country he was ever ready to 
do battle. Its liberty as a republic would only make it more like his own 
landrote ell, 

He was too impatient to await attack. Strong in the belief of the doc- 
trines he held and taught, he was ever ready to do battle to all gainsayers. 
It was his delight to sally forth on adventures as a polemical knight-errant, 
and it is quite probable that for one of his powerful and sarcastic attacks 
on the Lutheran peculiar Sacramental doctrines, and on their Toryism, 
he was excluded from Low’s Church. Subsequently Mr. Suther moved to 
Mecklenburg County (now Cabarrus), where he remained but a short 
time; and thence in 1786 moved to Orangeburg, South Carolina, where he 
died September 28, 1788. At this day his descendants ‘still may be found in 
Cabarrus County, who well may be proud of the name and work of him 
who did so much in the early history of North Carolina as a colony and as 
a State, and who laid the foundation of churches that, still flourishing, 
hold the faith he preached and cherish his memory. The Elders of the 
Reformed Church during this period were Ludwig Clapp, Matthias 
Schwenck and George Cortner, Esq. This last was a prominent man in 
those days. He was the business man of the congregation, and was perhaps 
the best master of the English language in this community. Without ad- 
vantages of education, he was endowed with a fine mind, of sound judg- 
ment, and sterling probity. He was for many years the magistrate for this 
part of the county, and few men ever sat on the bench who brought to 
the discharge of its duties higher qualities of a pure heart or clear head. 
Tradition loves to dwell on his virtues as patriot, magistrate and Chris- 
tian; and this we record as a memorial of a name soon to be forgotten, 
for none longer lives in this State bearing his worthy name. He was the 
Steat_-crandiaticmol neve | Cs Glappmibsl): 

Excluded from their place to worship God after the manner of their 
fathers, the Reformed congregation was not content to do without a place 
of worship. Of course the schoolhouse site was chosen on which to erect 
their demolished altars, and few lovelier spots can be found so well adapted 
for the purpose of a church. The foundation of their first log church may 
still be seen extending beyond the eastern wall of the old schoolhouse. It 
was a large building to be formed of logs, and few churches of that day, 
when all were of logs, were capable of seating so many persons. The mem- 
bers who were few in number, first settlers in a new country, with no trade 
and no means of making money, found themselves unable to build a church. 
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The means of life not raised on their farms, or created by their hands, 
had to be brought from Pennsylvania, and whatever they had to sell or ex- 
change was conveyed thither in the same manner. But their poverty and 
perplexity could not extinguish their purpose to have a house of worship. 
They bethought themselves of the wealth of their kindred in Pennsyl- 
vania, of their fine churches, their numbers and prosperity, and determined 
to appeal to them, presenting the two-fold plea of affinity of blood and by 
faith. They accordingly sent their pastor Suther and Elder George Cort- 
ner on this mission. The result of this first and only effort of this church 
in seeking pecuniary aid in the east is unknown. One fruit of that mission 
was a Communion Cup, the gift of the church at Berne, in Berk’s County. 
It bore the inscription: “Von der Berner Kirche.” For nearly a century 
it was used by God’s children in remembering the Lord Jesus. In 1871 
it was consumed in the fire that destroyed the residence of James M. 
Shaw, where it had been placed for safe keeping during the Civil War. 
By some means the rude church edifice was completed, but now by the 
time this end was attained, their pastor had gone, and there is none to be 
had to watch over this flock. The voice of prayer and praise is not heard 
in their new sanctuary on the Lord’s Day. This serious want caused the 
piety of these venerable men to be expressed in still another form. The 
recollections of Sabbaths happily spent in the churches where their youth- 
fiietcemcarricd them, the value of the preached Word, and the stated 
services of God’s House were now felt as of intense value, and they could 
not endure the thought of passing the Sabbath without instruction in 
neglect of divine worship. The habit of their childhood irrepressibly de- 
mands that the voice of God be heard on the Sabbath when they assemble. 
The consistory ordered that Sabbath service should be continued, services 
opened by prayer and praise, and that Jacob Clapp, son of Ludwig Clapp, 
should conduct the services, assisted by Mr. Scherer, the school-master. 
He was superior in education to the brethren of that day, and with a fine 
voice and was a good reader. When on the Sabbath this congregation de- 
voutly assembled to worship God, they had prepared their hearts and 
minds by service of song and prayer, then listened to a sermon in their 
own language; one of Dr. Conrad Nistz’s sermons was read; those “Pos- 
auner der Ewigkeit”; those “Deiner Worten” melting and edifying that 
humble assembly. Thus was kept alive reverence for God’s house. Their 
hearts were warmed and purified by those words of fire. Thus was nur- 
tured a piety that loved sound doctrine, valued a stated ministry, an 
orderly worship, and cherished a strong attachment to the church of their 
youth. The records in the handwriting of Suther show but two communions 
during his ministry. One in 1773, when 17 were added to the church; the 
other in 1776, when 23 were confirmed. During this period Christian Foust 
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and Ludwig Clapp were elders. Ingold and Leinberger were deacons. After 
a vacancy of three or four years, the congregation secured the services of 
Rev. John Wm. Bithahn or Pythan, then residing in Lincoln County. This 
was in 1786. Mr. George Clapp, grandfather of Captain Joshua Clapp, 
sent his wagon and team those weary 120 miles to convey his goods to 
Guilford, and then settled him on a plantation of his own on the banks of 
the Alamance, afterwards owned by Captain William Albright. A few 
years ago there still tarried with us those who remembered this minister, 
and to them his memory was exceedingly precious. He confirmed the late 
Jacob Clapp, grandfather of Rev. J. C. Clapp, D.D. His ministry, prob- 
ably, did not reach two years. No record of any of his ministerial acts 1s 
found in the “Church Book.” His death was very sudden. He had preached 
on the Sabbath on one of the parables of our Lord, and subsequent events 
made the sermon so impressive that it was long afterwards spoken of by 
those who heard it. He was invited to dine with George Clapp, who 
resided near the church. He declined the invitation on the plea that he felt 
unwell and preferred at once to go home. He did so, and soon after reaching 
there was called to dinner. He seated himself, invoking the divine blessing, 
and had eaten but a few mouthfuls when he sank down from his chair, 
and was scarcely removed to his bed before his spirit was gone to that 
blessed world, the reality and happiness of which he had been depicting 
to his people a few hours before. The news of the sad event fell with 
crushing weight on his flock, so soon and so unlooked for made desolate. 
The day of his burial was a day of weeping, and the congregation testified 
their affection for a beloved minister by refusing to have his corpse carried 
to the place of burial in a wagon, as was the custom, but bore it full two 
miles on a bier on their shoulders. Their affection needed one more expres- 
sion that should witness for future generations the last resting place of 
his precious dust. Like that of the great and venerated Calvin at Geneva, 
the grave of Bithahn no man knows. It is one among a number of undis- 
tinguished graves a few yards from the present entrance to the graveyard. 
Would that it were otherwise, and that we could point to his grave, but 
he lies sleeping, surrounded by those who bore him to his burial, alike 
unknown, and with them Christ shall wake him. He is not forgotten. This 
may have occurred about 1780. 

During the twelve succeeding years, the church was unable to secure a 
pastor. The Rev. Andrew Loretz, of Lincoln County, during this period, 
visited Guilford quarter-yearly. During this term the practice of reading 
sermons on the Sabbath was kept up. The first ministerial act of Father 
Loretz recorded is the confirmation of fourteen persons in 1788, also of 
twenty-nine in 1791; October, 1793, of thirty-two persons; and in 1795, 
of five persons. 
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In February, 1801, commenced the ministry of Rev. Henry Diefenbach, 
who was brought up under the ministry of Father Brown of Virginia. 
His ministry terminated in 1807, on the 22d of March. During his ministry 
our records first give the number of communicants that may have com- 
muned on each occasion. But little impress was made upon the character of 
the church by this ministry, in the way of moulding and polishing it. He 
removed and settled over some churches in the east. Jacob Clapp and 
John Graves (Greff), were Elders at the time. The visits of Father Loretz 
were now resumed, and for fourteen years this church had no regular 
minister. In those days the hearts of this people were loyal to their own 
church, indeed, or they had not so patiently waited for better days. About 
the year 1812, Captain William Albright was sent to the “Coetus” with a 
“Bittschrift,” requesting that a minister be sent to visit the destitute 
churches in Carolina, and to secure a pastor for the ‘““Klappe Kirche,” as it 
was still called. Some one at Synod who took an interest in those poor 
churches recommended to him J. R. Reily, then a young minister, as the 
very man suitable for the work, could he succeed in prevailing on him to 
undertake it. During the year 1813 by order of the “Coetus”’ Mr. Reily 
visited North Carolina and spent some time among the Guilford churches. 
By his agreeable manners, winning address and talent, he won his way to 
the hearts of the people, and so popular did he become, that his name became 
a common one bestowed by mothers on their children. 

He catechized a class of fifty-five catechumens, and confirmed them on 
the 16th of October, 1813. That communion was memorial in the history 
of the church, and aged persons were wont to refer to it with emotions 
of joy. At this time the ancient log church was dilapidated, and it had been 
determined to remove it and put up a frame building in its stead; but at 
the suggestion of Rev. Mr. Reily, it was agreed to put up one of brick. 
So liberal and harmonious was the congregation then, that no difficulty 
was had in raising funds for its erection. These were the church’s palmy 
days, when Captain Albright, Jacob Clapp, George Clapp, Barney Clapp, 
Col. Daniel Clapp, Daniel Albright and others, who have now all ceased 
from their labors, were leaders in the church. 

The house was built probably in 1814, but owing to a defect in the 
foundation, the wall gave way and it was never finished. However, it was 
used until 1841, when the walls were taken down and it was rebuilt and 
remodelled. It was perhaps the first brick church in all that region, and 
became thus distinctively known as “The Brick Church.” Its former name 
of “Clapp’s Church,” “Der Klappe Kirche,” in time gave place to the new 
name, and now no one hears “Clapp’s Church.” Still no permanent ministry 
‘could be secured for this church; but in 1818 Mr. Hauck, who then or 
afterwards settled in Davidson County, visited the “Brick Church” and: 
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held a communion. In 1817 Rev. John Ebaugh visited this church and 
catechized, and on the roth of October, confirmed twenty-seven persons 
and administered the Lord’s Supper to 166. In 1821 Rev. John Rudy, 
who had been sent together with Rev. Mr. Knouse, to catechize, baptize 
and confirm the young, and preach and hold communion in North and 
South Carolina churches, accepted a call from churches in Guilford and 
Orange counties, North Carolina, including the “Brick Church.” It was a 
blessed day for the church when Mr. Rudy became its pastor. His pas- 
torate continued until 1825, and was a very prosperous one for the church. 
He was a man of undoubted piety and energy. After a successful ministry 
of four years he removed to New York. For the two or three years 
succeeding the removal of Mr. Rudy, the consistory employed the Rey. 
William Paisley of the Presbyterian Church (as a supply) to preach for 
them. At Christmas, 1828, God once more gave this church a pastor of 
their own communion, Rev. John H. Crawford then assumed the pastorate. 
It was now that the transition from the German to the English language 
was made in the pulpit service. For the welfare of the church this was 
none too soon. The pastorate of Mr. Crawford closed September 30, 1840, 
being almost twelve years. In November, 1842, he was succeeded by Rev. 
G. W. Welker, whose pastorate continued until 1893. 

Allusions have been made once or twice to the position of the members 
of this church in the struggle between the British Crown and the colonies. 
The battle-ground of the Regulators was in the heart of the congregation, 
and its members were in this first conflict for the rights of the people. An 
aged lady (Judith Clapp) told Dr. Welker that she distinctly remembered 
being on the battle-ground that morning, in company with her mother and 
some other women, and that her uncle came where they were seated under 
a tree, and told them they had better go home for there would be bloody work 
there soon; at the same time pulling off his waist-coat he threw it over the 
limb of a tree. They didn’t reach their home, which was just across Beaver 
Creek, and not a mile away, before they heard the firing and soon several 
of the wounded men were brought to their house. Tobias Clapp was taken 
prisoner by Tryon, and carried to Hillsboro, but by some means he escaped 
or was released. He was a Regulator and a most uncompromising liberty 
man. In this battle it is related that from behind a tree one Peter Cortner 
fired twenty-one deliberate shots with his rifle at Tryon’s men. Captain 
Weitzell was a member of the “Brick Church.’ His company was at the 
Battle of Guilford Court House, and was mainly made up of members of 
the Reformed Church. This company was detailed to guard prisoners. 
Among those present were: William Albright, Matthias Schwenk, Jacob 
Clapp, Tobias Clapp, Barney Clapp, then a youth of sixteen years. The only 
Tory among the Clapps was a brother of the patriot Tobias. He was taken 
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prisoner by the Americans and brought into camp. When Tobias saw him 
his indignation was aroused, and he said to his companions: ‘Dieser Kerl 
will ich behuten’’—determined he should not escape. In the cemetery, slop- 
ing off from the east wall of the “Brick Church,” more than half the dis- 
tance from the gate to the eastern wall of the yard, immediately opposite 
the entrance, is a low soap-stone, with scarcely legible characters. Stooping, 
you can with difficulty decipher its inscription. It marks the grave of Cap- 
tain William Albright, who was a native of Pennsylvania. He was an 
Elder and one of the most efficient members. It was his custom in his old 
age always to walk on the Sabbath to the “Brick Church” from his home 
on the Alamance, more than two miles. Betimes on Sabbath morning, his 
erect and stately form could be seen coming down the road to the church, 
dressed after the old fashion, with buckles on his shoes and staff in his 
hand. Seldom was his place vacant in the house of God. His deep interest 
in his church was shown by his visit to Synod to plead in person for a 
minister. Not only was he a valuable church member and exemplary man 
of God, but he was also an ardent and incorruptible patriot, who was relied 
upon by his compatriots of the Revolution. During the time that the 
army of General Greene was in this region, and when the Tories were 
exceedingly troublesome and daring, Captain Albright, Barney Ingle, 
Tobias Clapp and Eli Newlin were sent to Hillsboro to carry powder to 
the army, and by their knowledge of the way, and courage, succeeded in 
escaping the Tories and getting back with it into camp. Captain Albright 
died in 1839. 

The later history of Brick Church has many interesting phases, yet the 
church has not grown so fast, owing to the fact that it was without a pastor 
for so many years. But the fact that it held its own during these trying 
periods shows the loyalty of its people to Christ and His church. 

In July, 1919, there was a great gathering held in this old historic 
church for the purpose of organizing a Memorial Association for the 
preservation and development of this old historic spot. The organization 
was formed and Mr. J. R. Hoffman of Burlington was elected president. 
Each member of the organization was to pay one dollar per year, which 
was to be used in beautifying the grounds. This organization is still active 
and holds an annual Memorial Service on the first Sunday in July of each 
year. 

Soon after this the congregation decided to repair the old church. 
In 1925 a fund was started for this purpose which soon amounted to more 
than $1,000. In 1926, after an examination by an architect to see if the walls 
were safe, the work was started. The cracks in the walls were repaired and 
the places giving way to the elements rebuilt. A new roof was put on with 
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eaves extending out to protect the long-standing walls. The following year 
work was begun on the inside and continued until completely renovated. 
The church was not only beautified but the grounds were made more 
attractive by the setting of shrubbery and the cleaning of the undergrowth 
from the wooded sections, thus giving it park-like appearance. The old 
spring was prepared for use by J. R. Hoffman of Burlington. 

One of the greatest occasions ever held at this old church was the 
Centennial Anniversary of the organization of North Carolina Classis. 
The people had long looked forward to it and the whole charge as well as 
the surrounding churches joined to make it a memorable occasion. Many 
visitors attended the Centennial Sessions of Classis from over the State 
as well as many from outside the State. On Sunday, the closing day of 
Classis, the largest crowd ever to gather at Brick Church assembled to 
worship together on the old historic grounds. Services were held both in 
and outside the building on a platform that had been previously arranged. 

In preparing for the Centennial the pastor, Rev. C. E. Hiatt, appointed 
several local committees to take charge. These committees served faithfully 
and helped to make the stay of the delegates and visitors pleasant. 

Beginning with Dr. G. W. Welker in 1842, former pastors and supply 
pastors having been named previously, the following have served this his- 
toric church: 

G. W. Welker, D.D., 1842-1893. 

J. D. Andrew, D.D., 1893-1898. 

G. A. Stauffer, 1899-1902. 

Paul Barringer, D.D. (supply), 1903-1907. 

J. L. Bowers, 1908-1911. 

DuCa Cox i O12si014- 

oN altverlya bieerord nol 7 

A. Klinger, 1917-1921. 

Supplied by Lic. W. ©. Shaw, students W. H. Groff, H. Uebespemuaane 
Reva Hy A> Fespermam Da i1922-1026. 

Cea Hiatt. 1027-1037. 

AU AWietleduichk 1 O23— eer 

In the first year of his work Rev. A. W. Hedrick received ninety-five 
new members into the three churches of the Guilford charge: Brick, Mt. 
Hope, and St. Mark’s. April 9, 1939, Brick Church took action to erect badly 
needed Sunday school rooms. The following building committee was ap- 
pointed? OtispNoah;G iG shaweand)Paulssmith: 

Total confirmed and unconfirmed members, 176; Sunday school enroll- 
Meni 73: 

Brick Church has furnished the following ministers of the Gospel: 
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Rev. Jacob Crawford Clapp, D.D. (by birth, baptism and confirmation), 
Rev. Kendall B. Shoffner, Rev. Terrell M. Shoffner, Rev. Wm. S. Clapp. 

A picture of this historic church was given a place in the book, ‘“‘His- 
toric Churches of the World,’ by Robert B. Ludy, M.D., published in 
Boston, 1n 1926. 


2. STONER’S (Steiner’s) CHURCH, ALAMANCE COUNTY 


The second church in respect of age in the old Guilford charge was the 
Stoner’ Church. Rev. Samuel Weyberg was the first pastor, and possibly 
organized the congregation. However, he was preceded by one Leinbach, 
a foreign German. The founders of this church were the Albrights 
(Albrechts), Fausts, Basons, Ephlands, Gerhards, Loys, Longs, Shaddies 
(Schades), Steiners, Neases, Trollingers, Sharps (Scherbs), and others 
whose descendants still people that fertile region on the waters of the Haw 
River, Alamance and Stinking Quarter. These immigrants were mostly 
from the counties of Schuylkill and Berks in Pennsylvania, and from Mary- 
land. Their house of worship, in order to be central to the widely-scattered 
settlements, was erected on the point of land formed by the confluence of 
Alamance and Stinking Quarter streams. The place was very inconvenient 
of access, and this may account largely for its decadence. In its earliest days 
Jacoomeniotront, Jeter sharp and John, Paust were the Elders; Philip 
Snotherly and David Ephland, the Deacons. This congregation fared as the 
other Reformed churches in the colony for want of stated ministerial 
services, and was dependent on the occasional visits of Loretz, Hauck and 
others until 1821, when Rev. John Rudy became the pastor of the charge, 
and was succeeded three years after his dismission by Rev. J. H. Crawford, 
who in turn was succeeded in 1841 by Rev. G. W. Welker. Owing to 
various causes the congregation for several years was without pastoral 
ministrations, and the house of worship became dilapidated, was allowed 
to go down and finally passed off the roll. 


3. Mt. Hore Cuurcu, GuILForp County; Rev. Geo. WM. WELKER, D.D. 


The Mt. Hope congregation of the Guilford charge was organized by 
Rev. G. W. Welker, D.D., with members who came from Coble’s Church, 
a union Lutheran and Reformed Church, about 1847 or 1848. Dr. Welker 
had preached on Sunday evenings at Neece’s schoolhouse for some time 
near where the church was afterwards built. Then a brush arbor was built, 
which soon gave way to a better one covered with boards. The first church, 
a brick building, was erected in 1851. The land was donated by David Neece. 
John Foust, Christian Foust and John Corsbie and John W. Phipps were 
the first elders. Dr. A. A. Phipps led the singing, taught the first Bible 
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class and the first public school. John Foust, a sincere and earnest student 
of the Bible, was the first superintendent of the Sunday school and served 
until his death in 1861. Later, for more than a quarter of a century, 
J. R. Woods was superintendent, loyal and faithful. The body of Dr. Geo. 
Wm. Welker, faithful founder and pastor of Mt. Hope Church, lies bur- 
ied in the cemetery. Every autumn up to the beginning of the Civil War 
a camp-meeting was held, in which Revs. S. J. Fetzer, Thornton Butler, 
and Dr. Jeremiah Ingold did the preaching. Between the years 1854 and 
1858 a large number of middle-aged men were converted and united with 
the church, making a great change for good in the community. The church 
suffered during the war. After its close the church revived. 

The old church having become too small, in 1875 the house of worship 
still in use was built. Eighteen seventy-eight was a year long remem- 
bered for a remarkable season of evangelism, sixty-four people uniting 
with the church October 13. Rev. J. W. Cecil preached the Gospel with 
power, and Mrs. Cecil was an earnest Christian worker in the services. 

Mt. Hope Church is justly proud of her young men and women who 
have gone out into other fields of influence. Among these are the follow- 
ing ministers of the Gospel: Rev. Frank Starr; Rev. James D. Andrew, 
D.D.; Rev. Charles A. Starr (not yet licensed, but studying under Dr. 
Welker and assisting him in the pastorate at the time of his death) ; Rev. 
Wm. H. McNairy, D.D.; Rev. Clarence Woods; Rev. Joshua L. Levens, 
Rev. Wm. 8. Shaw. Dr. C. Banks McNairy, and Dr. Caroline McNairy 
were brought up in this church. Out of Mt. Hope’s membership came 
Prof. Charles H. Mebane, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
later President of Catawba College, of which institution Rev. J. D. Andrew, 
D.D., also became President. 

Total membership, 237; Sunday school, 322. 

Dr. G. W. Welker continued as pastor of Mt. Hope Church from 1847, 
the year in which he organized the congregation, until his retirement from 
the active pastorate in 1893. His successors were those mentioned as pas- 
tors of Brick Church. During periods of vacancy the church had at inter- 
vals the following men'to supply the pulpit: Rev. Shuford Peeler, Dr. 
J. M. L. Lyerly, Dr. H. A. Fesperman, Rev. Milton Whitener, Reva Migaa 
Klopfenstein, and students ‘Wim. .Groff and H. L. Pespermanw@inasjaae 
Andrew supplied this and the other churches of the Guilford charge several 
months in 1937-1938. 

During the pastorate of Dr. J. D. Andrew splendid improvements were 
made in the house of worship. On the second Sunday in April, 1897, two 
large assemblies of worshippers attended the consecration services, the act 
of dedication being performed by the pastor. The sermons were preached by 
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Rev. J. C. Leonard, at the time Field Secretary of Catawba College. Rev. 
J. D. Andrew also collected funds, to supplement other funds by the 
family and friends, for the erection of a suitable monument at the grave 
of Dr. George William Welker. The monument was erected and unveiled 
in a public service at a subsequent date. 

In 1913, during the incumbency of Rev. D. C. Cox as pastor, the house 
of worship was greatly improved by the construction of a large vestibule 
at the front of the church. 

The largest Confirmation class ever confirmed was in 1878 when sixty- 
four took the vows of the church under the pastorate of Rev. Dr. George W. 
Welker. The fiftieth anniversary of the confirmation of this large class 
was held on Sunday, October 14, 1928. Thirty-three members of this class 
were living at this time. The program for the day was Sunday school, 
9:45 A.M., followed by the Anniversary sermon by Rev. E. R. Hoke, Ph.D., 
president of Catawba College, and the Holy Communion for members of the 
class. In the afternoon the service consisted of a roll-call of the members of 
the class and short talks by them. The hymns and music used in this serv- 
ice were the same that were used in the revival in 1878. Out of this large 
class came two ministers, two college presidents, and one state superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Rev. J. D. Andrew, D.D., had charge of 
the afternoon services. 

Nedietiesbecinnine of the year 1938, studentsA, W: Hedrick,” of 
Lexington, N. C., was extended a call to take up the work in the Guilford 
charge upon his graduation from the seminary. The call was accepted, and 
he entered the field May 15, 1938. The fall months were unusual in member- 
ship gains. A total of seventy-eight were received by confirmation, twelve 
by letter and five by re-confession, making a grand total of ninety-five 
additions. 

March 26, 1939, stands as an important date in the long history of Mt. 
Hope Church. Eight new and modernly equipped Sunday school rooms 
were formally dedicated. They were the dream of many years blossoming 
into reality. The pastor was assisted in the service by Rev. J. D. Andrew, 
D.D., who spoke on the Church’s history; Rev. C. E. Hiatt, who delivered 
the sermon; Rev. J. L. Levens, who spoke on “A Forward Look’; and 
Rev. W. W. Rowe, D.D. The Building Committee was composed of the 
Polamanoy tae Necse aC Grasohoiiner, and Ge Gpstarrayihe present 
officers of the church are as follows: Elders J. C. Andrew, M. N. Shoffner, 
(apeeeNeesesC) CC; starr, K.-C, Greeson; Déedtons;,.C.-E. Phipps, G. W. 
Brown, C. M. Greeson, I. C. Greeson. 

Mt. Hope Church is a monument to its founder, Rev. Dr. Geo. W. 
Welker, a brief sketch of whose life follows: 
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Rev. GEoRGE WILLIAM WELKER, D.D. 


George William Welker, eldest son of Daniel and Anna M. Welker, 
was born near Greencastle, Pennsylvania, November 3, 1817. His mother 
began his rudimentary training in letters and religion in his early childhood. 
He fitted for college partly under Rev. Robert Kennedy, a Presbyterian min- 
ister. He took his literary and theological course at Mercersburg, graduat- 
ing with distinction in 1841. His eulogy on Dr. Rauch, a rare production 
for one of his age, was one of the incidents of his college life, for which 
he was chosen by his fellows. It was published in pamphlet form and copies 
may yet be found. The late Rev. Jeremiah Ingold, D.D., his bosom friend 
through a long life, and he left Mercersburg for North Carolina in the 
fall of 1841 in a private conveyance, one furnishing the horse, the other the 
vehicle. His diary of the journey is a vivid picture of the social, intellectual 
and spiritual young man, and of the life and customs of the people on the 
route. It breathes fervent love for home, kindred and native land; con- 
tains keen observations and discriminating criticisms of what he saw and 
heard; gives a clear view of his varied emotions of joy, hope and anxiety 
as to what the future may bring forth; and through it all a firm trust in 
the leadings of his Father’s hand, and absolute loyalty to His service. 
This diary is a prophecy of his future life and work. On Saturday, October 
23, the young theologues reached Father Brown’s at Bridgewater, Vir- 
ginia, and spent the Sabbath with him. Dr. Welker preached and was greatly 
encouraged by this veteran of the Cross. After sixteen wearisome days 
they reached Dr. Ingold’s home and the “Brick Church,” the scene of 
Dr. Welker’s future life’s work. After preaching in various parts of the 
Classis during the fall and winter, he received and accepted a call from the 
Guilford charge, and in March, 1842, was installed to a pastorate that 
lasted fifty-one years. Even a bird’s-eye view of this eventful career cannot 
be crowded into this sketch. The strength and vigor of his sermons brought 
him into immediate public notice, and made him the idol of his own people 
and of the Classis. One of the younger ministers of the Classis, a native of 
Davidson County, Dr. J. L. Murphy, speaks of him thus: “Dr. Welker, for 
many years the most striking personage in the Classis, was very popular in 
Davidson County. He and Rev. Thomas Long were great friends. I remem- 
ber how we looked forward to the visits of Dr. Welker. He usually came 
once a year and preached at the protracted meeting. These meetings were 
great occasions and the people from the different congregations would 
attend the meeting at which Dr. Welker was to preach. If he came to 
Bethany the other congregations would attend services at that place; if 
he came to Pilgrim, we all went to Pilgrim. He had only one eye and wore 
elasses. His voice bore the German accent. His sermons made a profound 
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impression. Once when Classis met at Emanuel Church, I, a small boy, was 
left at home and the rest of the family went. That night when they returned 
with some visitors the conversation to a late hour was about the great ser- 
mon preached by Dr. Welker. His text was: ‘Circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision availeth anything, but a new creature in Christ Jesus.’ While listen- 
ing to those fireside conversations about the great sermons my spirit was 
stirred within me to be a preacher of the Gospel. Some of his great ser- 
mons were preached upon some of the texts: “Pitched his tent toward 
Sodom’; ‘Remember Lot’s Wife’; “Forty days and Nineveh shall be 
overthrown.’ Dr. Welker was known to reprove without fear anyone who 
made any disturbance while he was preaching. | remember at Bethany 
a number of young people sitting in the gallery began talking while he 
was preaching. He stopped, looked them straight in the face and said, ‘I 
have preached to all kinds of persons; I have preached to the convicts 
in the penitentiary, but I never preached to anyone who behaved as badly 
as you.’ There was no more trouble.” 

Dr. Welker was regarded as a fighter, but he was very tender and sym- 
pathetic. In the home and around the fireside you saw the real man. He 
was a diligent student and a tireless pastor. | have heard that the late 
Senator Vance said that Dr. Welker was North Carolina’s greatest theo- 
logian and preacher at that time. The time that he served as Stated Clerk 
was about commensurate with his pastorate. He was the constant and often 
the only delegate to Synod and General Synod from the Classis of North 
Carolina. In these bodies he took a prominent part and was often a cham- 
pion in debate. In the controversy over the Mercersburg Theology he was 
an original, constant and uncompromising opponent and one of the strong- 
est champions on his side. But when terms of peace were offered he was 
one of the worthy commission that formulated and piloted the plan that 
saved the Reformed Church from a complete rupture. When he entered the 
Guilford charge nearly every farm in its bounds had a still-house, and in- 
temperance was making terrible havoc among the members. As soon as he 
deemed himself sufficiently established in the affection of his people, he 
began a warfare on whisky that was waged with deadly pertinacity on 
both sides for many years. Many of the wealthier and more influential 
members after withdrawing their subscriptions and failing to starve out 
their pastor withdrew from the church and formed an organization in 
another denomination. But the whisky power was broken, and he lived to 
see the last still-house abandoned among his membership. The most influ- 
ential of those who withdrew, in his extreme old age, sent for Dr. Welker to 
come to see him. Reconciliation was made and an engagement that Dr. 
Welker should preach his funeral. In the controversy that brought on the 
Civil War, he was invincible for the Union, and outspoken in his convic- 
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tions. He was bitterly persecuted. His life was threatened, and a mob 
assembled to intercept him on his way home from Greensboro one night 
to hang him, but as he always believed a divine hand led him to take an 
unusual road and thus the mob was robbed of its victim. His courage and 
his trust in Providence never failed. Neither did the confidence of his 
friends in his integrity and the rectitude of his course. Many were the poor, 
needy and oppressed whom he counseled and succored during the terrible 
ordeal. After peace was made his county sent him to the legislature, to aid 
in reconstructing the shattered government. He was the peer of any in that 
body, and had there been a majority like him, the mistakes that brought 
the body into disrepute had not been made. During his political career he 
ministered regularly to his congregations and maintained his standing with 
his people. 

He contributed many able articles to both secular and religious journals. 
These all bear the unmistakable impress of his vigorous mind, while his 
best thinking was done not at the desk, but on his feet. His articles in the 
appendix to the eighth volume of the Colonial Records of North Carolina, 
on the early Germans and Reformed churches in North Carolina, is a model 
of good writing. So are his written discussions in the controversy on 
Mercersburg Theology. His reading took a wide range, and while his 
salary was always inadequate, doubtless averaging less than $400, he an- 
nually bought a fine lot of books, and accumulated a large and valuable 
library of the choicest literature. Few private libraries in the State, if any, 
are equal to it. 

His relations to his neighboring ministers of sister churches were most 
cordial and fraternal. They frequently exchanged pulpits. Rev. John A. 
Gretter, Presbyterian pastor at Greensboro, buried and preached the 
funeral of his first wife. His own brethren were too far off to reach him in 
time. 

To attend the meeting of Classis, which he almost never failed to do, and 
of the Board of Trustees of Catawba College, and to assist his brethren in 
their protracted meetings, he often traveled the entire length of Classis 
(130 miles) on horseback or in a vehicle. He rivaled Loretz and our pioneer 
preachers in their travels and other hardships and labors. His endurance of 
heat, cold and toil was phenomenal. His capacity for mental activity was 
equally great. He was facile princeps of all the pastors in these churches up 
to this date, unless Loretz be*excepted. 

After serving the Guilford charge for fifty-one years he resigned his 
cherished life’s work into the hands of Rev. J. D. Andrew, reared in his 
own flock and hard by his old home. A complication of ailments had for 
several years greatly impaired his health, and after lingering about a year 
in retirement, his faithful old family physician informed him that medicine 
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could bring no further relief and that the end was nigh. He replied: “I am 
ready,” and on the gth of July, 1894, his great spirit took its flight. His 
age was 76 years, 8 months and 6 days. A vast assembly attended his 
funeral. His dust rests in God’s Acre at Mt. Hope, hard by his home. 

In the 1891 annual sessions of the Classis of North Carolina, held in 
Bethel Church, Stanly County, steps were taken to give recognition 
to the approaching semicentennial of Dr. Welker’s pastorate in the Guil- 
ford charge which would occur in 1892. Dr. J. C. Clapp, Rev. J. C. Leonard 
and Dr. P. M. Trexler were appointed to make plans for the proper ob- 
servance of this unique occasion, which had not had a precedent in the 
denomination in this State. The committee made elaborate arrangements 
for this occasion. The exact date of the observance was March 27, 1892. 
Two members of the committee, Dr. J. C. Clapp and Rev. J. C. Leonard, 
delivered addresses. Great throngs of people came that day to Brick 
Church in which the services were held, people from far and near. The 
memory of that impressive day still lingers with some whose happy privi- 
lege it was to be present. Dr. Welker was called to his heavenly rest only 
two years after the observance of his semicentennial in the Gospel 
ministry. 

4. ST. Marx’s CHurcH, ALAMANCE COUNTY 


St. Mark’s Reformed Church is located one and one-fourth miles south 
of Elon College in Alamance County. The late Rev. G. W. Welker, D.D., 
in his notes on the origin of this congregation says that it was organized 
at Friedens, about nine miles northwest of the Brick Church soon after 
the Brick Church was organized, and probably by the same minister who 
organized the Brick Church. Friedens was a union Reformed and Lutheran 
Church and was located about two miles northwest of Gibsonville. It was 
also known as “Schumaker’s Church.” The Reformed families in this 
vicinity were the Weitzells, Wyricks, Straders, DeWalds and others, who 
here were wont to worship until the congregation by neglect was under 
the ministry of Rev. J. H. Crawford suffered to disintegrate. However, 
on the 13th of January, 1855, under the ministry of Rev. G. W. Welker, 
this congregation was reorganized. Gideon DeWald and William Weitzell 
were chosen Elders; John Clapp, Duncan Troxler and Joshua Weitzell, 
Deacons. 

For the convenience of its members in 1857 the Reformed congregation 
withdrew and held services under a brush arbor two miles southeast of 
Gibsonville near Boon’s station on the old stage road leading from Salis- 
bury to Hillsboro. In 1862 the church was erected about one-half mile 
south of the arbor. This was a frame structure about 40 feet by 60 feet. 
As will be seen from the date it was built in war times. It was enclosed and 
the floor laid and used in this way for a long time before it was plastered. 


del 
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Rev. G. W. Welker, D.D., was pastor from the re-organization till 18809. 
Rev. Jesse Richards from 1889 till 1891, and Rev. D. P. Lefever from 
1891 till September 30, 1893. Rev. J. D. Andrew took charge of the con- 
eregation November 5, 1893. In 1895 the church was nicely papered and 
painted on the inside and in 1897 it was painted afresh on the outside. 

This congregation like many others in the country has suffered very 
much by the removal of its members to the neighboring towns. 

In 1916 a movement was inaugurated to build a new church. A build- 
ing committee was appointed consisting of E. C. Rumbley, C. V. Boone, 
Edward Clapp, J. M. Cheek, and W. B. Montgomery. Work was started 
at once on construction of the new house of worship. The location was 100 
yards south of the old building. The new church had a seating capacity of 
275 people. The building had sections at each side used for Sunday school 
classes, connected with the auditorium and opening into it with folding 
doors. The church was dedicated in 1919. 

From this time the congregation took on new life and began to grow 
quite rapidly. A memorial association was organized with the purpose of 
caring for the church grounds and the cemetery. On the second Sunday in 
June every year an all-day service is conducted in memory of those 
who have died. An offering is received for the care of the cemetery. The 
services are attended by large numbers of people. Many who have located 
in other sections of the State and in other states return to the home 
church this one day in the year. 

During the pastorate of Rev. Charles E. Hiatt, which began May 15, 
1927, the Sunday school and church took on new life. It soon became 
evident that additional accommodations must be provided for the growing 
work. On the second Sunday in February, 1929, a congregational meet- 
ing was held. Plans were soon adopted for additional Sunday school ac- 
commodations, the congregation having voted unanimously and enthusi- 
astically for the improvements. The work was hurried along and the build- 
ing was ready for use within several months. Dedication services were held 
the second Sunday in June, conducted by Rev. C. E. Hiatt, pastor, and the 
sermon was preached by Rev. H. A. Fesperman. This section is already 
crowded and plans are under way for an addition. 

Following Dr. G. W. Welker, the pastors of St. Mark’s Church lave 
been those who served the Guilford charge and those who served the 
church in Burlington while that church and St. Mark’s formed a charge. 
Rey. A. W. Hedrick is the present pastor, having assumed charge in 
May, 1938. 

An extensive program of rebuilding and refurnishing was carried on 
through the fall and winter, 1938, and the spring following. April 30, 
1939, the improvements, including handsome new pews, were finished, and 
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a service of rededication was held. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Clarence Woods, and the consecration act was performed by Rev. C. E. 
Hiatt. 

Total membership, 184; Sunday school, 251. 


5. First CHurcH, BURLINGTON 


During the annual meeting of the Classis of North Carolina at the 
Brick Church, Guilford County, May 1, 1889, the Alamance charge was 
constituted, consisting of St. Mark’s, Stoner’s and a proposed congrega- 
tion in Burlington. The new charge was enrolled by the Board of Home 
Missions with an appropriation of $300 per annum and Rev. Jesse Rich- 
ards, of Lakeside, Ohio, was commissioned missionary pastor. He entered 
upon this new pastorate in the spring of 1889, and organized a congrega- 
tion in the home of Mr. Z. M. Foust on Main Street in Burlington in 
1889, with the following charter members: Z. M. Foust and Jacob J. May, 
Elders; James P. May and Wm. N. Mebane, Deacons; Wm. M. Mebane, 
Mrs. Rachel May, Mrs. Z. M. Foust, Miss Lula Foust, Mrs. J. P. May and 
Mrs. Wm. M. Mebane. 

Rev. Mr. Richards remained pastor here from May, 1889, to September 
30, 1891. During this time he preached in the “Union Church” and had 
large congregations. At this time there were as yet few houses of worship 
in Burlington. Several of the denominations held services alternately in 
the Union Church. Under the pastorate of Mr. Richards the membership 
grew until it numbered about fifty. Many of the older citizens here still 
remember and speak of him and his plain earnest Gospel preaching. In the 
fall of 1891 he was succeeded by Rev. D. P. Lefever, who remained here 
until September 30, 1893. Mrs. Lefever organized and maintained a good 
Sunday school at the fairgrounds in East Burlington. But for some cause 
or other the Rev. Mr. Lefever did not succeed in building up or even 
holding together the congregation in Burlington. The Board of Missions 
dropped Burlington from the roll October 1, 1893. 

Almost nothing was done in Burlington from 1893 to 1898. Rev. J. D. 
Andrew, pastor of the Guilford charge, made occasional visits to Burling- 
ton, looking after the scattered members and preaching for them as best 
he could. October 20, 1895, Mr. Andrew effected a re-organization of the 
congregation which had now dwindled down to a mere handful. A few 
new Reformed families had moved to Burlington. In all twenty-three names 
were secured for the new organization. On the 23d of October, 1895, 
Z. M. Foust and W. R. Garrett were installed as Elders, and J. P. May and 
A. M. Shepard as Deacons. 

Mr. Andrew lived too far away and had his time too exclusively occu- 
pied in the Guilford charge to do effective work in Burlington. At a meeting 
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of the Classis in Newton September 4, 1897, the Guilford charge was again 
divided. Burlington, St. Mark’s and Fairview were constituted a charge 
under the name of the “Burlington Charge.” 

Mr. B. Wolff, Jr., of Pittsburg, Pa., in conversation with Rev. J. C. 
Leonard, became so deeply interested in the reénrollment of Burlington 
that he offered to give $100 a year for four years towards the support of a 
missionary and urged the Catawba College agent to go down to Harris- 
burg, Pa., where the Board of Missions was then in session and present 
his proposition. This was done and Burlington was again placed on the 
roll, and Rev. J. D. Andrew was commissioned as missionary to begin 
work April 1, 1898. He began the work the first of September, after 
spending July and August in the Moody Bible Institute in Chicago. 

On his arrival in the charge he found nineteen members in Burlington. 
With these he began work. They were much discouraged. The services were 
held in the old “Union Church.” There was no regular organist and often- 
times the minister had to lead the singing and do the preaching. The chil- 
dren of the Reformed families in town were in Sunday schools of other 
denominations and it was seen at once that they did not want to withdraw 
till after Christmas. So no effort was made to organize until April 23, 
1899. At this date an organization was effected with nineteen scholars. 
A. M. Shepard was elected Superintendent, Z. M. Foust, assistant Superin- 
tendent, and W. R. Garrett, Secretary and Treasurer. 

February 13, 1900, a lot at the corner of Front and Anderson streets, 
in West Burlington, was bought from B. R. Sellars at a cost of $265. It was 
decided to build a brick church to be covered with slate, the auditorium to 
be 34 feet by 50 feet with a classroom 10 feet by 20 feet on either side. 
The first brick was laid July 10, 1900. By Christmas of this year the 
building was enclosed. The first service was held January 6, 1901, when 
a large congregation was present; the Lord’s Supper was administered and 
three members were received. The church was plastered during December, 
1901, and January, 1902. 

During May and June of 1903 the church was beautifully papered and 
painted on the interior and wire screens were put on the windows outside. 
The whole cost to date was $3,275. Of this amount the North Carolina 
Classis gave $400 and the Board of Missions loaned $500. The pastor 
served as building committee, soliciting agent and treasurer of the building 
fund. His cash book shows 1,260 entries. 

In 1907 church membership was 138. The Sunday school enrolled 250 
in the regular department, seventy-five in the Home Department and 
forty-two in the Cradle Roll. The Ladies’ Aid and Missionary Society 
numbered twenty-eight active and three honorary members. 

The officers of the congregation were as follows: Elders, Z. M. Foust, 
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W. R. Garrett and J. C. Shepard; Deacons, A. M. Spe W. H. Fogle- 
man, C. H. Heritage and S. D. Thompson. 

From this point attention was turned more particularly to the numerical 
and spiritual growth of the flock. The congregation grew steadily; the 
school expanded rapidly. In addition to the attending enrollment, the 
Home Department, the first in the State in any denomination, and the 
Cradle Roll, included a large number of persons. All debts had been paid 
by May 6, 1900, and the building was dedicated, Rev. J. D. Andrew reading 
the ritual and Rev. Thomas M. Jundt, Philadelphia, preached the sermon. 
A building calculated to satisfy the needs of the congregation for many 
years was already too small. October 2, 1909, a committee was authorized 
to borrow $500 from the Home Mission Board for the purpose of con- 
structing suitable schoolrooms. These rooms were built to the north end 
of the church, and the debt was financed through building and loan. Rev. 
Mr. Andrew resigned June 1, 1913. In that year the Woman’s Missionary 
Society financed a project to build steps to the yard and church and the 
walkway leading from the church to the street. During this period, the 
parsonage located on the corner of Front and Trollinger streets, was pur- 
chased. 

Rev. Dugan C. Cox became pastor March, 1914. His efforts were spent 
in promoting the parsonage fund, in renovating the church building and in 
the “pastoral oversight of the flock.” He resigned December 3, 1915. 

Rev. Albert H. Zechiel served the congregation from August I, 1916 to 
March 1, 1918. During his pastorate the first parsonage was sold, and 
another one was built on the adjoining lot north of the church on Tarpley 
Street. The new house cost $3,300. When the Classis met at Lincolnton, 
May, 1918, the congregation became a separate charge. At the annual 
meeting of the Board of Home Missions July, 1918, an appropriation of 
$400 was granted this new charge. 

mevemoamtecl |, Kirk, the sixth pastor, came to the field’ October 10, 
1918. He arrived while the community was in the grip of an influenza 
epidemic. Pastor and people met for the first time in public worship on the 
second Sunday in November. During the four years which followed, a 
large number of people were received into the fellowship, but unfortu- 
nately it was found necessary to erase the names of many on account 
of non-residence and absolute waning of interest. Thus the numerical 
strength of the congregation at the close of the pastorate was practically the 
same as at the beginning. He resigned December 1, 1922. 

Rev. Harvey A. Welker became pastor March 1, 1923, but did not take 
up permanent residence on the field until May 17. His first efforts were 
spent in reclaiming the indifferent, and in securing letters of transfer for 
such as expressed an interest in the work of the congregation. A debt 
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on the parsonage of $1,100 was paid in 1924; a note of $400 was paid to 
the Board of Home Missions in 1926. An overture to the Classis in May, 


First Church, Burlington, Rev. George E. Dillinger, pastor. 


1928, gained permission to change the name to the First Reformed Church. 
One of the major steps in the history of the congregation was taken 
February 1, 1925. In response to a recommendation from the consistory, 
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the congregation voted to build a new and modern church. A committee 
appointed to study the needs presented plans for a two-unit structure, 
composed of a school building and a chapel. The plans were adopted, but 
due to the general feeling among the membership that to build both units 
would create too great a debt, only the school unit was authorized. The 
contract price for the building was $37,960. Architects Benton and Benton 
were paid $2,450. Contractors Sharpe and Bryan began work May 1, 1928. 
Formal occupation occurred May 12, 1920. 

The money for these operations came from several sources. Since the 
congregation was still under the supervision of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions, the committee turned to this Board for advice and financial aid. 
Fifteen hundred dollars came from previous allotments made through 
the Forward Movement; a loan of $15,000 was made through the Board 
of Home Missions; another loan of $15,000 was made through the Pilot 
Life Insurance Company. The difference between this gift and the loans 
and the contract price was contributed by members and friends of the 
congregation. 

The work enjoyed appreciable growth during the pastorate of Rey. 
Mr. Welker, particularly during the first five years. The school and the 
Woman’s Missionary Society greatly expanded. He resigned March 1, 
1932. 

After a vacancy of six months, October 1, 1932, Rev. Banks J. Peeler 
assumed the duties of pastor. For several years building interests had cen- 
tered in the new and well appointed school building. Probably for this rea- 
son, both the old chapel and the parsonage were badly in need of repair. 
This work was done. 

The loan made through the Board of Home Missions provided a rate 
of interest at 2 per cent, with no stipulation as to when payments on the 
principal should begin. This rate of interest, in 1933, was advanced to 5 
per cent. This loan was re-financed in 1934 through the Mortgage Redemp- 
tion Plan provided by the Board of Home Missions. 

The loan made through the Pilot Life Insurance Company named the 
rate of interest at 6 per cent and provided that there should be $1,500 
annual payments on the principal. Six thousand dollars had been paid on 
the principal by June 2, 1930. Beginning with 1933 payments were re- 
sumed and on January 6, 1937, the note was cancelled. 

The congregation went to self-support January 1, 1934. The church 
membership was 425 and carried a budget of $5,300, not including the 
building fund. Four hundred and eighty-nine were enrolled in the Sunday 
school, with a working leadership of forty-six. The school is departmental- 
ized according to modern educational ideals. 
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The congregation is governed by a Consistory of eighteen men; nine 
elders and nine deacons. 

Rev. George E. Dillinger became pastor early in 1939. Total member- 
ship, 519; Sunday school, 621. 


6. FAIRVIEW CHURCH, WHITSETT 


Whitsett Institute is located three miles south of Gibsonville, in Guil- 
ford County, North Carolina. This school was founded in 1884 under 
the name of Fairview. In the year 1888 Prof. W. TI. Whitsent Enso. 
began teaching here. From the beginning of Dr. Whitsett’s work the school 
was a success. It was the custom with Dr. Whitsett to invite ministers of 
every denomination to preach to the school and community oftentimes 
during the school year. Early in the pastorate of Rev. J. D. Andrew in the 
Guilford charge in 1893, Dr. Whitsett invited him to preach at Fairview. 
This invitation was accepted. At frequent intervals during 1894 and 1895 
these invitations were repeated and accepted. In the latter part of the sum- 
mer of 1895 it occurred to Rev. Mr. Andrew that it would be a good idea 
to have a Reformed Church at Fairview. So after preaching in the school 
chapel on the &th of September of that year, Dr. Whitsett and Rev. Mr. 
Andrew were talking together when the latter remarked, “How would 
you like to have a Reformed Church at this place?” Dr. Whitsett answered, 
“T would like it very much and I think you are the man to build it.” With 
a few more remarks the matter passed. During the week following a long 
letter was received from Dr. Whitsett encouraging the project. 

A few of the Reformed families living in the community were con- 
sulted and so rapidly did the idea grow that on the 18th of September, 
just ten days after the first conversation about the matter Dr. Whitsett 
donated a lot with a frontage of 100 feet in the northwest corner of his 
tract of land around the school building. The lot is on the avenue leading to 
Gibsonville. On the next day, September 19, Mr. Andrew began a canvass 
of the community for money, material and labor for the new church. The 
church was planned to be of wood, 34 feet by 50 feet with a vestibule 
8 feet by 28 feet and a steeple seventy feet high. It was March, 1896, 
before the framing timbers were placed on the grounds and then the 
friends advised to postpone until July. Accordingly the work was postponed 
until July 6, when the framing was begun. The work was pushed as rap- 
idly as the meagre subscriptions would permit. By October the house was 
raised and covered. On the 7th of October the cornerstone was laid with due 
ceremonies. Rev. J. C. Leonard delivered the address. Soon after the laying 
of the cornerstone the name of the school was changed to Whitsett Insti- 
tute. The first service was held in the new church at 3 p.m. May 2, 1897. 
Immediately after the service the congregation was organized under the 
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name of Fairview Reformed Church, which had been decided upon before 
the name of the school was changed. D. Edward Clapp was elected Elder 
and C. C. Barnhart, Deacon. The membership of this congregation was 
only thirty, but the attendance was always large, the school and the com- 
munity furnishing the hearers. 

This congregation did not in its whole career grow into a large mem- 
bership. After an existence of 31 years, in 1926, the dozen remaining 
members requested the Classis to disband the church and dismiss them to 
the churches of their choice. Revs. H. A. Fesperman, Milton Whitener, 
and H. A. Welker were appointed to carry out the wishes. They reported 
that most of them were transferred to Brick Church. The church lot reverted 
to the donor. The building was sold for $126, and the money was turned 
over to the Treasurer of the Classis of North Carolina. 


7. FIRST CHURCH, HicH PoINT 


The towns of Lexington and High Point were enrolled as missions 
in July, 1900, and Rev. Jacob C. Leonard was commissioned to begin 
work October 1. The missionary confined his labors the first several months 
to Lexington, but in the meantime he negotiated the purchase of a lot in 
High Point, at the corner of Main and Russell streets. The date of the 
deed was November 16, 1900. The price paid was $1,000. But parts of the 
lot facing Main Street and the rear facing Russell Street were sold to 
private parties, leaving the corner section for the church, and also a lot 
at the rear for a parsonage. It was discovered later that it would have been 
good business to retain the whole property, but at the time it seemed eco- 
nomical to dispose of these sections of the lot. Subsequently a parsonage 
was built on the rear lot, but in the course of several years it was sold. 
Student Charles W. Warlick conducted a Sunday school during a part of 
his vacation in 1900, under the sponsorship of the Sunday School Board 
of the’ denomination. Under the same Board student Wm. H. Causey 
conducted a Sunday school a few months in 1901. Both of these young men 
rendered valuable service. They were students in the Theological Seminary 
Ateeacaster, Pa. 

The First Reformed Church at Lexington was ready for occupancy 
January 20, 1901. Then March 3, 1901, the missionary held the first 
service for the High Point interest, in the residence of Walter E. Conrad, 
on East Green Street, and three weeks later, March 24, in the same house 
he organized the congregation under the name of the First Reformed 
Church of High Point, North Carolina, with nineteen charter members 
as follows: Emery T. Hedrick, Mrs. E. T. Hedrick, Henry H. Hedrick, 
Mrs. H.-H. Hedrick, Ivey T. Hedrick, Mrs. I. T. Hedrick, Miss Dasie 
Millington, Walter E. Conrad, Joseph B. Wagner, Samuel R. Wagner, 
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Jesse F. Bowers, James Sanes, Mrs. James Sanes, Mrs, Elizabeth Clarke, 
Mrs. Minnie Hedrick Beck, Lewis S. Livengood, Jacob Livengood, Mrs. 
Jacob Livengood, Miss Augusta R. Livengood. E. T. Hedrick, L. 5. 
Livengood, and J. F. Bowers were elected Elders, and Jacob Livengood, 
Ja BaWacnerandellbet edricialcacons: 

Construction of the church was begun May 31, 1901. Emery T. Hed- 
dick, an Elder of the congregation, was the contractor. The church, though 
not yet finished, was opened for worship August 18, 1901, the missionary 
preaching morning and evening. The following is taken from the 
Reformed Church Messenger at the time of the dedication of the church: 
“The First Reformed Church of High Point, N. C., is a modern structure, 
covered with slate and presents a most pleasing appearance. The extreme 
dimensions are 40 feet x 53 feet. It contains auditorium, lecture room, 
pulpit recess and tower, with a seating capacity of 300. The interior finish 
is yellow Carolina pine under hard oil. The overhead ceiling is beautifully 
paneled. The pews are made of natural pine and varmshed. The windows 
are Princess glass, and all were contributed by friends of the mission. 
The pulpit floor, chancel and aisles are covered with a pretty shade of 
carpet. An organ and a pulpit Bible were presented by friends. The entire 
cost of the property, including lot, church and furniture, was a little over 
$2,650. The Board of Missions, the Classis of North Carolina and many 
friends have stood loyally by the mission. There is no debt on the property 
except the Board’s loan. 

“The missionary has been greatly encouraged by gifts from numerous 
friends throughout the church. In every case a personal letter of acknowl- 
edgment was written to the donor and no acknowledgments have been 
made in the church papers. The church is beautiful in design and harmony, 
and the members of the mission are very grateful. 

“This temple was dedicated to the triune God on Sunday, October 20, 
1901, under the name of the First Reformed Church of High Point, 
North Carolina. The consecration sermon was preached by Rev. J. M. L. 
Lyerly, of Crescent, from the text Psalms 67:5, ‘Let the people praise 
thee, O God; let all the people praise thee.’ It was a masterly discourse 
and elicited the closest attention from the large congregation present. The 
day was an ideal October Sunday and many people came from Greensboro, 
Lexington and other Reformed centers.” 

Rev. J. C. Leonard had charge of the Lexington and High Point mis- 
sions until May, 1902, preaching in each on alternate Sundays. May 1, 
» 1902, he associated with him Rev. David E. Bowers, who had been licensed 
and ordained at Daniel’s Church, Lincoln County, by the Classis of North 
Carolina. The churches were served jointly by the two men until January 
I, 1903, when the Rev. Mr. Bowers was commissioned by the Board of 
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Missions to give full time to High Point, and the Rev. Mr. Leonard gave 
his whole time to Lexington, a much better arrangement for both missions 
since each could have a full-time pastor. Rev. D. E. Bowers served the 
First Church of High Point until October 1, 1907. Since the latter date 
the following have been the pastors: Rev. Lee A. Peeler May 1, 1908- 
May 1, 1917; student Robert Thena (supply) May 1, 1917-September 
Peiotaeehev. Koy 1? Leimbach September-1,; 1917-June 1;' 19215, Rey. 
Dallas R. Krebs August 1, 1921-September 18, 1921; Rev. Milton Whitener 
December 1, 1921-October 31, 1928; Rev. Wm. R. Shaffer April 1, 1929- 
February I, 1935; Rev. Hoy L. Fesperman April 1, 1935- 

Barly in the pastorate of Rev. L. A. Peeler a modern Sunday school 
building was erected on the rear of the church property. Then in 1913, 
under the leadership of the Rev. Mr. Peeler, the congregation decided that 
the time had come to venture upon a larger building campaign which 
contemplated the removal of the old church, which was built in 1901, and 
the construction of a handsome new brick church in its place, joined to 
the Sunday school building. “The people had a mind to work,” and accord- 
ingly the plans were carried out splendidly. The new temple of worship 
was ready for consecration services May 3, 1914. The sermon was preached 
Dyenev..Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D., of) Philadelphia, Secretary of the 
Board of Home Missions. Of the services of the day the High Point 
Enterprise published the following: 

“The dedication services of the First Reformed Church yesterday were 
a grand success. The Heavenly Father showered upon His people His 
richest blessings in every way. The weather was ideal. The golden sun- 
shine and balmy atmosphere added enchantment to the holy influence; 
the Holy Spirit manifested His presence in the hearts of those attending 
the services. 

“Dr. Schaeffer, Superintendent of the Board of Home Missions, was 
at his best. At 11 o’clock he preached on the text, ‘Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock.’ It was a magnificent appeal to the church and also to 
the individual. He declared that this beautiful church has been built in 
vain unless Christ abide here. The sermon was followed by the consecration 
of the church in charge of the pastor, Rev. L. A. Peeler. 

“At 3 P.M. an informal service was held at which the following 
gentlemen spoke briefly in Christian greetings: Rev. C. P. Coble, of the 
Presbyterian Church; Rev. C. Woods, of Thomasville; Rev. P. D. Brown, 
of the Lutheran Church; Rev. C. C. Wagoner, of Bethel Reformed Church, 
High Point; Rev. J. C. Leonard, of Lexington, founder of the church; 
Rey. Dr. C. E. Schaeffer, of Philadelphia. Mrs. E. E. Kephart rendered 
a solo. 

“At 8 p.m. the closing service of the dedication services was held when 
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Rev. D. E. Bowers, of Winston-Salem, a former pastor, preached a 
splendid sermon on Psalms 23:1, ‘The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want.’ The choir rendered excellent music during all the services. It was 
a great day, one which will ever be remembered by the people of the 
Reformed congregation.” 

Later, writing in the Messenger, Dr. Schaeffer made the following 
comments: “A second objective of my visit South was participation in 
the dedication of the new First Reformed Church of High Point. This 
mission was started in 1901 by Dr. J. C. Leonard, who had been commis- 
sioned by the Board to go to Lexington and High Point. Within a few 
years both of these places had so far developed as to demand the entire 
time and service of a missionary. Lexington went to self-support in 1910, 
and has one of the finest equipments, so far as a Sunday school building 
is concerned, of any of our churches in the South. Rev. DL] Aw Peclereire 
present pastor at High Point, has done a splendid piece of work. First 
he and his people erected a Sunday school building, and now the new 
church has been built to take the place of the old structure, thus giving 
them a very fine and adequate equipment. He and his people were excep- 
tionally happy in their achievement. I preached the dedication sermon 
Sunday morning to a church full of people. In the afternoon there was a 
fellowship meeting, in which the ministers of our own and other denomi- 
nations in the community participated. In the evening Rev. D. E. Bowers, 
at one time a missionary pastor of the congregation, delivered the 
sermon.” 

Total confirmed and unconfirmed membership is now, 470; Sunday 
school enrollment, 400. 


8. BETHEL CHurRcH, HicH Point 


A corner lot 50 feet by 150 feet on Front and Second streets was pur- 
chased from A. A. Barker in the fall of 1903, at a cost of $100, the money 
being provided by the Sunday School Board of the Reformed Church in 
the United States. During the fall of the same year a chapel was erected 
and furnished at a cost of $500. 

December 13, 1903, at 2:30 p.m. the chapel was opened for divine 
services. A Sunday school was organized, fifty scholars being present, and 
Rev. D. E. Bowers, pastor of the First Reformed Church, preached. He 
served the Sunday school as Superintendent until January 1, 1904, when 
J. H. Everhart was elected Superintendent. 

Sunday, September 25, 1904, the chapel was dedicated to the service 
of the Triune God. Rev. J. C. Leonard, of Lexington, preached the dedi- 
catory sermon, and the service of dedication was conducted by Rev. D. E. 
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Bowers under whose care the work had been placed by the Classis of 
North Carolina May, 1904. 

Rev. D. E. Bowers provided the mission with such services as the time 
he could spare from the First Reformed Church would admit. The work 
progressed rapidly, and October 24, 1905, Mr. Bowers organized a con- 
gregation with twenty-eight members. J. H. Everhart, G. Y. Stone and 
Lewis Livengood were elected Elders, and Percy O. Wall, Madison M. 
Martin and Jesse L. Barger were elected Deacons to serve for one year. 

The following are the persons who entered the organization as charter 
members: John H. Everhart, Mrs. Nannie L. Curtis, Mrs. Rosa Paul, 
Mrs. Annie Ferguson, Wilson Ensley, Madison Martin, Miss Grace 
Curtis, Jesse L. Barger, Samuel F. Wall, Mrs. Bettie Jackson, James P. 
Curtis, Gideon Y. Stone, Mrs. Mamie Stone, Roy Vaughn Curtis, John 
Upton, Miss Myra Potts, John Martin, Miss Mattie Martin, Miss Carrie 
Moore, Lewis Livengood, Mrs. Mary Alice Livengood, Miss Sallie Potts, 
Percy A. Wall and Mrs. Emma Wall. 

Bethel Church was served by the following ministers: Rev. D. E. 
Bowers 1903-1912; Rev. C. C. Wagoner 1912-1916; Rev. H. G. Kopen- 
haver 1916-1917; Rev. J. W. Huffman 1917-1920. It seems a tragedy that 
after a career of 17 years a church in a growing city should be disbanded. 
But that is what happened to Bethel Church. The Classis was under the 
necessity of taking over the property by the denominational Constitution. 
A commission was appointed to dispose of the church and parsonage 
property. The church was sold for $4,000. The parsonage, valued at 
$3,000 at the time, was later donated to the First Church of High Point. 
The Board of Home Missions had put $832 into the church plant, and 
this was paid back to the Board out of the proceeds of the sale. Fifteen hun- 
dred dollars was given to the First Church (Waughtown) of Winston-Salem 
to help in the building program of that church. 

The loss of such a congregation is tragic ! 


g. Frrst CHURCH, GREENSBORO 


Members of the Reformed denomination early settled in Guilford and 
Orange counties, and as the years went by young men and, in many 
instances, families moved into the towns, such as Graham, Burlington 
(Company Shops) and Greensboro. But strange to say the missionary 
spirit did not seem to take fire in their hearts and souls. Besides, ministers 
were scarce and hard to persuade to undertake new work in the towns. 
The nearest pastor to Greensboro in the early years lived eighteen miles 
distant, and later no minister lived nearer than twelve to fourteen miles. 

The first definite steps looking to the organization in Greensboro, 
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county seat of Guilford, were taken by the Classis of North Carolina in 
session in May, 1902, in Daniel’s Church, Lincoln County. However in 
March, 1go1, Dr. J. L. Murphy had published an article in the Reformed 
Church Standard in which he said, “Rev. J. C. Leonard spent a day in 
Greensboro recently and took occasion to call upon some of the Reformed 
people living in that town. He found a good number in the city standing 
aloof from other churches with the hope that some time a congregation of 
their own faith will be organized. By this the visiting minister was en- 
couraged to write a letter to the Messenger calling the attention of the 
church to this point. Let it be done. Let the Mission Board take up Greens- 
boro, and let it be taken up at once. The Messenger correspondent calls 
attention to the fact that Greensboro is not over-churched. There is room 
for other denominations. Does the Lord call the Reformed Church to 
work in Greensboro? Let us not be indifferent to the call.” Yet fourteen 
months elapsed before the progressive move was made in 1902 when the 
Classis appointed Revs. J. D. Andrew and J. C. Leonard with instructions 
to minister to the Greensboro Reformed people and canvass the whole 
matter with a view to organizing a congregation. These brethren were 
then of the younger ministers. They took their commission seriously. They 
preached alternately every two weeks, taking out time from their own 
pastoral work, Mr. Leonard preaching the first sermon in the home of 
George W. Clapp (brother of Dr. J. ©: Clapp) om BragesSitecmeaam: 
beautiful Sunday morning, June 15, 1902, from the text, “The King’s 
business required haste.” Two weeks later, June 29, Mr. Andrew preached 
to the “Church in the house,” Mr. Clapp’s home, on the great words of 
the Master, “Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom.” Then March 1, 1903, in the Friends Church, 
the two ministers organized a congregation under the name, “The First 
Reformed Church of Greensboro,’ with nineteen charter members. J. H. 
Low and.D. E. Clapp were elected Elders, and J. EF: Troxlerandaja 
Plott, Deacons. The promoters and the youthful congregation considered 
themselves most fortunate in securing the services of theological student 
Shuford Peeler, who was to graduate from the seminary in May. He 
was a thoroughly equipped young man, full of enthusiasm for the King- 
dom of Christ, ready and eager to enter upon the great work of his chosen 
profession. The Board of Missions enrolled the new Greensboro congre- 
gation in April, 1903, and commissioned Mr. Peeler to enter upon the 
work July 1. He was licensed*by the Classis of North Carolina May 20, 
1903, and was ordained July 12, the same year. He entered energetically 
upon the work and brought it to splendid success. Services were held in 
the Christian Church three months. A lot was purchased at the corner of 
West Lee and Spring streets at a cost of $1,500. A brick dwelling house 
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on the lot was converted into a neat chapel, and the first service was held 
there the first Sunday in October, 1903. On the same day a Sunday school 
was organized with thirty scholars. 

The little brick chapel served a good purpose, but better accommoda- 
tions were needed. Definite steps looking to a new church were accord- 
ingly taken in June, 1904, and in September of the same year the founda- 
tion of the new chapel was laid. By the plans adopted this chapel was to be 
the Sunday school room of the completed church. The first service was 
held in this new chapel in April, 1905. It was built at a cost of $2,800. 

But the congregation pushed valiantly forward to build the auditorium 
of the church. Their labors were crowned with success, for before the end 
of the year 1906 they were occupying the handsome new church. The cost 
of the entire property was a little over $11,000. The church was modern 
and met the needs of the congregation for many years. The auditorium 
seats 400 and the chapel 200. The two are connected by rolling partitions, 
giving a seating capacity of 600. One of the handsome windows is a 
memorial to the late Rev. Dr. Geo. W. Welker ; it is the gift of members of 
his family. This church was dedicated to the service of the Triune God 
November 18, 1906. The services of the day were in charge of the pastor, 
ivevemoiitordstecier. Rev. J .*C. Eeonard/*D.Ds preached *the-sermon at 
t1 A.M. The Holy Communion was then celebrated. In the afternoon at 3 
p.m. the dedication sermon was preached by Rev. J. C. Clapp, D.D. At night 
inevewacorges A, snyder; D.Ds preached the sermon and: Rev.? J. D. 
Andrew delivered an address. 

In July, 1922, the Sunday school had grown to such a degree that more 
room had to be provided. Not feeling that the time was yet ripe for the 
erection of a new permanent building, a hut 28 feet by 68 feet was erected 
Onetielot-at the rear of the church, This building was erected’ ata cost 
of $1,200 and cared in part for the overflow in the Sunday school. It also 
served admirably for social occasions, church suppers, and other functions. 
During the pastorate of Dr. Wolfinger a splendid parsonage was pur- 
chased adjoining the church property. The house is commodious, con- 
taining eight rooms and the lot is large, there being a large garden on 
the rear. 

In 1911 during the pastorate of Rev. Shuford Peeler, a splendid pipe 
organ was installed in the church. This added much to the attractiveness 
of the church and the services. There was a small debt on the parsonage 
property, but otherwise the property was free of debt. The congregation 
was in a prosperous condition and the outlook very encouraging. 

This church has been richly blessed in the ministry of strong preachers 
of the blessed Gospel. 

First among these came that splendid young man, fresh from the 
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theological seminary, Rev. Shuford Peeler, full of energy and zeal, and 
above all a consecrated, conscientious minister of Jesus Christ. He entered 
upon this his first pastorate in the prime and glory of youth, and he gave 
himself whole-heartedly to the work of building the kingdom. He proved 
himself to be a wise builder, and the material structure which he left at 
the close of his ministry here, December 31, 1915, and also the fine con- 
eregation of consecrated members of the church, bear eloquent testimony 
to his fidelity, zeal and consecration to a great cause. 

Following Rev. Shuford Peeler in 1916 came Rev. A. D. Wolfinger, 
D.D., who continued in the work here until May, 1918. Rev. Frank R. 
LeFevre became pastor in June, 1918, and remained until 1921. Rev. 
Harvey A. Fesperman was his successor, and he remained in the charge 
until the close of October, 1930. He was an untiring worker in every way 
and added some improvements to the physical plant. He found a member- 
ship of 125 and left the church with an enrollment of 395. 

Succeeding Mr. Fesperman, Rev. W. C. Lyerly aS8sumed the pastorate 
here April 1, 1931 and continued the work until August 31, 1937. Mr. 
Lyerly had an eminently successful pastorate. The work made splendid 
progress both in material things and in spiritual growth. The membership 
reported at the end of 1937 had increased to 429, and members were added 
since then, making a total confirmed and unconfirmed membership at the 
present time of 475; in Sunday school, 381. 

And this pulpit is still the symbol of the evangelical preaching of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. Nothing else will ever take the place of the faithful 
presentation of the Gospel of God from the pulpit of the church of the 
living God. The great Apostle Paul, under Divine inspiration, cried out: 
“We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumblingblock, unto the 
Greeks foolishness; but unto them who are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” 

Not foolish preaching! Never. But the eloquent presentation of what the 
Greeks called “foolishness” —the “foolishness of preaching.’’ The Chris- 
tian minister must never lose sight of the declaration of the inspired Book: 
“It pleased God by the ‘foolishness’ of preaching to save them that be- 
lieved.” It has been so from the beginning. It will be so to the end. Some 
ministers lose this key-note. Some Christians are slow to give the people 
a chance to hear the evangel. 

The new Sunday school building of the First Reformed Church of Greens- 
boro was dedicated Sunday, November 15, 1931, just twenty-five years 
after the dedication of the church. The congregation set apart the building 
“to the teaching of children and youth, to the service of all organizations 
of the church” and to the fellowship and social function of the church. 
Sunday school was organized October 4, 1903, with thirty members. D. Ed. 
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Clapp was chosen the first Superintendent. Mr. Clapp was present, having 
come from Burlington. About a dozen of that first Sunday school were 
presented, among them John F. Troxler, C. Arthur Davis, O. M. Rocket, 
John T. Plott, and C. William Holshouser. The Sunday school was in- 
creased in numbers till the enrollment was above 600. There were 504 
present on November 15. 

Rev. Shuford Peeler was the first pastor of the church, having been 
commissioned by the Board of Home Missions to begin work July 1, 1903. 
Mr. Peeler was present and preached the dedicatory sermon. ‘These things 
shalt thou teach’ was the text for the day. Mr. Peeler emphasized the 
fitness of those who teach: ‘The teacher must be somebody.” “The Teacher 
must have something to say.” Mr. Peeler was the General Secretary of 
the State Sunday School Association. 

The church was filled a second time for the “Fellowship Service” at 
oom ote. Vurphy Williams, Pastor of the Presbyterian’ Church ‘of 
the Covenant and President of the City Ministerial Association, brought 
greetings. He called attention to the fact that the First Reformed Church 
was a pioneering church in many ways. The citizens of Greensboro are 
watching the First Reformed Church with expectancy. Dr. J. C. Leonard, 
one of the organizers, brought a message replete with historical informa- 
tion. Dr. C. H. Rowland of the First Christian Church and members of 
that congregation were present. Mr. Peeler held his first services in the 
Christian Church till a house was fitted on the present location. The fel- 
lowship with that church as well as other churches has been very good. 

Phesmembers were asked to lay upon the altar a “Sacrifice Offering” 
of $500 to repair the church roof and the auditorium. It looks like that 
fund will be completed within the time set, 90 days. The Sunday school 
building is being financed by the Woman’s Missionary Society, the Fes- 
perman Bible class, and the Sunday school. 

The building that was dedicated has a frontage of 28 feet on S. Spring 
Street, and a depth of 63 feet. The basement floor is entered from the 
walk on S. Spring Street. In this part are assembly and classrooms for the 
beginners and the primary departments. They have their sessions for 
worship and instruction and all functions without disturbance from the 
other part of the school. These two departments have nearly too children 
each Sunday. The main floor is connected with the old part of the Sunday 
school building, and separated by three large “telescope” doors. The 
central section is a large “Social Hall’? used for the Young People’s 
division for worship, for suppers, socials and all other functions. Two 
classrooms are on this floor, and toilets for both men and women. The 
kitchen joins the “Social Hall.” The Young People’s Department is new. 
Three classes that approach the age grouping for this department were 
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brought together under the leadership of Prof. E. N. Peeler. The second 
floor has an assembly room for the Junior-Intermediate department and 
seven classrooms. Two of these rooms are assigned to the young people. 
The assembly room has seating for ninety or more and will be used by 
other groups, for worship and instruction. 

The three adult classes are cared for in the church and the old part 
of the Sunday school. The First Reformed Church has ample space for 
its work for a number of years. The new emphasis will be on attendance 
and the aim is to make the Sunday school a real school. That task is 
greater than the erection of a building, but where the people have a mind 
to work it can be done. 

The present pastor is Rev. Joshua L. Levens who began his work 
January 1, 1938. Since his coming the church auditorium has been re- 
decorated. The social hall has been equipped with an altar and church 
symbols, and has been converted into a chapel for young people. New 
lighting fixtures have been installed, and the Junior department has been 
refurnished. 


CEA Kavalt 


SHUR GHB SROs DAVIDSON LORS Wi AND 
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I. Pircrrm (Leonard’s) CHurcH, DAvIpsSON CouNTY 


The German immigration into this section of North Carolina was at 
high tide from 1745 to 1755. These people came to North Carolina and took 
up great tracts of land in the most desirable sections of the State. The 
Germans were members either of the Reformed or Lutheran or Moravian 
Church. Being accustomed to regular services at home, they naturally 
were zealous to enjoy the same privileges in this country. But there was 
one great difficulty in the way of this, viz., the lack of ministers. The best 
that could be done was to appoint the older men and others of marked 
piety to conduct services of prayer and read printed sermons. Some- 
times the school masters were appointed to conduct the meetings; but 
school teachers were almost as scarce as ministers. The Abbott’s Creek 
section attracted quite a number of settlers within the period above desig- 
nated. Among these were Jacob Hege and his sons George and Henry; 
Peter Spengler, Valentine Leonard and his son Peter; Henry Shoaf, 
Jacob Berrier, Philip Sauer (Sowers), Christopher and George Sprecher, 
Pcampand beter Lledrick, Peter Meyer (Meyers), Adam Conrad; Jacob 
Byerly and George Clodfelter. Most of these men were from the Palatinate 
in Germany and were members of the Reformed Church, as were their chil- 
dren after them. 

In the year 1753 or 1754 Jacob Berrier and two or three companions 
were one day riding through the country between the Yadkin River and 
Abbott’s Creek. There were then Indians in this section of North Carolina. 
Mr. Berrier and his companions had visited several settlers on the lands 
between and on the waters of these two streams. These people were 
neighbors, though they lived in some cases many miles apart. About three- 
quarters of a mile west of Abbott’s Creek, these gentlemen came to a 
beautiful spot in a grove of oak, hickory and sugar-maple trees, where 
was also a spring of sparkling water bubbling up. Here they paused and 
Jacob Berrier said to his companions: “Gott hat diese Stelle zur verehrung 
sines Namens geschaffen; hier mussen wir ein Versammlungshaus haben.” 
(God fashioned this place for a house of worship; here we must have a 
meeting-house.) This spot was near the home of Valentine Leonard who 
came to North Carolina from the Palatinate in Germany in 1746 and took 
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up several tracts of the Lord Granville lands (Henry McCulloh, agent). His 
first deed bore date of 1761 and was described as lying on both sides of the 
“South Fork of Abbott’s Creek.’ But from that date to the present time 
the stream has been called ‘‘Leonard’s Creek,” after his name. Valentine 
Leonard was born at Katzenbach in the Palatinate overseas October 13, 
1718. His parents were Martin and Anna Barbara Leonard, who were 
married November 11, 1704, by Rev. Carl Gervinus, pastor of the Re- 
formed Church at Katzenbach from 1691 to 1710. Valentine Leonard was 
baptized October 23, 1718, in the Reformed Church at Katzenbach by the 
Rey. Gotthard Steitz, the pastor. He was confirmed a full member of the 
same church at Easter, 1733, by Rev. Henry Julius Wagner, pastor of the 
Katzenbach Reformed Church from 1719 to 1763. To Valentine Leonard 
and his wife Elizabeth were born eight children: Barbara, Valentine, 
Michael, Peter, Catharine, Elizabeth, Phillip and Jacob. Barbara married 
Henry Hege, a son of Jacob Hege (both named above), and a brother of 
George Hege. Elizabeth married George Clodfelter. Valentine Leonard 
and his wife Elizabeth, his five sons and their wives, and his three 
daughters and sons-in-law were all members of the Reformed Church 
near his home, the church built on the spot pointed out by Jacob Berrier 
and afterwards known for many years as “Leonard’s Church,” from the 
fact that the church was near Valentine Leonard’s house and also from 
the fact that he and his family constituted a large part of the membership 
in the early days of its history. 

Valentine Leonard, the pioneer, was a patriot in those stirring times 
preceding and during the American Revolution, as were also many of his 
neighbors. The pastor of the Reformed congregation at Pilgrim Church 
during these years was Rev. Samuel Suther, who served from 1768 to 
1780. His pastorate covered the years of that stormy period, and being 
himself an intense patriot he naturally influenced his parishioners. Valen- 
tine Leonard and some of his sons fought through that struggle. The 
last battle in which he fought was that of Guilford Court House, March 
15, 1781. He then returned to his home. Near the close of the war, Novem- 
ber 2, 1781, a band of Tories came to the home of Valentine Leonard, the 
old patriot now 63 years of age, and attempted to murder him because of 
his patriotic stand in the Revolutionary War. He sat by his hearthstone 
after dark with the upper door of his home open. The enemies crept stealth- 
ily up to the lower closed section of the door and shot him, and left him 
for dead. He died of his wounds the 13th of the month. At the same hour 
another band of Tories shot a neighbor patriot, Wooldrich Fritz, dead 
in his home. The two great men were buried side by side in Leonard’s 
Church graveyard, and their graves were marked with plain stones suit- 
ably inscribed. One hundred and fifteen years later a handsome monument 
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was erected by a grateful citizenship. It was unveiled July 4, 1896, with 
religious and patriotic services in the presence of several thousand people. 


Pilgrim Church, Davidson County, Rev. C. Columbus Wagoner, pastor. 


The site of the church was selected in that interesting way by Jacob 
Berrier at that early date. Jacob Berrier was the father of John Martin and 
David Berrier, some of whose descendants are still citizens of the same 
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community. There was no house of worship built until several years later. 
A brush arbor was put up on the spot, under which services were conducted 
occasionally by some of the older men. In these meetings many prayers 
were made to God earnestly asking for a minister. The spot selected was 
on an unoccupied tract of land lying between the lands of Philip Sauer 
(Sowers) on the north and Valentine Leonard on the south. Philip Sauer 
came to North Carolina in 1753 and took up a tract of land north of the 
present location of the church. Soon afterwards he married. The first 
baptismal entry in the records of the Reformed congregation at this place 
is that of his first-born child, Anna Catharine Sauer, the date of whose 
birth was April 27, 1757, and whose baptism was evidently not long 
afterwards. The name of the officiating clergyman is not given. It is 
probable that Rev. Christian Theus, who lived in the forks of the Broad 
and Saluda rivers in South Carolina, baptized this child. He preached 
regularly in the upper part of South Carolina from 1739 to 1775 and also 
visited the German settlements in North Carolina and held services for 
the scattered Reformed people. He was the first Reformed preacher in 
this section of the country. Or it may be that the child was not baptized 
until 1759, when Rev. James Martin, a Swiss Reformed minister, preached 
regularly to the Reformed people on the waters of Abbott’s Creek and 
the Yadkin River, as well as elsewhere in this section of the State. This 
baptismal record is an interesting book. There are thirty-six names of 
heads of families in the early records, though some of them had no children. 
The writing is in German and shows different hands. There are 179 bap- 
tisms from 1757 to 1798. Of these 179 baptims, 145 are recorded prior to 
the year 1787, and 33 are recorded prior to 1772. Ihe names or the God- 
parents (Taufzeugen in German), the persons who presented themselves 
with the parents at the altar in the baptism at the request of the parents, are 
given in nearly all the records. 

The first records of Pilgrim Reformed Church are incomplete. The 
oldest book in the possession of the congregation is this record of infant 
baptisms dating from 1757. The names of many older members of the 
church do not occur as heads of families. The reason for this is the fact 
that their children were grown up when this record was commenced. 
We wish that the names of wives had also been recorded with husbands. 
For illustration, the names of Valentine Leonard, for whom the church 
was popularly named, and his wife Elizabeth, do not appear on this list. 
They are frequently listed as “sponsors,” god-parents, in the baptism of 
their grandchildren and others. The names of the paternal heads of 
families as given in the list are as follows: Adam Hedrick, William Younts 
(Janss), Henry Happes, George Hege (Heeke), Jacob Leonard, Philip 
Leonard, Valentine Leonard, John Henry Darr, Michael Zink, Philip 
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Sowers (Sauer), John Zink, Philip Zink, Michael Dag (Day), John Peter 
Spengler, Jacob Crotts (Kratz), Michael Leonard, John George Berrier, 
Peter Kiehn, Jr., Henry Hege, John Jacob Wagner, John George Clod- 
fetler, Peter Meyer (Myers), Adam Conrad, John Henry Shoaf (Schaff), 
Henry Shoaf, Sr., Ludolph Younts, John Martin Berrier, David Berrier, 
Michael Myers, David Myers, Peter Myers, George Sprecher, Peter 
Everhart, Henry Conrad, Christian Grimes (Kreim), Peter Lopp (Lapp). 

The first church, which was built within the period 1757-1764, was a 
substantial log structure. It was built after a common pattern of that 
day with a gallery at each end and on one side. The tall goblet pulpit 
occupied the other side. The logs of which it was constructed were very 
large. The church stood on an elevated spot at the northeast corner of the 
eraveward. The trustees of the congregation still have in custody the 
peculiar S-shaped key to the inner bolt of that venerable structure, and 
also one of the staples that held the bolt in place. They also have one 
of the quaint collection devices, a ring made of wrought iron with an 
arrangement on one side for an inserted handle; to the ring was sewed 
a bag, and at the bottom of the bag was a small bell, presumably to attract 
the attention of the contributors. They also have the pewter baptismal 
bowl; its companions, a pitcher and goblet, were stolen some years ago. 

The first house of worship was built on the Lord Granville lands, the 
Earl of Granville, one of the eight Lords Proprietors who did not with 
the other seven surrender his rights back to the Crown. Lord Granville’s 
agent in this part of his possessions was Henry McCulloh. When lands 
were being taken up in this part of Rowan County, Province of North 
Carolina, a tract of fifty acres between a tract of 200 acres granted to 
Valentine Leonard (first settler by that name) in 1761 and a tract taken 
up by Philip Sours (Sauer, Sowers) was laid off as church lands. Later 
when the State of North Carolina was properly organized it became 
necessary to secure ‘“‘Letters Patent,” which was done October 8, 1783. 
The document was signed by “Alexander Martin, Esquire, our Governor, 
Captain-General, and Commander in Chief.” The land was conveyed to 
“Philip Sours (Sauer), P. Karn & M. Shiddles, Elders of the Dutch 
Congregation in trust for the aforesaid Congregation fifty acres of land 
lying and being in our county of Rowan on the waters of Abbott’s Creek.” 
In earlier grants this same creek was called “the South Fork of Abbott’s 
Creek.” In a survey of the church lands by County Surveyor E. T. Rob- 
ards, made October 15, 1831, for “Jacob Leonard, Sr., John Hagee, Henry 
Conrad, John Sappenfield, Sr., George Grimes, Jacob Leonard, Jr., Jacob 
Conrad, Elders of Pilgrim Meeting-House and their successors forever,” 
the creek is called “‘Leonard’s Creek,” so called prior to that date and 
afterwards to the present time. Later in some deeds of lands on upper 
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reaches of Leonard’s Creek, above the present Lexington City Lake, the 
name “Farmer’s Creek” was written in some official papers. 

Pilgrim Church (Leonard’s) was located on that branch of Abbott’s 
Creek which was in Valentine Leonard’s first land patent called “the South 
Fork of Abbott’s Creek.’’ Abbott’s Creek was in some old papers called 
“TEbert’s Creek,” likely after families by that name living in the upper 
reaches of the stream. Rev. Paul Hinkle uses that name several times in 
his writings. There was a “Union Church” across the Yadkin River in 
what is now Davie County, four miles from the city of Mocksville on 
“Dutchman’s Creek.” The house of worship was abandoned many years 
ago, but it was always called the “Dutch Meeting-house,” though the name 
was Heidelberg Church. The church record dating from the year 1766 
is still in existence. It was in the keeping of Prof. J. D. Hodges until his 
death three or four years ago. He loaned the book to the author of this 
book for examination. The records are in the German language and the 
book is in fair condition. At the time request was made that it be turned 
over to our Historical Society and kept in the vault at Catawba College, 
but Prof. Hodges said that the way was not open for such course at 
that time. Efforts have been renewed since his death, but so far without 
success. 

December 1, 1792, a second tract of land containing eighty-six acres 
was granted to “John Lopp, George Hege, George Clodfelter and Valen- 
tine Day as trustees for the Dutch Congregation and their successors.” 

A third grant was made by the State of North Carolina, under date 
of November 24, 1869, to Henry Darr, Wm: Sink and Jesse Leonard, 
Trustees of Pilgrim Church. The plot surveyed by P: Ee Zinkm@ounts 
Surveyor, calls for twenty-seven acres. There seems to have been some 
doubt about the second patent in 1792 covering this land, and to make 
certain that this is church land, the above named trustees secured a patent 
signed by Governor W. W. Holden. 

The three congregations lived together and worshiped in the church 
building through a long period of years. Each congregation had a certain 
Sunday in the month for its own worship. In general many of the mem- 
bers of the several congregations attended all the services. There was 
a union Sunday school conducted for everybody of whatever name. While 
on the surface there was comity and peace, occasionally there would in 
the nature of things be slight friction. To remove any cause for difference 
and to settle the whole question of property rights, the members of the 
Reformed congregation and the members of the two Lutheran congrega- 
tions agreed upon a plan of arbitration, all parties agreeing to abide by 
the decision of the arbitrators. The two parties of Lutherans selected 
Charles M. Thompson, a member of the Lutheran congregation at Tyro 
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out in the country. The Reformed congregation selected Rev. Jacob C. 
Leonard, brought up in their beloved Pilgrim Church and for eight 
years their pastor, at the time pastor of the First Reformed Church of 
Lexington. In case these two arbitrators should fail to agree, they were 
to select a third arbitrator as umpire whose decision would be final. The 
arbitrators came to perfect agreement March 5, 1903, after devout prayer 
for divine guidance, without the need of an umpire. By the terms of 
the agreement the land was sold in three tracts, over two acres being 
reserved for the cemetery, and the church building was sold separately. 
The aggregate assets amounted to $5,800. The Reformed congregation 
purchased the largest tract of land and also the house of worship. The 
two Lutheran congregations then came into organic union and built a 
new church under the name “New Pilgrim Lutheran Church,” about a 
mile distant, on a tract of land which they purchased for the purpose. 

limerooo under the leadership of Rev. J. ©. Leonard, the officers ‘of 
Pilgrim Reformed Church undertook the building of Pilgrim Academy 
on a tract of land which they bought adjoining the parsonage lands. One 
purpose was to provide a better house for the public school, an old log 
house on the church lands. A second purpose was to provide educational 
advantages for boys and girls who desired training beyond the public 
school, especially for those desiring to enter college. The Academy was 
a two-story building. Through several years the principals of the school 
were Jesse B. Leonard, Richard H. Herman and Jacob C. Leonard 
(pastor of the church). After the state established high schools and 
consolidated schools, there was no further need for this type of Academy, 
though for several years Pilgrim Church allowed the public school district 
to use the building free of charge. 

In 1929 the church gave the use of this building, free of charge, to the 
Kiwanis Club of Lexington for a “Kiddy Camp,” a tubercular preven- 
torium for children, accommodating from thirty to thirty-five for ten 
weeks each summer. This is a splendid work of benevolence contributed 
by Pilgrim Church and the Kiwanis Club, and it has been a very great 
blessing to many children. 

The pastorate of the Rev. James Martin covered the years from 1759 
to 1764. He was a faithful minister and rode many miles on horseback 
in order to meet his appointments and visit his people. It is possible that 
the log church was built during his pastorate, though it may have been 
built between 1757 and 1759. The earliest marked grave is in 1761, 
though the present topography of the graveyard indicates that there 
were graves still earlier. It 1s altogether probable that persons were buried 
here even before the first church was built. 

In 1764 Rev. Richard Dupert succeeded the Rev. Mr. Martin, and his 
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pastorate continued until 1768. Mr. Dupert was said to be a most earnest, 
hard-working man. His visits to the Dutch Congregation were made 
regularly four times a year unless hindered by sickness or high waters. 

The next minister after Mr. Dupert was Rev. Samuel Suther. He is 
the “Dutch Minister’ whom Governor Tryon says in his diary he heard 
preach. He began to preach for the “Dutch Congregation on Abbott’s 
Creek’ in 1768, and his pastorate continued until 1786. Most of the bap- 
tisms recorded in the Pilgrim Reformed Church register were administered 
by him. In fact but few baptisms in the original thirty-six families are 
recorded after 1786, the year that marks the close of his pastorate. From 
that time forward for several years the baptismal records are only frag- 
mentary. Five years after the beginning of his pastorate, in the year 1773, 
the first Lutheran minister came to North Carolina in the person of the 
Rev. Adolph Nussman, who became pastor of churches in Cabarrus and 
Rowan counties west of the Yadkin River. In 1787 Rev. C. E. Bernhardt, 
another Lutheran minister, came to North Carolina and labored, Dr. 
G. D. Bernheim says, “doubtless in that part of Rowan County east of the 
Yadkin River.” He was the first Lutheran pastor east of the Yadkin 
River. 

In 1786 Rev. Samuel Suther went to South Carolina and took charge 
of the congregations in the “Forks,” formerly served by the Rev. Christian 
Theus. Rev. Jacob Schneider was the next pastor at Pilgrim, and he served 
from 1787 to 1792. He was a very energetic man. He organized the con- 
eregations at Beck’s, Fredericktown (Bethany), and Sowers (Arnold). 
Rev. Samuel Weyburg was pastor from 1793 to 1798. He was succeeded 
by Rev. Jacob Christman, who served until 1803. In the latter year the 
Rev. Mr. Christman went to Ohio, and the congregation was then served 
until 1812 by Rev. Andrew Loretz and Rev. George Boger jointly. After 
the death of Rev. Andrew Lorez in 1812, Rev. George Boger continued 
to preach occasionally for the congregation at seasons of the year when 
the ministers sent down by the Synod could not hold the services. This 
arrangement was kept up through the long period of fifteen years. Had 
it not been for the faithful missionary pastors sent out annually by Synod 
the congregation would have suffered much more than it did. Within these 
fifteen years the congregation had the services of such consecrated men 
as Revs. James R. Reily, William Weinel, Henry Dieffenbach, Jacob 
Scholl, John S. Ebaugh, George Leidy, John Rudy and others. In 1828 
Rey. William Hauck became the regular pastor of the church at Pilgrim 
and the other Reformed churches in Davidson County. He remained 
until 1832. 

The following is a list of the ministers who have served the congre- 
gation: 
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In 1807 the Reformed and Lutheran congregations, having used the 
same house of worship jointly for twenty years, felt themselves able to 
build a larger and handsomer church. The old log church had been in use 
first by the Reformed alone thirty years, and then the Reformed and 
Lutherans jointly twenty years, in all fifty years. It had served an excellent 
purpose, but it was now to give place to a more stately temple to be erected 
a few feet away just outside of the graveyard enclosure. The logs of the 
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sacred old edifice which had stood so long were sold to a gentleman who 
converted them into a residence. The second church, like the first, but a 
frame building, was two stories high with a gallery at each end and the 
southside; the pulpit was at the north side. In the northwest corner was 
a platform with banisters, where the elders and sometimes the deacons 
sat. This house of worship was occupied jointly by the Reformed and 
Lutherans until 1821, when there was an unfortunate rupture in the 
Lutheran congregation. One party of the Lutherans adhered to the North 
Carolina Synod; the other party organized themselves into a new con- 
gregation and connected themselves with the Tennessee Synod. But the 
Reformed congregation allowed both parties to occupy the property with 
themselves. The arrangement was continued as already stated until the 
year 1903. In 1882, sixty-one years after the Lutheran division, the erection 
of a still larger and more handsome church was undertaken. This new 
church, the third one on the grounds, was finished and ready for occu- 
pancy in the winter of 1882. Dedication services were held the second Sun- 
day in December, 1882. The three pastors, Revs. Thomas Long, C. H. 
Bernheim and W. A. Julian, jointly were in charge of the dedication. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. Jacob Crawford Clapp, D.D., President of 
Catawba College, from Psalms 133:1. “Behold, how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” The material for 
its construction was taken almost entirely from the church lands. This 
church was built by the Reformed and the two bodies of Lutherans and 
was used by the three congregations until 1903. 

This third and last church built on these grounds is now the sole prop- 
erty of the Reformed congregation, which has a history at this place of 
more than one hundred and eighty years. Pilgrim is one of the oldest 
Reformed churches in North Carolina, and it has all along been active 
and influential. Its elders during this long period have been men of recog- 
nized standing in the community. This congregation has given to the 
Reformed Church five ministers, viz.: Revs. H. F. Long, D.D., W. A. Long, 
Phi Da) 2C, leonard Di) ea len bowers.) osepielbia nd fens 

In the pastorate of Rev. J. C. Leonard in 1896 new pulpit furniture 
was installed and paneled wainscoting was put on the walls. The entire 
building was painted anew inside and out. Many living members will 
recall that the foreman on this job was the late J. Edmund Conrad, a 
young man always loyal and true to the work of the congregation. 

In 1927 during the pastorate of Rev. H. L. Fesperman, the W.M.S. spon- 
sored the building of a beautiful house (a hut) to be used for social pur- 
poses, and also to accommodate a men’s Sunday school class. In 1934 a 
splendid Sunday school building was erected at the rear of the church and 
connected with the same. The building committee consisted of Roscoe 
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Sink, Paul Leonard, and Avery Essick. This fine section of the church was 
dedicated May 12, 1935. Rev. A. O. Leonard preached the sermon, and 
the pastor, Rev. J. L. Levens, read the consecration ritual. In 1938 a hot 
air heating plant was added for church and Sunday school. Total Sunday 
school enrollment, 252. Total church membership, 257. 


2. BecK’s CHurcH, DAvipson CouNTY 


Beck’s is one of the old Reformed churches in North Carolina. It has 
had a long and honorable history. Its first members were German settlers 
from the Palatinate and other sections of Europe. They brought with them 
their German Bibles, hymn books and catechisms, some of which are 
still preserved as precious heirlooms in the homes of their descendants. 

The name arose from the family of Becks (Pecks) in the community. 
This is still a common name in the membership of this historic congrega- 
tion. The meagre records do not show that the church ever had any other 
name, though it is presumed that it had, just as the mother church of that 
section, Leonard’s Church, was organized under the name of Pilgrim. 
But if there was such a name it has long since been lost sight of, and the 
church continues to be called “Beck’s Church.” 

The deed of the Beck’s Church land bears the date of November 5, 
1787, and conveys fifty-three acres from Dr. John Billings, L. Smith 
and others to Martin Frank and Frederick Billings of the “Profession of 
the Church of England,” and David Smith and Henry Lookinbee of the 
“Profession of the Church of the Dutch Settlement on Abbott’s Creek.” 
Martin Frank and Frederick Billings were the trustees of the Lutheran 
Church, called in this deed ‘““The Profession of the Church of England.” 
David Smith and Henry Lookinbee were the trustees of the Reformed 
Church, called in the deed “The Profession of the Church of the Dutch 
Settlement on Abbott’s Creek.’ These peculiar titles arose from the fact 
that the members of the Reformed and Lutheran churches could not speak 
English. The officials gathered from their broken explanations that the 
first-named trustees represented a denomination somewhat like the Church 
of England, and wrote the deed accordingly. The officials also understood 
that the latter trustees represented a denomination identical with the 
“Dutch Congregation on Abbott’s Creek,’ already mentioned in the 
official records of 1783, and so wrote the title. 

The pastor of the Reformed Congregation at Beck’s Church in 1787 
was Rev. Jacob Schneider. He organized the congregation, though already 
when he came a log church had been built under the leadership of Rev. 
Samuel Suther. The citizens of the community suffered greatly during 
the Revolutionary War. The Reformed people, as at Leonard’s Church, 
following the example of their pastor, Samuel Suther, were intense 
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Captain Peter Hedrick Monument, Beck’s Church, Davidson County. 


patriots. A notable example was Captain Peter Hedrick, the ereat-grand- 
father of Rev. Michael L. Hedrick, who from childhood was a member of 
Beck’s Reformed Church, afterwards prepared for the Gospel ministry, 
and eventually became pastor of this church. Captain Peter Hedrick was 
born December 17, 1733. A ship called Robert and Oliver, with Walter 
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Goodman as captain, arrived at the port of Philadelphia September 11, 1738. 
Among the 320 passengers was a man named Peter Hedrick. The author 
of this book believes on good authority that this Peter Hedrick settled in 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, and that he and his “Christian wife 
Milla” were the parents of the boy named Peter, who was born five years 
earlier in Germany; and that the younger Peter Hedrick came to North 
Carolina some years preceding the Revolutionary War and took up land 
in the community near the present location of Beck’s Church. A part of the 
house which he lived in is still standing. Thurman Hedrick, a descendant 
of Capt. Peter Hedrick, presented to the author a gavel made from a piece 
of lumber in this old house. He took up more than 1,400 acres of land 
on what was afterwards called ‘Four Mile Branch,” due to the fact that 
this one man owned all the land on both sides of the stream for four miles. 
Capt. Hedrick fought for American freedom through the Revolutionary 
War. This gained for him the enmity of the Tories, a band of whom came 
to his home in his absence and with threats to his wife, with vile curses, 
demanded that she give up all she had or die. She answered that she was 
helpless, and begged them to spare her and her children and property. They 
only abused her for her pitiful entreaties. They took away the livestock 
and burned some of the buildings. When the soldier returned some time 
later and found such a state of desolation, he took his family to Virginia 
until the war was over. Then he brought them back and started life over. 
He died January 24, 1789. His body lies in Beck’s Church graveyard. An 
inscribed tombstone was placed at his grave at the time of burial. De- 
scendants of his, led by John J. Hedrick, of Lexington, assisted by J. 
Tilden Hedrick, of Lexington, and Burrell V. Hedrick, of Salisbury, many 
others also contributing with labor and money, built a handsome, large 
monument at his grave, with proper inscription, and dedicated the same 
in beautiful unveiling ceremonies on Thanksgiving Day, November 30, 1933. 
The address was delivered by Dr. J. C. Leonard, and Revs. J. D. Andrew, 
D.D.; A. O. Leonard, and Mr. J. J. Hedrick took part in the program of 
the day. All this was to do honor to the memory of a patriotic Christian 
gentleman, who gave not only allegiance to his country but to his religion 
and his God. 

Reformed and Lutherans worshiped together in the log church until 
1878. The Lutherans withdrew and built a new house of worship several 
hundred yards from the old union church on lands donated by one of the 
members. The Reformed congregation built a large frame church on the 
church lands adjoining the large cemetery. The North Carolina Synod 
Lutheran congregation disbanded, and their few remaining members were 
dispersed to other congregations. The Reformed Church was greatly 
enlarged in the year 1934 by the addition of a Sunday school section. In 
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1938 a well equipped social building was erected near the church, which 
is used for young people’s activities and other church enterprises. 

The pastors named in connection with Pilgrim Church served Beck’s 
Church until the Lower Davidson charge was formed in 1862. Since that 
date the pastors have been Revs. M. L. Hedrick, A. R. Holshouser, W. H. 
McNairy, L. M. Kerschner, H. E. Sechler, W. H. Causey, Paul Barringer, 
P. M. Trexler, J. M. L. Lyerly, J. C. Peeler, A. 5) Peeler a) aaa 
C. E. Hiatt. The parsonage is located at Hedrick’s Grove Church. During 
the pastorate of Rev. P. A. Long, prior to 1862, a large lot was bought in 
Lexington next to the Southern Railway on what is now East Center Street. 
A large two-story parsonage was built on this lot and was occupied by the 
Rev. Mr. Long. But a few years later it was sold to private parties. The 
house is still standing. Total membership, 257. Sunday school enrollment, 
255 

3eck’s Church has furnished one Gospel minister, Rev. Michael Leonard 
Hedrick. ; 

3. BETHANY CHURCH, Davipson CouNTY 


To write the history of Bethany Church is to give the history of the 
German people who settled in that community—a people simple in habits 
of life, industrious, of upright character, true devotion to the church, and 
strong in the faith of a Saviour’s love. 

The deed conveying the property was made August 1, 1789, and begins 
as follows: “This indenture made the first day of August in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine between Frederick 
Miller of Rowan County in the State of North Carolina of the first part 
and the inhabitants of Brushy Fork belonging to the Societies of the 
Church and Presbyterian parties as the second part witnesseth, that 
said Frederick Miller for and in consideration of the sum of one pound 
and thirteen shillings current money of North Carolina to him in hand 
paid before the ensealing and delivering hereof by the aforesaid parties 
of the second part, the receipt whereof the said Frederick Miller doth 
hereby acknowledge ... to be for the use of building a meeting-house and 
other religious purposes.” Frederick Miller signed the deed by making 
his mark. 

The first church was built about the time the deed was made. It was a 
log structure about 30 feet by 4o feet with galleries on three sides. The 
pulpit was in the usual goblet shape, supported by a poplar post, and was 
large enough for only one person. The first name by which the place was 
called was Fredericktown in honor of Frederick Miller. Later on it was 
called Possumtown. And thereby hangs a tale. It is said that while the 
good people were at church, some one without the spirit of worship in his 
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bosom caught several opossums, stuck their tails through a stick and left 
them at Frederick Miller’s house; and from that time the place was known 
as Possumtown, which clung to it until 1861, when the new church was 
dedicated. No one seemed to know what name would be given the 
church. The dedication sermon had been preached, Rev. P. A. Long 
read the service of dedication, and in that dedicated the church as Bethany. 
The name is beautiful, and it carries our minds to the place where Jesus 
so often rested just outside of Jerusalem. 

This was a union church. “The Church Party” named in the deed was the 
Lutheran Church and the “Presbyterian Party’ was the Reformed Church, 
names given by the county officials who knew nothing of our German 
people and their churches. It is not known when the first services were 
held, but certainly prior to the year 1789 when the site of the church was 
secured. The first church in this section of the State was the old Leonard’s 
Church, about twelve miles farther south on Abbott’s Creek. The ministers 
who preached there held occasional service in distant communities where 
were found Reformed families. Prominent among those ministers who 
served Leonard’s Church was Rev. Samuel Suther, who preached from 
1768 to 1786. Following him was Rev. Jacob Schneider. It is known that 
the latter organized Beck’s Church in 1787, and it is likely that he also 
organized Bethany. The next ministers were Revs. Andrew Loretz and 
George Boger. From 1812 for a long period Bethany had no regular pas- 
tor, and the interest went down. 

The fire was smothered; it was not extinguished. The harps were 
hanged upon the willows, but the love for Jerusalem still warmed the heart. 
A few remained faithful and upon the Lord’s Day these with German 
hymn books and German Bibles in hand gathered and held service, singing 
the songs with the true fervor of the Fatherland. This condition of affairs 
remained until 1848, when Rev. Thornton Butler, a young North Caro- 
linian who had just finished his education at Mercersburg, Pa., took charge 
of the churches in Davidson County. His charge consisted of five churches. 
The Rev. Mr. Butler held a conference with John Long, Samuel Yokeley 
and Henry Clodfelter as to the prospect of reorganizing Possumtown. 
Butler said that the only thing that would revive the church at that place 
was a camp-meeting. These German fathers were not given much to camp- 
meetings and were slow to move in that direction. They regarded the 
remedy severe although the case was a desperate one. Finally John Long 
said: “Anything to save the church.” Accordingly arrangements were 
made and a camp-meeting was begun on Friday night before the third 
Sunday in August, 1851, and continued until Wednesday of the following 
week. This meeting was held by Reformed preachers, Butler, Welker and 
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1. Rev. Charles E. Hiatt, pastor Lower Davidson charge; first roll clerk Southern 
Synod. 2. Rev. George S. Sorber, D.D., deceased; many years pastor in York, Pa.; 
son of Rev. Wm. Sorber, formerly a pastor in North Carolina. 3. W. Clifton Pickett, 
Elder First Church, Lexington; member firm of Pickett & Green, clothiers. 4. Rev. 
Shuford Peeler, pastor First Church, Charlotte; former executive of Catawba College; 
former superintendent N.C.S.S. association. 5. P. James Leonard, 1852-1931; Elder 
and Elder emeritus First Church, Lexington; Davidson County chairman of com- 
missioners; sheriff of Davidson County. 6. Rev. George E. Dillinger; formerly pastor 
Memorial Church, Winston-Salem; now pastor First Church, Burlington. 
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Ingold. The following year there were two camp-meetings: one on the first 
Sunday in August, held by the Lutherans, and one on the third Sunday of 
the same month, held by the Reformed. Subsequently camp-meetings were 
held each year on the third Sunday in August, the Lutheran and Reformed 
people uniting. The Reformed did not hold a meeting, however, after the 
year 1854; the last of the camp-meetings was held by the Lutherans in 
1858. 

It was during this period that the congregation was reorganized. Dr. 
G. Willliam Welker says in the Colonial Records that under the ministry 
of Rev. Thornton Butler, 1848-51, it was revived and grew to become a 
prosperous church. In the spring of 1853 Rev. William Sorber was installed 
pastor over the Davidson churches. He was pastor at the time of the 
last camp-meeting held at Possumtown. The last meeting was known as 
tiem saorper Vleeting,;* | 

The pastors succeeding Rev. William Sorber have been those mentioned 
in connection with Pilgrim Church, Bethany having formed a part of the 
original Davidson charge, and later the Upper Davidson charge. Bethany 
has given to the church several of her sons as ministers: Revs. Philip 
Allison Long, Thomas Long, John Albert Murphy, Joseph L. Murphy, and 
William H. Causey. 

The property was held in common by the Reformed and Lutherans 
until August, 1902, when the Lutherans decided to disband their congrega- 
tion. The Reformed bought the whole tract of land and at once pro- 
ceeded to build a new church. The cornerstone was laid March 14, 1903. 
The work of construction was speedily pushed to completion. November 15, 
1903, a beautiful Sunday, the new house of worship was dedicated. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. Joseph Long Murphy from Haggai 1:8. 
“Go up to the mountain, and bring wood, and build the house; and [ will 
take pleasure in it; and I will be glorified, saith the Lord.” The act of dedi- 
cation was performed by Rev. H. A. M. Holshouser, the pastor. Rev. Wm. 
H. Causey was also present and took part in the joyful services. Both Dr. 
J. L. Murphy and Dr. W. H. Causey were brought up as members of 
Bethany Reformed Church. There are nine acres of land in the church lot. 

A few years ago, during the pastorate of Rev. Hoy L. Fesperman, the 
church was greatly improved in appearance and usefulness by the addi- 
tion of a Sunday school section at the rear of the building and the installa- 
tion of new heating facilities. A fine social building was erected under the 
leadership of Rev. J. L. Levens a few hundred feet away for general pur- 
poses of church activities. All the organizations of Bethany Church are 
noted for their zeal and efficiency. The pastors are those that have been 
named for Pilgrim Church, Bethany being in the Upper Davidson charge. 
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The church roll of confirmed and unconfirmed members now has 144 
listed. The Sunday school enrollment gives a total of 1206. 

July 30, 1939, the 150th anniversary of Bethany Church was celebrated 
in all-day services. It was a high day for this congregation and its friends. 
Great crowds assembled for the anniversary services. At 11 o’clock the 
anniversary historical sermon was preached by Dr. J. C. Leonard, of 
Lexington, from Deuteronomy 32:7. “Remember the days of old, consider 
the years of many generations.” In the afternoon greetings were brought by 
Revs. J. A. Palmer, Shutord Peeler, J. D. Levens, Tl Bespemaaan 


4. BEULAH (Sowers) CHurcH, Davipson CouNTy 


Beulah Reformed Church is situated six miles northwest of Lexington. 
It is more frequently called “Sowers Church.” This congregation has had 
a long history. It was a preaching place before the congregation was 
organized. The tract of land on which the church was located was donated to 
the congregation by Elder Philip Sauer (Sowers) of the Pilgrim Church. 
Philip Sauer came from Germany to North Carolina in 1753 and took 
up large tracts of land on “Leonard’s Creek” and “Swearing Creek.” He 
was the ancestor of all the people in this section of the State now called by 
the name Sowers. He was a member of the Reformed Church and an elder, 
and his interest in this church was large. It was largely through his influ- 
ence that the first grant was made to the “Dutch Congregation on Abbott’s 
Creek,” Pilgrim Church, of which he was a member. When the country 
became more thickly settled and other churches were needed, he cheerfully 
donated eleven acres of ground for Beulah Reformed Church. That was 
about the year 1788. He showed his wisdom, too, in giving the land for the 
exclusive use of the “Reformirte Kirche.” This was one of the few early 
churches that was never a union church. 

Rev. Jacob Schneider was the first pastor at Beulah. Under his ministry 
the old log church was built in 1788 or 1789 at the northeast corner of the 
present graveyard. This church was used until 1851, when a frame struc- 
ture was built a few yards farther north. This latter church, after many 
remodelings, was used until the year 1923. 

Among the family names prominent in the early history of this church 
are the following: Koontz, Everhart, Sowers, Livengood, Hege, Berrier, 
Grimes, Wehrle (Whirlow), Schaaf (Shoaf). Some of these names are 
still found on the roll of membership. Its pastors have been those mentioned 
elsewhere in connection with Pilgrim Church and for that reason are not 
repeated here, reference being made to that list of pastors. It was a part of 
the original “Davidson charge’ which was served by Rev. Wm. Hauck 
at the time of the organization of the Classis of North Carolina in 1831. 
The last pastor of the Davidson charge was Rev. Philip Allison Long. 


1. Dr. J. Alex Smith, Elder First Church, Lexington; physician and surgeon; founder 
Davidson Hospital, Lexington. 2. Dr. Jacob C. Leonard, Jr., Deacon First Church, 
Lexington; eye, ear, nose and throat specialist, Lexington. 3. Dr. Moses A. Foil, 
Elder St. James Church, Mt. Pleasant; many years a prominent physician and out- 
standing citizen. 4. Ivey T. Hedrick, 1876-1930. Elder Zion Church, Lenoir; furni- 
ture factory superintendent. 5. Dr. V. Clifton Lanier, Deacon Beulah Church, Da- 
vidson County; practicing physician, located at Welcome. 6. Prof. Robert T. Cecil, 
President Cecil’s Business College, Asheville; also Spartanburg, S. C. 
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The charge was divided during his incumbency, and his brother, Rev. 
Thomas Long, became pastor of the Upper Davidson charge, composed 
then of Beulah, Pilgrim, Bethany and Hebron congregations. The Lower 
Davidson charge was composed of Beck’s, Jerusalem, Emanuel and Mt. 
Carmel congregations. 

During the ministry of Rev. Thomas Long a few acres of ground were 
donated by a Mr. Huffman in the Huffman community several miles west 
of Beulah Church. The purpose was to build a church on this land for 
the convenience of members of Beulah Church living in that neighbor- 
hood, rather far from the church of which they were members. A temporary 
arbor was built, under the name of “Huffman Stand,” and services were 
conducted here through summer and autumn months for several years by 
Rev. Thomas Long, but there was no congregation organized. During the 
pastorate of a later minister, about 1893, the land was sold by L. Everhart 
and D. H. Hinkle, members of Beulah Church, appointed with authority 
by the Classis of North Carolina, and the money was turned over to that 
congregation. In addition the sum of $25 had been willed to Beulah 
Church by a Mr. Hege. These two sums were used in the rebuilding of the 
church in 1893. In later years the church received a bequest of $2,000 from 
the will of Mrs. Minnie Byerly Jordan. During the pastorate of Rev. 
Joshua L. Levens the Upper Davidson charge built a splendid new parson- 
age on the Beulah Church lands, facing the highway running in front of 
the church and cemetery. The rights of Bethany and Beulah congregations 
in the former parsonage at Pilgrim were bought by the latter congrega- 
tion and is now rented to private people. Eight acres have been added by 
purchase to the original eleven acres donated to Beulah Church, making the 
present real estate holdings of this church nineteen acres. 

Beulah Church was rebuilt and refurnished during the first half of 
1893. The church was rededicated July 23, 1893, by the pastor, Rev. J. C. 
Leonard. The sermon was preached by Rev. J. D. Andrew from Isaiah 62:4. 
“Thou shalt be called Hephzi-bah, and thy land Beulah; for the Lord de- 
lighteth in thee.” It was a most inspiring sermon, and the great assembly 
was captivated. During this same period Arnold Academy was built by 
members of this church, and it served a noble purpose in education. 

Rey. J. D. Andrew, D.D., served the Upper Davidson charge 1918-1924. 
Always energetic in his pastoral work, he urged his Beulah people to build 
a greatly needed new house of worship. The people caught his spirit, and 
the work went forward rapidly. It is a modern church, well adapted to the 
general purposes of a house of worship, with accommodations for Sunday 
school, Woman’s Missionary Society and activities for the children and 
young people. A fine social building erected by the people a few years later, 
under the leadership of Rev. Joshua L. Levens, nephew of Dr. Andrew, 
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gives the people a well-nigh perfect church plant. The handsome new 
church with its splendid appointments was ready for occupancy July 10, 
1921. [The sermon was preached by the pastor, Rev. J. D. Andrew, D.D., 
fom eCorinthians 3:90. “We are laborers together with God; ye are 
God’s husbandry, ve are God’s building.” It was a day whose memory will 
linger throughout life in the souls of the hundreds whose happy privilege 
it was to attend the services of that inspiring occasion. ‘This is none other 
but the House of God, and this is the gate of Heaven.” 

This is the third house of worship erected by the people of God on these 
sacred grounds. The congregation is in a flourishing condition with a mem- 
bership of 360 confirmed and unconfirmed members. The Sunday school 
roll has 317. Such a congregation should have a full-time pastor ! 


5. BARTON CHURCH, RANDOLPH COUNTY 


The northeast corner of this county was peopled, as Guilford, by Ger- 
mans from Pennsylvania. At an early day the Reformed and Lutherans 
built a union church, still known as “Richlands.” Owing perhaps to the 
same causes that made the separation in the “Low” Church, the Reformed 
people soon moved to a house of their own, built near the village of Liberty, 
on the road that led from Guilford Court House to Cross Creek, or Fay- 
etteville. The old log house was still standing a few years ago on a parcel 
of land containing twenty-four acres and thirty-two poles, conveyed by 
John Collier to the “Calvinistic Congregation” for ten pounds. The deed 
bears date April 28, 1791. The deed conveys the parcel of land to said Cal- 
vinistic Congregation and their succeeding congregations forever, and 
here the Browers, Keims and other adherents of the Calvinistic and 
Reformed churches worshiped God after the manner of their fathers. 
However, owing to the dearth of ministers this place was neglected. It was 
still under the oversight of Rev. John Rudy a living church; but was, 
under succeeding pastors, suffered to fall into decay, and now has no 
regular organization. 


6. EMANUEL CHURCH (Bowers Meeting-house), DAvipson County 


This community was originally settled largely by German Palatines who 
came to America to escape persecution in the Fatherland. Many of them 
found a refuge and a home in the great colonies of North Carolina. The 
majority of Germans who came to this section of North Carolina came 
by way of the port of Philadelphia and many of them resided for a time in 
Pennsylvania, but others of these German Protestants came by way of the 
port of Charleston, and made their way up into North Carolina. These 
people were largely members of the Reformed and Lutheran churches 
and settled in the same neighborhoods. They brought with them their 
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German Bibles, hymn books and catechisms. In all cases where it was 
possible they brought with them a minister and a school teacher. When 
they could not secure the minister, they pressed the teacher into both places 
as far as possible. Always a rude church and schoolhouse were erected, and 
these were very generally owned jointly by Reformed and Lutherans. 
German emigration was at high tide from the year 1745 to 1755, and con- 
tinued until as late as 1775 and even later in smaller numbers. Those people 
came to North Carolina to establish homes for themselves and their chil- 
dren. They were farmers as a rule but no matter what their trade in the 
Fatherland, they became farmers by necessity when they came here. This 
was a virgin country; no white men had ever lived here, and the Indians 
were the sole human inhabitants of the land. When those people located 
here, they were always careful to select land that gave promise of being 
fertile; hence most of them selected their farms on water courses. In 
nearly all church and private grants and deeds the lands were located by 
the stream upon which they were situated. 

Emanuel Church was not established as early as several others in this 
section of North Carolina, but it has a history going back more than a 
century and a quarter. A burying ground was laid out here as early as 
1808, and perhaps earlier. The oldest tombstone bearing a date has upon 
it the year 1808, though some graves in those early years were not marked. 
The deed to the church lands bears the date of February 20, 1813. It was 
made to Philip Kanoy, Jacob Myers, Sr., and John Bowers by John Myers 
and his wife Elizabeth. The original tract contained three acres and the 
consideration named was $5. Philip Kanoy, Jacob Myers, Sr., and John 
Bowers are called in the deed “Elders of the Presbyterian and Lutherian 
German churches.” These names look peculiar to us in these days, but they 
are well understood. The members of these denominations were Germans, 
and they could not write English, and could only speak it brokenly. All 
the county officials were English, and they made some ludicrous blunders in 
German names, especially the names of German churches. By the “Luthe- 
rian Church” was of course meant the Lutheran Church; and by the ‘“‘Ger- 
man Presbyterian Church” was meant the Reformed Church. These same 
peculiar names and others just as remarkable occur in other church deeds 
and grants in this section of the State. In other cases the Reformed Church 
is ‘called “The Calvinistic Party,’ “The German Calvinisti@m@i@nmnenes 
“The Dutch Congregation”; but of course those English county officials 
knew nothing about the beautiful expressions of the German language 
and not a great deal about ecclesiastical denominations any way. Hence 
we must excuse their incorrect terms in naming churches and denomina- 
tions. 

The two above named elders, Jacob Myers, Sr., and John Bowers, were 
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members of the Reformed Church. It is not known whether Philip Kanoy 
was Reformed or Lutheran. John Myers and his wife Elizabeth (the 
daughter of Jacob Bowers) who sold, or rather gave, the three acres of 
land for the church, were members of the Reformed Church. The deed 
says that Elizabeth Myers inherited the land from her father, Jacob 
Bowers, then deceased; and Jacob Bowers was also a member of the 
Reformed Church. Descendants of all the persons here mentioned are to 
this day living in this community and are members generally of Reformed 
and Lutheran congregations. 

The first house built on the grounds here was a log structure, preceded by 
a brush arbor under which services were held whenever a visiting minister 
could be secured. Services were also held in the homes of the people when- 
ever a minister or a school teacher could be pressed into service. Prayer 
meetings and even preaching services were often held by the elders of the 
church in the long intervals when no minister could be had. The log house 
was used for both school and church purposes. In those days all the preach- 
ing and singing were in the German language, and both old and young peo- 
ple spoke German. The name by which the first church was known was 
“Bowers Meeting-house,” after the original Jacob Bowers whose daugh- 
ter Elizabeth Myers (wife of John Myers) donated the three acres of 
land. The proper name of the church has always been Emanuel. 

The second house of worship was commenced in the year 1813 and 
finished in 1814. It was a frame structure, ceiled and weather-boarded, 
and painted white on the outside. It had two stories, with a gallery run- 
ning around three sides. There were three doors by which to enter the 
building, and the pulpit was in the north side of the church. It is a great 
misfortune that no picture of this or the first one was ever made. Many 
would be delighted to be in possession of such photographs. This second 
house of worship stood on these hallowed grounds until December 12, 
1901, when on a Sunday afternoon the sacred structure was destroyed by 
fire. It was a sad day for the whole community, sinners and Christians 
alike. This was a church made sacred to hundreds by the holy memories 
coming down from the past. Here fathers and mothers of generations 
past had met Sabbath after Sabbath, and lifted up their voices in prayer 
and praise to the great God, the Creator of all. Here they came to offer 
worship at the throne of grace. Here they came to hear the blessed 
Gospel preached, and to receive the rich comfort which the Heavenly 
Father has vouchsafed to all who love and trust Him. Time and again 
they had approached the Holy Communion table at this sacred chancel, 
and had feasted upon the food which nourishes unto eternal life. “Do 
this in remembrance of me’; “As often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till He come.” Here they brought 
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their children to be baptized, catechized and confirmed; at this altar many 
a sin-burdened soul had knelt and received pardon. What a blessed place! 
Here the minister spoke the last words of comfort over the coffins of 
scores of departed loved ones. No wonder hearts were sad when on that 
Sunday afternoon the smoke of the burning sacred old edifice was seen 
rising up toward the heavens. There was pain in many a heart and tears 
in many eyes. 

But on the site of the burned church another much handsomer was. 
erected the following year, surmounted by a graceful tower in which 
hangs a bell to summon worshipers to the house of God. 

In the year 1925 the Lutheran congregation was disbanded, its few 
remaining members entering other organizations, and the Reformed con- 
gregation bought the Lutheran interest in the property. In the winter 
and summer following the house of worship was rebuilt and greatly en- 
larged by the addition of Sunday school classrooms connecting with the 
auditorium, the structure being both commodious and pleasing in appear- 
ance. Dedication services were held Sunday, August 29, 1926, the conse- 
Cration sermon beine preached by Nevea| a0 econancmiosDs 

In the early history of this church the pastors were Christman, Boger, 
Loretz, Riley, Ebaugh, Rudy, Hauck, Bennett, Crooks, Butler, Plassman, 
Sorber;.in later years,. Revs. P» A. Long, J. W. Cecil) igi 
A. R. Holshouser, C. Clapp, J. N. Faust, W. W. Rowe, FY Cromemieeny = 
Showers, I. S. Ditzler, W. H. McNairy, C. Woods, J. B. Swartz, D: C. 
Cox, 5. W. Whitener, S.C. Sairit, K; Bs shofiner, \WeGeilyeuas 

Emanuel Reformed Church has had on its roll of membership through 
these long years many great and good men and women. It would not be 
possible to give a complete list of these. This church has always stood 
for the old Reformed doctrines; its ministers have never been accused 
of being unorthodox. It has emphasized the importance of the means 
of grace, Holy Baptism, the Holy Supper, the catechism, the prayer 
meeting, the Sunday school. True evangelism is held up as of the greatest 
importance in saving souls and building Christian character. God has 
wonderfully blessed the use of these means, and as a result here is a 
prosperous and growing country church with a constantly increasing 
membership. The history of any community or church is but the history 
of the individual men and women of said community or church. 

The centennial anniversary of Emanuel Church was observed Saturday 
and Sunday, August 16 and 17, 1913, in all-day services. Saturday morn- 
ing an address of welcome was delivered by Rev. Clarence Woods, of 
Thomasville. Response was made by Rev. W. H. McNairy, of Lincolnton. 
Both of these men were former pastors. Rev. W. W. Rowe, of Newton, 
spoke on “The Reformed Church in the United States.” T. W. S. Grimes, 
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a ruling elder, spoke on “Emanuel Church in History from the Beginning 
to 1896”; he was followed by J. W. Bowers, Esq., also a ruling elder, 
on “Emanuel Church in History from 1896 to the Present.” Saturday 
afternoon Dr. J. C. Leonard, of Lexington, delivered an address on “The 
Fathers of the Reformed Church in North Carolina.” Sunday morning 
at 9:30 several visiting ministers addressed the large Sunday school. 
Poetiemie tie Centennial’ Anniversary sermon’ was preached by 
Maes viurphy, of Eickory, on ~The’ Peaceful sleep of the Blessed 
Dead.” Following the sermon Dr. Leonard presented to the congregation 
from the ladies of the church a handsome individual communion service, 
which was used in the observance of the Lord’s Supper immediately after 
the presentation address. In the afternoon Rev. J. D. Andrew, of Newton, 
President of Catawba College, spoke on “The Great Work of the Rural 
Church.” On the subject, “Emanuel Church in Review,’ addresses were 
given by Revs. W. H. McNairy and Clarence Woods. 

The 125th anniversary of this church was observed October 29, 19309, 
in all-day Sunday services. At 9:45 A.M., Superintendent Fred Boden- 
heimer presiding, Rev. J. D. Andrew, D.D., gave an address to the whole 
assembly on “Temperance,” the day being international temperance 
Sunday. At 11 a.m. the “Historical Sermon” was preached by Rev. J. C. 
Leonard, D.D., on the text, Joshua 4:9. “Joshua set up twelve stones in 
the midst of Jordan, in the place where the feet of the priests which bare 
the Ark of the Covenant stood; and they are there unto this day.” Follow- 
ing the sermon the Holy Communion was celebrated. In the afternoon 
Rev. W. W. Rowe, D.D., of Lenoir, was to have preached the “Ann:- 
versary Sermon,” but was prevented by illness. Greetings were brought 
by visiting ministers, Revs. J. A. Palmer, C. C. Wagoner, J. L. Bowers, 
feelemeccicz |). ©. Leonard. The pastor, Rev. W. C. Lyerly, had charge 
of all the services of the day. The large and efficient choir rendered special 
music and the great congregation joined joyfully in the hymns of the 
church. He gave recognition to sixteen people who were members of 
the church fifty years ago. Among these was one colored woman, Harriett 
Johnson Grimes, now ninety years of age; she was a member of the 
church from a child in slave times, brought up on the plantation of the 
late ruling elder, Absolam Grimes, still cared for by the grandsons of this 
great churchman. The pastor also gave recognition to many others, in- 
cluding the members of the consistory. This was a most inspiring occasion, 
attended by hundreds of rejoicing people throughout the day. 

Emanuel Church has given one young man to the Gospel ministry, 
Rev. Harvey W. Black, now pastor at Latrobe, Pa. The present roll of 
membership includes 305 names, with a Sunday school of 378. 

Emanuel Church under the pastoral care of Rev. Wm. C. Lyerly has 
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taken on new life. All departments of church activity are coming well 
to the front. A fine group of young people are making themselves felt 
in religious devotion and Kingdom service. The older people are greatly 
encouraged. The Sunday school is an outstanding example of what a 
rural church can do in religious education. The house of worship has been 
entirely renovated. New pews, new carpet, new hymn books and a new 
heating system have been installed. The people are happy in their homes 
and in their church. 


7, HEBRON (Pleasant Retreat) CHurcH, Davipson County; 
Rev. THomas LONG 


Hebron Reformed Church (Pleasant Retreat) is located in Davidson 
County about seven miles south of Winston, North Carolina. Previous to 
the establishment of this church this community had no convenient place 
of worship. But there were godly people living in the community who felt 
the need of a church within easy reach. Among these were Joseph Miller, 
a local Methodist minister, and Thomas Long, a member of the Reformed 
Church and a man of ability to lead. These two men met together and 
said: “There ought to be a church here,’ and took steps towards its 
establishment. Selection of a location for a church became necessary. 
There were two inviting spots: one on the land of Michael Miller and 
the other on the land of Thomas Long. To vote in the civil election at 
that time it was necessary for a man to own fifty acres of land. Mr. Miller 
owned just fifty acres and to give a lot for the church would have dis- 
franchised him. Thomas Long owned more than the required amount 
and he suggested that they select a lot on his land for the reason that 
he could give it and still be eligible to the right of voting. About this 
time a Mr. Jones who was a theological student came from a Seminary 
in Pennsylvania and passed through this community. He stopped with 
Thomas Long, who told him of the intention of the community to build 
a church in their midst. This gentleman encouraged the movement. He 
was shown the proposed locations. He favored the one proposed by 
Thomas Long and this became the building site. 

The congregation was organized by Rev. Thornton Butler in 1856. 
He had charge of the Reformed congregations in Davidson County at 
this time. The members met August 13 to begin work for the erection 
of the church. The church was built and formally dedicated. It was a 
frame building filled in with brick and plastered. 

In giving a historical sketch of this congregation it is befitting to dwell 
upon the life of Rev. Thomas Long, who was one of the charter mem- 
bers, an Elder when the first church was built, and afterwards became 
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pastor of the congregation. He was born in Davidson County, November 
18, 1818, near Bethany Reformed Church. He was a son of John Long 
and a member of a large family. His brother, Rev. P. Allison Long, was 
a minister in the Reformed Church. Thomas Long received no education 
but that of the community schools of his day; but he was a man of great 
natural ability. He applied himself to a diligent study of the Bible, exer- 
cised a true and abiding faith in God, lived out the great truths of the 
Gospel, and thus by his own wise, persevering efforts he prepared himself 
to render the church in his day good service. He married Elizabeth 
Ferguson and began life upon the farm. To them were born four children. 
After her death, he married Amanda Berrier and to them were born 
six children. During the Civil War there was a scarcity of Reformed 
ministers in North Carolina; so on the third day of May, A.D. 1863, he 
was licensed to preach the Gospel. When the Reformed churches in 
Davidson County were divided and made to constitute the Upper David- 
son charge and the Lower Davidson charge, he became pastor of the 
Upper Davidson charge. This was his first and only charge. Here he 
labored till 1887, when age and bodily affliction disqualified him for the 
duties of the ministry. Though he was without a college education, by 
purchasing good books and consulting Dr. G. William Welker he acquired 
a clear conception of the principal theological doctrines then held by 
the churches. A doctrinal sermon preached by him is remembered, in 
which he defended the Reformed view over against some other then 
being propagated, and his arguments were unanswerable. In some things 
he may not have held strictly to Reformed customs. He always knelt 
in prayer. He was a farmer and worked on his farm and raised fine crops. 
In the pulpit he was awkward, making few gestures and seldom changing 
his position. He preached without notes, but his sermons had power. 
itisenot known that he ever received a stated salary. He served four 
congregations and often preached at schoolhouses and “stands” in different 
parts-ot the county. He later organized Mount Tabor at the “Poor 
House,” and when he resigned the charge he still retained this congre- 
gation for years; and when he became too feeble to stand and preach, 
these people so devoted to him made a high chair and he would sit and 
talk to them. He often traveled in a two-wheeled gig drawn by a little 
black mule, and with his long locks of hair flowing from beneath his 
broad-brimmed hat made a striking appearance. He advocated the neigh- 
borhood prayer-meeting in the community and great was the spiritual 
uplift received from these meetings. Father Long had a strong physical 
constitution, but by exposure and over-exertion he became a great sufferer 
from rheumatism in his old age, and was practically helpless for many 
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years before his death. He was in great demand in his community. He 
was sought by many for advice in the adjustment of difficulties and 
disputes. 

As a scholar and preacher Father Long was very earnest and sincere. 
His message carried conviction because it came from the heart and his 
own experience. He did a good work and the churches of the Upper 
Davidson charge—especially Pleasant Retreat—are greatly indebted to 
him for his long life of sacrifice and untiring efforts. His funeral was 
conducted by Rev. H. A. M. Holshouser, assisted by Rev. J. H. Shuford 
of the Reformed Church and Rev. Mr. Lutz of the Lutheran Church. 
His remains were placed in the little country graveyard, beside the church 
of which he was a member and pastor from its establishment till the end 
of his life. He died December 25, 1808. 

The author of this history has always felt deeply indebted to Rev. 
Thomas Long, who was his spiritual father in the faith. He baptized 
this editor in infancy, brought to the chancel by faithful Christian parents, 
the father a ruling elder in the congregation (Leonard’s Church), the 
mother a loyal and devoted member of the church, whose pure spirit 
went to the heavenly home when her last born child was only three 
years old. The scene of her going away is still vivid to me, when she sent 
“Black Mammy” to bring her five young sons to her bedside for a last 
good-by. I have often been told that among her last words to my father 
were: “You must bring all our sons with you to heaven to meet me there 
in reunion.”’ What a sweet-spirited Christian mother! The pastor, Rev. 
Thomas Long, had a character-building influence in our home. It was 
one of his regular stopping places when he came to our church for 
services, and he spent many nights beneath our roof. He was forty-three 
and a half years of age when he entered the ministry, and died at the 
age of 80 years. He was the first and only pastor I ever had, and I 
became his successor in the charge which he served a quarter of a 
century. His influence over me was very great. He never spoke to me 
about becoming a minister, but once I heard him say to my father: “TI 
feel that one of your five sons ought to become a minister, and lately 
I have thought that God is calling your youngest boy, the ‘Benjamin’ 
of your household.” Neither of them ever knew that the small boy heard 
their conversation, but I never forgot what the old minister said. When 
he died truly a prince and a great man had fallen in Israel. He had all 
his life held aloft the banner of the cross. There was never a compromise 
with evil; there was never a backward step. His influence continues to 
abide in the churches and communities which he served. 
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Peet bU lr lO. HE eMEMORY*OF REV. THOS: LONG 
le Ee VLE eG thet SID ACT EL 


“The subject of this tribute was a man whose form was familiar to 
all the older ministers and elders of the Classis of North Carolina. For 
many years he was a prominent figure in all the annual meetings of that 
body, and was for a long time its honored treasurer. But for ten or more 
years he had been unable on account of bodily infirmity to attend the 
meetings of Classis, and many of the younger men of the Classis, and 
older ones who came to us from the North, as well as the elders elected 
to office in recent years, had no opportunity to form a personal acquaint- 
ance with him. 

“But to some of us he was more than merely one of the ministers of 
the Classis—he was a fatherly friend. To the Christian family no man 
is dearer than the pastor. And there is a sacred tie that binds us to the 
‘old pastor,’ such as does not exist between the family and the minister 
who remains in the charge but a few years. Long pastorates have a very 
great advantage over short ones when there is the proper harmony 
between pastor and people. Father Thos. Long was pastor of the Upper 
Davidson charge just twenty-five years, having been ordained and 
installed in 1862, and he resigned in 1887. It was his first and only charge. 

“That is a long period of time for a man to serve a charge. He was 
a faithful pastor in the discharge of his duties. Through all kinds of 
weather, the heat of summer and the storms of winter, seldom did he 
miss one of his appointments. He was the only pastor that some of us ever 
had. Father Long is one of the men of whom we have a distinct early 
remembrance. We can recall how in our early childhood he used to look 
standing in the high pulpit of the old church. We have a distinct recol- 
lection of his personal appearance, his peculiar walk, his characteristic 
gestures. We remember well his white horse and high sulky. How we 
used to delight to have him come to our home to spend the night before 
preaching day. Why, in our estimation he was the greatest man in all 
the country, and indeed he was so esteemed by all the people. And what 
a blessed condition where the people of the community, including the 
little children, have that confidence in the pastor! 

“Father Long was a preacher of the ‘old school.’ He believed in and 
taught the necessity of a warm personal religion, a daily living in intimate 
communion with the Lord Jesus Christ. He was never happier than when 
he could be instrumental in leading souls to Christ. He always enjoyed 
the public services of the Lord’s house. Well do we remember how at- 
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tentively he listened to the sermons after we became the pastor of his 
home church, and how disappointed he was when he could not for any 
cause attend the service. In church attendance he was an example to all 
men, for he insisted on being taken to God’s house after he could not 
walk even with two crutches. 

“Father Long could not sing, but he had a very deep love for inspiring 
music, especially the old songs and hymns. In his last years he was always 
very happy when any of his visitors would consent to sing a hymn for 
him. 

“But the labors of this devoted servant of the Lord are now over. 
What a blessed reunion on the other side with colaborers in the ministry, 
such as Welker, Crooks, Butler, Fetzer, Ingold and others. He was the 
last one of those older ministers of the Classis. No doubt in the spirit 
world he has held sweet conference with many of the former Aarons 
and Hurs of his churches who always stood by him when he was pastor ; 
of these in our home church we recall Jacob Berrier, Valentine Leonard, 
John P. Hedrick, David Leonard, Samuel Yokely, Charles Long and 
many others who had crossed over the river before him. Alas: how few 
of those good old men remain. It should remind us that God has called 
those of us who are younger to take their places as ministers, elders and 
deacons. Let us not prove unfaithful to the trust that is committed to 
us; they were faithful in their day and generation. They laid well the 
foundation on which we are to build. 

“Father Long is dead, and yet though dead, he still liveth and speaketh. 
His influence for good will still go on in constant exercise in the lives 
of those men and women whom he brought to the Savior. And his 
ministry in teaching and preaching will continue in the voices and lives 
of those young men whom he brought to the ministry.” 7 

Rev. G. Dickie Gurley supplied the congregation one year after Rev. 
Mr. Long’s active pastorate but before he resigned. Rev. J. H. Shuford 
became pastor of this congregation in the spring of 1887 and preached 
until the summer of 1888. Rev. J. C. Leonard succeeded Rev. Mr. Shuford 
in 1889 and served until 1897. Rev. H. A. M. Holshouser became pastor 
in 1897 and remained until the end of the year 1903. Rev. W. H. Causey 
became pastor January I, 1904, and remained until January I, 1907. 
Successors have, been the following: Revs. A. S. Peeler, D. E. Bowers, 
J Viale ltverlvarave en keelcinp ac) al conan: 

Classis met at this church in the spring of 1875. Dr. Jeremiah Ingold, 
of Hickory, a learned and pious man, was elected President. Rev. G .W. 
Welker of the Guilford charge was present in his official capacity as 
Stated Clerk. Revs. J. C. Clapp, Thomas Long, J. W. Cecil, P. M. Trexler, 
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J. H. Shuford, and John Ingle were also present. Sermons were preached 
during the meeting by Ingold, Clapp, Trexler and Shuford. This was 
Rev. Mr. Shuford’s first attendance at Classis as an ordained minister. 

The first building was used as a house of worship until 1902, when it 
was superseded by a new building. It had become very much dilapidated 
and did not meet the needs of the congregation nor the demands of the 
times. So the congregation under the pastoral supervision of Rev. H. A. M. 
Holshouser erected a new house of worship quite adequate to its needs 
at that time. The church has been a religious center for the community 
ever since its organization. The house of worship was dedicated October 
13, 1901, the consecration sermon being preached by Rev. J. D. Andrew. 
Wie pastornev. HH, A.M. Holshouser, read the ritual of dedication. 

During the pastorate of Rev. A. O. Leonard, in connection with his 
work as pastor of the Second Church of Lexington, a new house of 
worship was built. The old building was moved further back on the lot 
and made to face the new highway No. 52, leading from Lexington to 
Winston-Salem. It was entirely reconstructed as a brick building with 
Sunday school section built to the church at the rear and also new furni- 
ture and a heating system for the whole plant. This building was dedicated 
November 10, 1929. The sermon was preached by Dr. J. C. Leonard from 
ieebroicies. 7:5. Phe kine and all the people dedicated the house of 
God.” The congregation was large, reverent and happy. The act of conse- 
cration was performed by Rev. A. O. Leonard, pastor. 

Elder Rowan F. Long donated a lot adjoining the church property 
to give a better position to the church. The building committee consisted 
S@eeeiierivencood, R. Eb. Lone .and DD. N. Smith. 

Hebron Church has furnished two ministers of the Gospel, Revs. 
Thomas Long and Charlie FE. Hiatt. 

Total membership is 145. Sunday school enrollment is 214. 


8. Mr. CARMEL CHURCH, DAVIDSON COUNTY 


Mount Carmel Church is four miles west of Lexington in the county 
of Davidson. It is an offshoot of the Pilgrim and Beulah congregations. 
Rev. Thornton Butler, pastor of the Davidson charge, began to preach 
at the schoolhouse of district number 26 in January, 1848, and he organized 
the congregation in August, 1849. Andrew Koontz and John Hedrick 
were the first elders and Samuel Koontz and John L. Hedrick were the 
first deacons. In 1855 an arbor was built near the schoolhouse, and this 
arbor and the schoolhouse served as the places of worship until the year 
1880, when a neat and comfortable church was erected. The congregation 
was connected with the Lower Davidson charge. This church suffered 
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greatly from removals of its promising young people to other localities. 
The church was donated to the Methodist Protestant denomination in 
1907. 

g. JERUSALEM CHURCH, Davipson COUNTY 

This church is in the southern part of Davidson County, twelve or 
fourteen miles southeast of Lexington, just off highway 64. The congre- 
gation was organized by Rev. Thornton Butler in 1858 for the convenience 
of the members of Beck’s Church living so far from their place of 
worship. It is now the only remaining union Reformed and Lutheran 
Church in Davidson County. The present total confirmed and uncon- 
firmed membership is 88; Sunday school enrollment 125. The congre- 
gation has never had a large membership, but it has been active in good 
works. It has during a long period of years suffered the loss of members 
through the exodus of members to the industrial communities. Its pastors 
have been Revs. Thornton Butler, P. A. Long,.M. L. Hedrick, A. R. 
Holshouser, W. H. McNairy, L. M. Kerschner, H-> Ex@Sechicnaay\ ee 
Causey, Paul Barringer, P. M. Trexler, J. M. lL. Lyeriyie@eeee ters 
A. S. Peeler, J; D. Andrew, C. E. Hiatt. Student R.. GW iisentnaaand 
others supplied the church during vacancies. 

The first sermon in the community was preached in 1852 by Rev. Thorn- 
ton Butler under an apple tree, which later became the exact site of the 
second house of worship on these sacred grounds, a few hundred feet 
from the place of the first church. In the early years the church was used 
by four denominations. The old church served its holy purpose a full 
half-century. At the beginning of the year 1909, in the pastorates of 
Rev. A: L. Boleik, Lutheran, and Rev. J. M. LL. Lyerly Sht@tgiigetteer oo 
were taken to build a new church. The work went forward rapidly and har- 
moniously. The new church was finished by the first of May, and was 
solemnly dedicated May 30, 1909. At II A.M. a sermon was preached 
by Rev. A. L. Boleik, Lutheran pastor. In the afternoon at two o'clock 
the sermon was preached by Rev. J. C. Leonard, Reformed minister of 
Lexington. Following this sermon, the act of dedication was performed 
by Rev. T. A. Plyler, pastor of the Methodist Protestant Church. The 
Reformed pastor, Dr. Lyerly, had charge of all the splendid services 
of the day. The largest assembly ever gathered at this place of worship 
attended the soul-stirring services of this beautiful Sunday. 

Rev. C. E. Hiatt became pastor of this church in the autumn of 1937. 
Rev. R. L. Fisher was the pastor of the Lutheran congregation. The 
two congregations decided upon improvements to the church property. 
A Sunday school section was built adjoining the church, and the whole 
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building was painted. Services of dedication were held May 29, 1938. 
The sermon was preached by the Reformed pastor, and the dedication 
was conducted by the Lutheran pastor. 


10. Mr. Tasor CHurcH, Davipson County; 
Rev. JAMES D. ANpREw, D.D. 


Mt. Tabor Church is three miles east of Lexington on the highway 
formerly called the Raleigh Road, now a hard-surfaced road. It is in 
the center of a dense population, many farmers and lumbermen, others 
finding employment in the industrial plants of Lexington, Thomasville 
and other points to which they go by automobile. The church was estab- 
lished by that outstanding minister of the denomination, mentioned so 
frequently in this history, Rev. Thomas Long, in the year 1883. Several 
members of Pilgrim Church lived in this community, loyal and faithful 
in attendance, though living from three to six miles from that church. 
Out of consideration for these members the minister conducted occasional 
services for them in their homes, especially in the home of Mrs. Sallie 
Crotts, the oldest member among those people. Then the men and boys 
of the community got together and built a brush arbor, with a shelter 
of lumber at one end of the tent-like structure for the accommodation 
of the minister with a pulpit-like front. In this the good minister fre- 
quently preached during the summer and autumn. The house of worship 
was built across the highway and was ready for occupancy in 1883. The 
charter members were mostly from Pilgrim, though some were connected 
with Beck’s Church. 

The congregation was served by Rev. Thomas Long in connection with 
his pastorate in the Upper Davidson charge until the infirmities of age 
and a serious affliction of rheumatism made it inadvisable to continue the 
long drives from his home in the northern part of the county. Mt. Tabor 
was then supplied at different times by Revs. M. L. Hedrick, J. C. Leonard 
and A. R. Holshouser until 1894, when it was incorporated with the 
Lower Davidson charge. A full list of the pastors are given in connection 
with the section on Beck’s Church. 

Dr. J. M. L. Lyerly became pastor of the Lower Davidson charge in 1909 
and continued into 1919. Mt. Tabor was one of the churches served by 
him. During his pastorate he enlisted the sympathy and support of his 
people to build a new house of worship to take the place of the one 
erected in 1883. Plans were made in 1909 and materials were assembled 
speedily. The work was pushed forward without delay. The new church 
was occupied for the first time February 20, 1910. It was a joyful day 
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for the community. A great sermon was preached by the pastor, Dr. 
J. M. L. Lyerly. The work was accomplished because “the people had a 
mind to work.” 

Rev. J. D. Andrew, D.D., was pastor of Mt. Tabor Church 1930-1937. 
His work has been aggressive wherever he has served as pastor. He and 
his people felt the need of better facilities for all forms of church activity 
at Mt. Tabor. In 1935 they began to discuss plans of procedure. Led by 
the pastor a set of plans for rebuilding the church and an addition of a 
Sunday school section with commodious classrooms for all departments 
was adopted. Work was begun at the opening of the following year. 
The work was brought to a successful completion in 1937. It was a happy 
congregation that came together for the first service in the rebuilt church. 
The semi-annual meeting of the Classis was held in this church in October, 
1937, the first time in the history of the congregation. A social building 
was erected in 1939 in the pastorate of Rev. C. E. Hiatt. 

Mt. Tabor has a total membership of 254 and 341 in the Sunday school. 
Rev. Charles E. Hiatt is pastor. 

Rey. James D. Andrew, D.D. after forty-four fruitful years in the Gospel 
ministry, had just resigned the Lower Davidson charge, of which Mt. 
Tabor is a part. Out of deep gratitude and high appreciation for the long 
and faithful service of Dr. Andrew, the Classis caused the following record 
to be made in the Minutes: 

“Resolutions on Retirement of Rev. J. D. Andrew, D.D. 

“The Classis took note of the fact that Dr. J. D. Andrew is retiring 
from the active pastorate after a fruitful ministry of more than forty-four 
years and authorized the appointment of a special committee to prepare a 
suitable appreciation. The committee, consisting of Revs. W. W. Rowe, 
D.D.,"A. O. Leonard and B. J. Peeler and Elder John WeBowersm- up. 
mitted the following report: 

“Your committee appointed to present suitable resolutions on the 
retirement of Rev. James D. Andrew,  D.D., aiter forty-toumeyereamen 
active service in the Christian Ministry, beg leave to make the following 
statement : 

“It 1s worthy of note that Dr. Andrew was licensed on May 6, 1893, 
and ordained July 20, 1893, by Drs..G. W. Welker, J]. C> Clappeancdmiascs 
Leonard. This is a long, useful and fruitful ministry. 

“Doctor George F. Pentecost, who attained eminence in the ministry 
both in England and America, and whose death occurred on August 7, 
1920, at the age of nearly eighty years, when in prospect of his eightieth 
birthday, wrote: ‘Should my Lord come to me now and say ‘My son, 
I have decided to put you back into your twenty-second year and give you 
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another life’s opportunity. What line of service for me will you choose— 
merchant, lawyer, doctor or politician?” I would say: ‘““My Lord, let me 
be a minister of the gospel or a pastor of Thy churches; I know what it 
all means, and I would gladly live the life and do the work of the ministry 
all over again; only give me more grace that I may better live my life 
and do my work”’.’ 

“It seems that this statement 1s very much in keeping with the life and 
work of Dr. Andrew. After forty-four years of service he can truly say 
with the great Apostle Paul: ‘I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who has 
enabled me, for that he counted me faithful, putting me into the ministry.’ 
During these years he has been closely identified not only with the pastoral 
work of the Classis, but also with the educational work. In view of these 
many years of faithful service we offer the following resolutions : 

“Resolved, That the Classis go on record as expressing its appreciation 
of the many years of active service that Dr. Andrew, under the providence 
of God, was permitted to give to the ministry in this Classis. 

“Be it further resolved, that we extend to him and his family our prayers 
and heartfelt wishes for many more years of service—even though it may 
not be in the active ministry. 

“We commend him and his family to the guidance of our Heavenly 
Father and may He who has led them beside the still waters and in the 
green pastures of life continue to be their guide as the years come and go. 
As Dr. Andrew looks to the past and also to the future may he be able to 
say with the poet: ‘Grow old along with me, the best is yet to be.’ When 
the last days do come we know that he may say: ‘I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the faith; henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me at that day; and not to me only, but to all them also that love 
his appearing’.” 


11. HEpDRICK’s GROVE CHURCH, DAVIDSON COUNTY 


The original members of Hedrick’s Grove were transferred mainly from 
Beck’s. The congregation was organized the first Sunday in May, 1891, 
with forty-one members. Allen Hedrick, R. E. Hedrick and John Black 
were elected Elders, and R. L. Beck, H. H. Hedrick and Franklin Hed- 
rick, Deacons. The pastor at the time was Rev. A. R. Holshouser. 

The erection of the church was commenced in the fall of 1890. The 
cornerstone was laid on Thanksgiving Day, the address being delivered 
by Rev. J. C. Leonard, at that time pastor of the Upper Davidson charge. 
This building was intended for both church and school purposes, with 
schoolrooms on the first floor and an auditorium above. It was finished 
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during the winter. The church was dedicated July 31, 1892. Rev. J. C. 
Leonard preached the sermon from Genesis 28:17, “This is none other 
but the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.” 

An academic school was conducted here in 1892 and 1893 by R. E. 
Leonard and Crawford Clapp. Rev. W. H. McNairy also taught in the 
academy during several months of his pastorate in the church. The public 
school of the district was taught in this building every year until 1924. 

Hedrick’s Grove Reformed Church is located in a fine agricultural and 
lumbering district of Davidson County, and no other community in the 
county has made more rapid progress than this within the last several 
years. The members of this church come mostly from a long line of 
pious ancestors. It has had a substantial growth. For many years this 
congregation felt the need of a new church. On the first Sunday of 
September, 1920, there was a congregational meeting held and the question 
of building a new church was discussed. A committee was appointed to 
secure plans and report to a later meeting. This committee presented 
plans of a beautiful brick building with a modern Sunday school equip- 
ment, and after a discussion as to cost, etc., the congregation voted 
unanimously to adopt the plans secured by the committee. The following 
committees were appointed: Building Committee: E. A. Hedrick, chair- 
man, Geo. L.. Hedrick, J. W. Younts,; Ed: FY Hedrick and@ ieee cere 
Finance Committee: Grover Hedrick, chairman, Geo. W. Hedrick, John 
H. Beck, Henry Regan and Ed. F. Hedrick. Ed. F. Hedrick was elected 
treasurer of both committees. These committees proceeded with their 
duties at once. A brick machine was placed on a site near the church and 
the congregation made the brick with their own hands. All of the lumber 
used was likewise furnished by the members. 

On the morning of August 26, 1921, the first brick was laid by Rev. 
J. CG. Beeler, pastor of the church at that time. On Septembernei@ee are 
same year a large number of people assembled to witness the laying 
of the cornerstone. The sermon was preached by Rev. J. C. Leonard, 
D.D., pastor of First Church, Lexington, who thirty-one years before 
had preached the sermon at the laying of the cornerstone of the old 
church. The building was put under roof during the autumn of 1921. 
Work was suspended during the winter months. The following spring 
work was resumed and carried to completion. Hedrick’s Grove is one of 
the most beautiful and most modern of the rural churches of the denomi- 
nation. It is a fine monument to the energetic pastor, Rev. John C. 
Peeler, and his forward-looking congregation. This beautiful church was 
dedicated to the worship of the triune God June 29, 1930. Rev. J. C. 
Peeler, then pastor at Lenoir, but pastor of Hedrick’s Grove during the 
building of the new church, was called back to preach the consecration 
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sermon, Dr. J. C. Leonard, who had preached the sermon at the dedication 
of the old church, delivered the historical address on this dedication day. 
The act of dedication was performed by Rev. A. Samuel Peeler, pastor 
of the church. A handsome new parsonage was built in 1923 by the 
churches of the Lower Davidson charge, Hedrick’s Grove, Jerusalem, 
Beck’s and Mt. Tabor. 

The pastors of Hedrick’s Grove Church have been the following: 
Revs. A. R. Holshouser, W. H. McNairy, L. M. Kerschner, H. E. Sechler, 


Hedrick’s Grove Church, Davidson County, Rev. Charles E. Hiatt, pastor. 


Bmeainecr.b. MM, LrexlerssW. H. Causey, J. M: L. Lyerly, J: C. Peeler, 
A. S. Peeler, J. D. Andrew, C. E. Hiatt. Total present membership, 292; 
Sunday school, 320. This church has given Rev. Samuel W. Beck to the 
Gospel ministry. 


12, CALVARY CHuRCcH, DAVIDSON COUNTY 


Moffitt’s Grove schoolhouse, two miles west of Thomasville, was for 
many years a preaching point for all denominations. The Reformed 
Church had once organized a small congregation here, but it never 
amounted to much and was allowed to go down. In 1889 the Classis of 
North Carolina committed the interest here and in Thomasville to the 
care of Rev. P. M. Trexler, pastor at Concord. The intention was to get 
the members living in the town and in the country to unite their forces. 
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and build a church at the edge of Thomasville. Rev. P. M. Trexler 
preached once a month during the classical year, but the plan proved 
impracticable. In 1891 the classis appointed Rev. J. C. Leonard, pastor 
of the Upper Davidson charge, to look after the interest at Moffitt’s Grove 
and instructed him to organize a congregation if deemed advisable. At 
the same time the Classis pledged $200 towards the building of a church. 
After several services were held the outlook seemed favorable, and ac- 
cordingly Calvary Reformed Church was duly organized November 30, 
1891, with the following charter members: D. A. Long, Mrs. D. A. Long, 
John A. Long, Mrs. Mary A. Clinard, R. C. Clinard, Margaret Kanoy, 
Cicero Kanoy, Minnie Belle Kanoy, Louella E. Kanoy, Martha Belle 
Kanoy, Lizzie Kanoy, Francis V. Kanoy, A. F. Kanoy, Louisa V. Kanoy, 
F. W. Kanoy, Mary Ann Kanoy, John Shuler, Nathan Ward, Alice 
Ward, Lottie Kanoy, Eliza Kanoy, Sarah Kanoy. Immediately afterwards 
Bethlehem Black and Mrs. Bethlehem Black were received. The first 
officers were D. A. Long and F. W. Kanoy, Elders, and A. F. Kanoy, 
Deacon. All the services were held in the schoolhouse. 

During the winter and spring the work of building a neat frame church 
was pushed forward. The lot was donated by Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Moffitt. 
The members of the church and friends in the community did a great 
deal of work. The new house of worship was dedicated May 29, 1892. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. P. M. Trexler, D.D., and the service 
was conducted by Rev. J. C. Leonard. In 1892 Calvary Church was at- 
tached to the Upper Davidson charge. It remained in this connection until 
April, 1896, when it became a part of the newly constituted Thomasville 
charge. Rev. J. C. Leonard was the pastor from the beginning of its history 
until April, 1896. His successors have been Revs. Clarences@lagp sae: 
Faust, W. W. Rowe, Fred Cromer, Lucian W. Showers, Irwin S. Ditzler, 
W.-H. McNairy; C. Woods, J. B. Swartz, D::C. Cox/SSaeVVseysa 
SEACH Seana, US; 153, Siatoniiaverr Zyatel VN tC lupin. 

Calvary Church is located in a prosperous farming community near the 
town of Thomasville. The congregation has grown and is at present in 
a flourishing condition. The future is hopeful. 

In the pastorate of Rev. Dougan C. Cox, Calvary Church was rebuilt 
and enlarged, and it was made to present a much more pleasing and 
churchly appearance. Starting with a small number of members, the 
congregation has made reasonable progress, and it is now in position 
to go forward much more rapidly. The new minister, Rev. W. C. Lyerly, 
is a man of rich experience, and the people of the entire charge are rallying 
to his assistance. The total membership is 161 and the Sunday school 
numbers 185. 

During the first several years of the history of Calvary Church, it had 
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no burial ground. Eventually a desirable tract of several acres adjoining 
the church property came on the market. Elder Bethlehem Black, always 
deeply interested in the progress of the church, purchased the property 
for the congregation. A large part of the grounds was laid off in burial 
plots, and these plots have been sold through the past several years. The 
cemetery 1s well kept and presents an attractive “last resting-place for the 
Bleep Oi the blessed dead.” 

Calvary Church has given Rev. David E. Bowers to the Gospel min- 
istry. 

13. HEIDELBERG CHURCH, THOMASVILLE 


The first service in the town of Thomasville, North Carolina, looking 
to the organization of a Reformed Church was conducted by Rev. J. C. 
Leonard the evening of June 3, 1894. The place of meeting was the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Livengood on Main Street on the north side 
of the Southern railway, nearly diagonally opposite the location of the 
lot later selected for the house of worship. This house was later moved 
back to a cross street and 1s still standing. 

That June evening was an auspicious occasion for the faithful band 
who came together to worship God after the manner and custom of the 
fathers. It was a balmy Sunday evening and the people were happy. The 
young minister had faith and hope and courage and was ready and eager 
to undertake this new work in addition to five other churches which he 
already had under his pastoral care, viz: Bethany, Pilgrim, Beulah, Hebron 
and Calvary. Hearts were lifted to God in prayer; hymns were sung; 
the Holy Bible was read; the sermon was preached by the man who was 
PounemiNes pastor Of the new organization. (J.C. Leonard) trom Psalms 
g1:13. “Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder: the young lion and 
the dragon shalt thou trample under foot.” 

Announcement was made at this June 3 meeting that the congrega- 
tion would be organized the evening of June 17, 1894, in this same room 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Livengood. The text of the sermon June 
17 was II Timothy 1:12. “I know whom I have believed, and am per- 
suaded that He is able to keep that which I have committed unto Him 
against that day.’ At the close of the sermon the congregation was 
organized under the name “Heidelberg Reformed Church.” Sixteen people 
entered into the organization and became charter members of the church. 
Their names are herewith given: Mr. and Mrs. John A. Long, Daisy L., 
Joseph P., and Cora Long, Mr. and Mrs. W. Lindsay Myers, Randall 
P. Murphy, Mr. and Mrs. J. Theodore Long, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. 
Livengood, Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee Briles, Edward B. Clodfelter, Robert 
T. Cecil. The last named was received by baptism and confirmation. The 
others came in by letter. 
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W. L. Myers and J. Theodore Long were elected ruling elders and 
Thomas A. Livengood and Randall P. Murphy were chosen deacons. 
T. A. Livengood was later elected secretary and treasurer by the Con- 
sistory. 

Most of the services during the remainder of the year were held in 
this same private home. At least one service was held in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and one in the then small chapel out at the Baptist 
Orphanage. Early in 1895 elder W. L. Myers fitted up a large room on 
the upper floor of his general store and gave this to the congregation for 
worship purposes, and the growing congregation gladly accepted his 
generous offer. 

The lot still occupied by the church and the old parsonage was pur- 
chased in the summer of 1895 for $400. Under plans drawn by architect 
Fry, of Hickory, the erection of the church was at once launched. The 
work was pushed rapidly, and the lecture room was ready for occupancy 
July 21, 1895, though no part of the building was yet finished. On this 
date the Sunday school was organized with thirty-five scholars. Mr. 
Thomas A. Livengood was chosen to the very important office of super- 
intendent. Announcement was made that the Sunday school would meet 
every Lord’s day at 3 P.M. 

At II A.M. on this same day, July 21, the first church service was con- 
ducted within these sacred walls. There was a very large attendance, 
the assembly overflowing the lecture room into the unfinished auditorium. 
Chairs had been purchased for the lecture room, and all these were occu- 
pied. Men and boys sat around in the church on boxes, nail kegs and piles 
of lumber, and everybody was happy and thankful. 

Construction was pushed on rapidly through the summer and fall. When 
the church was finally completed it was by far the handsomest house of 
worship in Thomasville. Not only were the members of this church proud 
of their new house of worship, but the entire citizenship rejoiced with 
them on the completion of a beautiful church which was considered at 
that time a decided ornament to the town. 

Announcement was eventually made that the new church would be 
solemnly dedicated to the worship of the Triune God Sunday morning, 
December 15, 1895. The pastor would be in charge of the beautiful 
services and perform the act of dedication. The consecration sermon would 
be preached by Rev. Joseph L. Murphy, D.D., a close friend of the pastor,. 
a man deeply interested in the work of the Reformed Church in Thom- 
asville, his boyhood home having been but a few miles away. That Decem- 
ber Sabbath dawned bright and crisp and beautiful. The setting for the 
solemn services of dedication was perfect. Jesus had said: “Fear not, little 
flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” In 
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joyful faith and assurance this little flock came together, as happy a 
flock of believers as ever assembled on a similar occasion. Their friends 
from the whole town and churches out in the country assembled with 
them, and the new temple was filled to overflowing and many were turned 
away and stood on the grounds around about the premises. It was a high 
and holy day remembered through a lifetime by those whose happy privi- 
lege it was to be present on that auspicious occasion. 

The following brief account of the new church and its dedication 
appeared in some of the community and church papers: 

“Sunday December 15, 1895, was a beautiful day and a joyous one for 
Thomasville and vicinity. Heidelberg Reformed Church of that town was 
on that day consecrated to the service of God. The sermon was preached 
in the morning by Rev. J. L. Murphy, on the ‘The Glory of a United 
Church.’ The effort was grand. The act of dedication was performed by 
the pastor, Rev. J. C. Leonard. In the afternoon an informal service was 
held when brief addresses were made by Revs. Messrs. Morton, Newton, 
Boone, Cecil, Hall, Murphy and Leonard. The house was packed with 
worshipers in the morning. The offering of the day amounted to $50. 

“Heidelberg church is situated on Main Street in the beautiful and 
growing town of Thomasville. The auditorium is 32 feet by 52 feet and 
the lecture room is 20 feet by 28 feet; the two are connected by sliding 
partitions, and can in a moment be thrown into one room, comfortably 
seating 350 people. The style of architecture is Gothic throughout, and 
the windows are stained glass. The interior of the church is finished in 
natural yellow pine under a coating of hard oil. The pews also are made 
of Carolina pine and finished in the same way. The other furniture is 
moa ieslecttire room is seated with chairs: Ihe carpet is of a color 
to harmonize with its surroundings. 

“The exterior presents a like pleasing appearance. At the intersection 
of the two parts of the church is a tower sixty feet high. In this is the 
vestibule giving entrance to the auditorium and Sunday school room. The 
church is complete in all of its arrangements. There is an organ in either 
room. The chandeliers are beautiful and give perfect light. The church 
property cost $2,300. It is an ornament to the town of Thomasville and 
a credit to the people who built it.” 

In 1896 a new charge was formed consisting of Heidelberg, Emanuel 
and Calvary churches and called the Thomasville charge. The first pastor 
of the Thomasville charge was Rev. Clarence Clapp, son of Dr. J. C. 
Clapp. Following him were Revs. J. N. Faust, W. W. Rowe, F. Cromer, 
eve Showers, I. S. Ditzler, W. Ht. McNairy, C. Woods, G. E. Plott, 
J. A. Palmer. July 1, 1913, Heidelberg Church was made a charge, and 
another charge was created consisting of Emanuel, Calvary and Zion. 
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This charge was called the Emanuel charge. The Board of Home Missions 
had supported the Thomasville work from its organization, and the other 
churches associated with it were also beneficiaries. Rev. Clarence Woods 
was pastor ig10-1914. During his ministry in Heidelberg the church and 


Heidelberg Church, Thomasville, Rev. Jacob A. Palmer, pastor. 


parsonage were moved back from the street, and the basement of the 
church was finished and fitted up for social purposes and certain Sunday 
school classes. A furnace was installed to heat the entire plant. 
February I, 1918, the pastorate of Rev. J. A. Palmer began. During the 
year 1920 when the Forward Movement of the Reformed Church in U. S. 
was launched it was decided to relocate Heidelberg Church. Pursuant 
thereto a lot for church and parsonage was purchased from Henry Rapp 
for the sum of $2,700. This lot, on Fisher Ferry Street, was taken over 
in the summer of 1920 but was never used as a site for a new church. 
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In the spring of 1928 it was sold back to the Rapps. A year before this 
another lot and dwelling had been bought on Salem Street for the sum 
meoui7o4. lhe deed for this lot istdated April 26, 1927: A year later 
another lot adjoining this was bought for the sum of $6,000, giving for 
church and parsonage a corner, with both streets paved, 211 feet by 228 
fcumune latter, deed is*dated: April 16, 1928. Part of. this new-site is 
covered with beautiful native trees; this, with its location, making it 
the most desirable lot in the city of Thomasville. 

As yet the congregation has not undertaken the erection of a church. 
The site is not all paid for and the congregation has been hit by the 
terrible depression so that the building of a new church is still in the 
future. However, partly due to the financial straits of the Board of Home 
Mission under whose care the congregation had been for many years, 
the congregation went to self-support January I, 1937. This was a great 
undertaking, for the membership is comparatively small. There are many 
loyal members, men and women, who are willing to sacrifice, and there 
is a great future for this congregation. The growth, on the whole, has 
been slow, but a good foundation is being laid for a great church. 

Total church membership, 216; Sunday school enrollment, 171. 


14. First CHurcH, LEXINGTON 


January 20, 1901, is a date full of meaning to the members and friends 
of the First Reformed Church, Lexington, North Carolina. On that date 
this church began its career as an organized body of Christian workers. 
At II A.M. those who had presented their names as charter members, 
together with many friends of the town and community, gathered in the 
new house of worship, already completed, for the first service of worship. 
It was a holy hour whose memory is fondly cherished by those who are 
still among us. The missionary, Rev. J. C. Leonard, preached the sermon 
from the text in Romans 12:2, “Be not conformed to this world, but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is 
that good and acceptable and perfect will of God.” The letters of seventeen 
persons were already in the hands of the pastor, together with the names 
of five others who were ready to enter the organization. Immediately 
following the service the church was organized. Three elders and three 
deacons were chosen and inducted into office. All together at the end of 
the first day there were twenty-two members of the First Church as 
follows: C. Columbus Burkhart, Mrs. C. C. Burkhart, Charles H. Burk- 
hart, Mrs. C. H. Burkhart, Dupree Clodfelter, Earl Clodfelter, Charles 
L. Everhart, Mrs. Robert Heitman, Mrs. Devid Hinkle, Mrs. Early H. 
Holmes, J. Tilden Hedrick, Mrs. J. T. Hedrick, P. James Leonard, Mrs. 
P. J. Leonard, Mrs. Charles L. Rhodes, Edwin A. Rothrock, Mrs. E. A. 
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Rothrock, Ada E. Rothrock, Mrs. Samuel Rothrock, Mrs. Amanda Berrier 
Sowers, Mrs. Joseph H. Sowers, Mrs. J. F. Lindley Tussey. P. J. Leonard, 
E. A. Rothrock and C€. C. Burkhart were elected Elders; |e aiieqmers 
C. L. Everhart and Dupree Clodfelter were chosen Deacons. 

Rev. J. C. Leonard continued pastor of the First Church thirty-eight 
years, his pastorate coming to a close at the end of the month of January, 
1939, when he retired from the active work of the ministry at the con- 
clusion of half a century in this holy calling. He left the First Church 
with a confirmed membership of 733 and an unconfirmed roll of 68; total, 
8o1. There was also an inactive list of 170. Sunday school enrollment, 
050. 

The following bequests have come to the First Church: Charles M. 
Owen $100; David H. Hinkle $500; Robert L. Leonard $500 (also $100 
to his pastor); Miss Emily Trone $300. The J. T. Hedrick Annuity of 
$25,000 in certain stocks was established in 1922. It now amounts to 
$40,000. 

The following sums have been raised by the First Church in 38 years: 
Congregational purposes $181,877.99; Benevolence $79,575.82. Average 
per year for each: $4,786.26 and $2,094.10; $6,880.36 per year for both. 
Total for both purposes $261,453.81. 

The First Church took a deep interest in the denomination’s “Forward 
Movement” inaugurated by the General Synod in 1919 with a budget of 
$10,847,425. Allotment to the Classis of North Carolina was $154,977.50. 
Elder J. 1. Hedrick was. State director of the campaign; ands cements 
Leonard was an advisory member of the Forward Movement Commission 
after his election as President of General Synod 1923-1926. The Classis 
of North Carolina subscribed $191,085.35; the First Church of Lexington 
$16,056, $1,534.95 more than the quota. The final report from the Phila- 
delphia headquarters credits the First Church of Lexington with having 
paid on pledges and the “Cooperative Plan’ $33,483.55. (See page 187 
in the book, “The Great Advance”). 

Rev. J. C. Leonard was commissioned July I, 1900, to organize denom- 
inational work in Lexington and High Point, his work to begin October 
1. But he started the enterprise at once, devoting three months without 
salary. No services were held by the missionary beginning his work in 
Lexington, his plan being to build a house of worship first. Lots were 
bought at E. Center and Salisbury streets for $900. The missionary was 
building committee, treasurer, financial director and pastor without a 
congregation. Money was solicited and plans adopted and he laid the 
first brick October 4. The Classis of North Carolina donated the sum of 
$400. The church was ready for occupancy January 20, 1901, and the 
first services were held morning and evening with capacity attendance. 
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Rev. Banks J. Peeler, pastor; Dr. Jacob C. Leonard, pastor Emeritus. 


First Church, Lexington, 
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The cost of the church was $3,600, though that meant much more then 
than now. 

The church was dedicated February 17, 1901, by the pastor. The sermon 
was preached by his dear friend, Rev. Joseph L. Murphy, D.D. The 
Sunday school was organized January 27, 1901, with fifty-five enrolled. 
C. C. Burkhart was the first superintendent, 1901-1906; J. T. Hedrick 
1907-1925; I. L. Sink 1926-1933; Paul Hinkle 1934-1936) Wos(eeeinickcets 
Jr., 1937 to the present time. The parsonage was built on the lot adjoining 
the church the autumn of 1901, and it was occupied by the pastor and his 
bride, who was Miss Willie Yorke Cress, their marriage vows being 
taken January 29, 1902. They lived in this house twenty-four years until 
they moved into the new parsonage, 214 West Center Street, January 1, 
1920. 

Official acts of Dr. Leonard in his ministerial life of fifty years (how- 
ever, nearly four years of this time were spent in Catawba College work 
and not in the pastorate): Infant baptisms 560; adult baptisms 1,025; 
total baptisms 1,585; received by letter 551; confirmation 1,514; renewal 
279; total received 2,344; dismissed 335; erased 253; deaths 253; funerals 
1,035; marriages 398; sermons 6,852, not counting an indefinite number 
of lectures, addresses, introductions and the like. 

In 1930 this minister was appointed Chaplain of the National Orphans’ 
Home, Jr. O.U.A.M. located at Lexington, and pastor of the Junior Home 
Church which he organized October 12, 1930, with twenty-one members. 
This church is non-denominational and is composed of the Christian boys 
and girls of the Home. He served this church seven years and left it 
with a membership of 220. 

He built the Second Church of Lexington 1903-1904, without a congre- 
gation there. The church was occupied March 13, 1904, and was dedicated 
May 22, 1904. The sermon was preached by the pastor’s college president, 
Rev. J. C. Clapp, D.D. The congregation was organized June 5, 1004, 
with twenty-one members. Dr. Leonard had constant supervision of this 
work for eighteen years, having at times the assistance of several students 
and ministers. The church was twice rebuilt and enlarged. In 1922 he 
turned the work over to a spiritual son, Rev. A. O. Leonard, who has 
brought the membership to 603, with also an inactive list of 170 or more. 
Total 773. The latter has in the meantime built the present handsome 
church and parsonage. 

In the spring of the year 1907 the congregation of the First Church 
voted to rebuild and enlarge the house of worship. E. A. Rothrock, 
D. H. Hinkle and J. T. Hedrick were appointed a building committee. 
An architect was secured and the work was pushed rapidly forward 
through the summer. The first service was held in the rebuilt church the 
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last Sunday in October. The sermon was preached by Rev. J. C. Clapp, 
D.D., amid the great rejoicing of a loyal people. The improvements con- 
sisted of an enlargement to the rear adding about a third to the seating 
capacity, new pews, carpet on the entire floor, pulpit, chancel-rail, heating 
plant, complete electric light fixtures and other articles of furniture. The 
communion table and collection plates were later donated by the Junior 
and Senior Christian Endeavor societies. 


Front of Sunday school building, First Church, Lexington. 


July 1, rg10, the First Church notified the Board of Missions of the 
purpose of the Lexington church to go to self-support from that date. The 
church therefore had the assistance of the Board of Missions less than 
ten years. The congregation greatly appreciates the help extended by the 
Board of Missions during those years of its early growth, and has tried 
through the years to show appreciation by a liberal response to the mis- 
sionary and benevolent calls from the Classis, Synod and General Synod. 

When the consistory of the First Church met in annual session January 
2, 1912, in the study of the pastor there was recorded in the minute book 
the story of the beginning of an enterprise which later became a magnifi- 
cent reality. At the meeting J. T. Hedrick made a proposition to the con- 
sistory that if they would assume responsibility for the cost of the lot 
opposite the church and furnishings for the building, he would build and 
donate to the congregation a modern Sunday school house. The offer was 
received with enthusiastic gratitude and the proposition was accepted 


15 
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with hearty unanimity. The cost of the lot was $2,250, and the furnishings 
of the building amounted to about $1,500. The building itself involved 
an outlay of about $10,000. The several contracts were let early in the 
summer of 1912. Monday evening, July 1, a public service of ground- 
breaking was held, Dr. Leonard throwing out the first shovelful of earth, 
and he was followed by J. T. Hedrick, Superintendent of the school, and 
many other grown people and children. The cornerstone was laid with 
appropriate ceremonies August 9, 1912. This beautiful building is located 
on the corner opposite the church at the intersection of Center and Salis- 
bury streets. It is a modern structure planned for the best methods of 
Sunday school work in individual classrooms. In the center of the building 
is an auditorium, and opening into it on all sides are the classrooms, six- 
teen in number. Several of these are large and specially adapted to or- 
ganized class work. Between the two main entrances at the front is the 
ladies’ parlor. The basement is fitted up with toilet and cloak rooms and a 
large social room. The furnace room is also in the basement. The audi- 
torium is seated with circular pews and the classrooms with portable 
chairs in sections and singles. A handsome large stained-glass window 
gives charm and beauty to the front of the building. The upper center 
panel has the figure of the Boy Christ, and the lower panel the Holy 
Bible, while the side panels contain lilies. 

This beautiful building was solemnly dedicated Sunday, July 13, 1913, 
the pastor having charge of the service. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. W. W. Rowe. On the same day a bronze tablet on the inner south 
wall was unveiled, setting forth important facts connected with the 
erection and furnishings of this excellent Sunday school house. 

In the year 1927 at his own expense Mr. Hedrick greatly enlarged this 
building by the addition of an extension to the rear, providing accommo- 
dations for the Men’s department and also for the Beginners’ and Pri- 
mary departments. The members of the church provided the furnishings 
and also the heating plant in the basement of this extension, providing’ 
steam heat for both buildings. 

In the year 1920 J. T. Hedrick fitted up splendid playgrounds on the 
lot back of the Sunday school building. He had in the preceding year 
proposed to the officers of the church to purchase the adjoining prop- 
erty at the corner of Salisbury and East First streets and donate same 
to the church to be fitted up for playground purposes. The proposition 
was most cheerfully accepted by the officers. The residence on the lot was 
rolled back and made to face East First Street, and the entire lot between 
the Sunday school building and East First Street was converted into 
recreation grounds for the children and young people. The grounds were 
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fitted up with modern approved apparatus, several years later donated to 
the Second Church. 

Several years ago a large lot was bought at the corner of West Seventh 
Avenue and North Street, a block beyond the Robbins School. The 
funds were secured by the pastor, and the deed was made to the trustees 
of the First Reformed Church. At the time of the purchase it was thought 
that this neighborhood would grow rapidly and there might be need of 


First Church of Lexington Mission Church, Shiroishi, Japan. 


a church in the community. The development was not such as to warrant 
the undertaking; so the lot was sold. 

Plans were inaugurated in 1922 for a new house of worship and ma- 
chinery was set up to raise from $75,000 to $100,000. The church was 
built 1927-1928 on the lots formerly occupied by the old church and par- 
sonage, the total cost being $97,988.82. There were many special gifts 
not counted in this sum, such as hymn boards, baptismal font, pastor’s 
study furniture, pulpit rug, pulpit Bible, pulpit lamp, communion trays, 
piano for social rooms, balcony screen, kneeling cushions, communion 
table, communion table linen, several hymn books, cornerstone, palms, 
potted plants, metal stands, wall tablet. The new church was dedicated 
April 8, 1928. The sermon was preached by a long-time friend of the pas- 
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tor, Rev. Paul S..Leinbach, D.D., LL.D., of Philadelphia ihesbeauiaa 
auditorium, seating 719, was filled to overflowing. 

Rev. Banks J. Peeler was elected the second pastor of this congrega- 
tion and entered upon his new work March 1, 1939. 

A new parsonage was bought on West First Avenue and is now occupied 
by the pastor’s family. Certain improvements are under way in the church 
building. 

The First Church of Lexington has furnished one minister for the 
denomination, Rev. A. Odell Leonard, pastor of the Second Church of 
the city. 

I5. SECOND CHURCH, LEXINGTON 


The Second Reformed Church of Lexington, though a separate organi- 
zation, had its beginning as a part of the First Reformed Church. The 
pastor of the First Church organized the Second Church and had virtual 
charge through 18 years. The people of the First Church gave loyal and 
liberal support to the Second Church. In 1903 the Nokomis Cotton Mills, 
under the advice of two splendid men, Charles A. Hunt, President, and 
David H. Hinkle, Secretary-Treasurer, asked the directors of this mill 
to donate suitable lots to the trustees of the First Reformed Church for 
the proposed new mission. The lots on Church Street were so donated 
near the Southern Railway and what afterwards became highway 64. 
The Classis was not asked for a donation. The management of the cot- 
ton mill and the members of the First Church felt the need of religious 
work among the people of the community, believing that the best way of 
reaching them would be a church in their midst. Shortly afterwards other 
developments began to be made in other communities bordering on the city 
corporate limits. In a meeting of the Pastors’ Association of Lexington 
Rev. J. C. Leonard outlined a plan for the spiritual care of the people of 
these several communities by the denominations of the city in such way as 
to avoid overlapping by the churches. The plan was heartily approved, and 
with certain modifications has been in effect ever since. By this agreement 
the Reformed denomination assumed responsibility for the Nokomis 
section. Up to the present no other denomination has located in this section 
of the city. As a result the Second Reformed Church has become the one 
real religious center of the community, and it has grown into an influen- 
tial religious power for good. 

During the fall and winter 1903-1904 the work of building a church 
went forward. Rev. J. C. Leonard undertook to do here what he had 
found to be a good plan in the uptown church, first to construct the house 
of worship and then to organize the congregation. The church was ready 
for occupancy March 13, 1904, and the first service was held at three 
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o'clock in the afternoon. The church was dedicated May 22, 1904, Dr. 
J. C. Clapp preaching the sermon from Psalms 20:8. The congregation was 
organized June 5, 1904, with twenty-one members. R. H. Grimes and 
5S. L. Thomason were the first Elders, and B. W. Koonts and T. A. Swing 
the first Deacons. This church has gone forward steadily, with encourage- 
ment for all who are truly interested in the kingdom of God. During 
eighteen years Rey. J. C. Leonard carried on the work. During summer 
vacation periods he had the assistance at various times of the following 
Peeercuistectuccotee\. -lecelerm eA. becler, © CrxeVWagoner, J2 LU: 
Reeamick wie. talmer, ©. VWoods,-W. C. Lyerly, PF. . Fesperman, F. B. 
Beceem my) slititman, ~. ©, leonard: (Revs. 5. W. Beck, @. W. Warlick, 
Teme iscciereand MM, A. THuttinan also were helpers. at difierent times: 
Rev. M. A. Huffman was a blind young man; he was installed as pastor 
and served a few years under the direction of Rev. J. C. Leonard. 

In 1917 the church was rebuilt at a cost of over $1,000. Eight class- 
rooms were added and a heating plant was installed. The whole building 
was painted anew. A couple hundred new chairs were placed in the Sunday 
school rooms. The house of worship was rededicated in September, the 
consecration act being performed by the pastor. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. Abram D. Wolfinger, D.D., president of Catawba College. At the 
time the plant seemed adequate for several years to come, but by 1921 
the enlarged building was again outgrown by the flourishing congrega- 
tion and Sunday school. Another building program was put under way 
and the church was greatly enlarged. When the building operations were 
completed, there was another consecration service conducted by the 
founder of the church who still had charge of this work. The reconsecra- 
tion sermon was preached by Rev. James M. Mullen, D.D., of Philadel- 
phia, Superintendent of the Board of Missions. In three building pro- 
grams the Classis of North Carolina had not been requested to grant any 
assistance. But in all these years the Nokomis Cotton Mills continued to 
sive moral and financial support, knowing well that all assistance for 
this church was coming back to its employees and many others in rich 
blessing. Later when the Hackney Chair Company and the Lexington Ice 
Plant came into operation, and also when the Nokomis Mills were taken 
over by the Erlanger Corporation, fine assistance was given the church, 
which was most gratefully received. 

Rev. A. Odell Leonard, who assisted as a student two vacations in this 
church, graduated in May, 1922, from Central Theological Seminary, 
Dayton, Ohio. He was challenged by Dr. Leonard, who had been his pastor, 
and the Board of Home Missions to take the Second Church. He was 
licensed by the Classis of North Carolina, and entered upon the work im- 
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mediately. The Second Church has had remarkable success. It has a 
strong background of Reformed people in Lexington and the surround- 
ing community—the First Church, Pilgrim, Mt. Tabor, Hedrick’s Grove, 
Beck’s and Beulah all having people moving into the territory of the 
Second Church. Besides it is the only church in a thickly populated com- 
munity. But best of all the Second Church was securing a young man 
of thorough consecration, well prepared in the schools, full of energy, 
willing to work hard and to remain in his parish long enough to build a 
real congregation and Sunday school, with other such organizations as 
would be serviceable in the kingdom. His present confirmed and uncon- 
firmed membership is 770. Sunday school enrollment, 1,030. An inactive 
list numbers about 170. The handsome new church building was solemnly 
and impressively dedicated November 27, 1927, at 11 A.M. The sermon 
was preached by Dr. J. C. Leonard, founder of the congregation. The 
following is taken from the Lexington Dispatch: 

“How loyal and earnest this congregation is may be attested by the 
monument they have erected so largely with their own hands. A church 
building that could hardly be built under any circumstances for much less 
than $50,000 and that in some places would cost perhaps $60,000 or more, 
has been erected with an actual outlay of only about $30,000 in cash. 
Probably $4,000 to $5,000 of free labor has been done during the building 
by men of the congregation, who took the time when they might have 
been seeking diversion from their daily labors to help on the new edifice. 
Cheerfully the whole congregation has shouldered the burden of debt 
that must attend such an undertaking, and what is owed is so arranged 
that the pastor anticipates there will be no hitch whatever in carrying it 
along until it is dismissed at the end of the anticipation period. There is 
further encouragement in the fact that the Reformed Church is standing 
back of the congregation and will aid financially until the debt has been 
cleared away completely. 

“There is also other outside support of the work of the church in the 
community, for important industrial enterprises in that part of the city 
have seen concrete results of this effort to build better citizens as well as 
build for that eternal temple not made by hands, and regular contributions 
are made by the Nokomis Cotton Mill, the Hackney Furniture Company, 
and the Lexington Ice Plant, all directed by men who are communicants 
of other churches. 

“The outer walls of the church structure are of shale brick, made in 
North Carolina. The woodwork is of home materials, made in Lexing- 
ton. Even the pulpit furniture, as attractive in design and workmanship 
as one might wish, was all made by the hands of those who are members 
of this congregation or by their friends in the community. B. C. Nance, 
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chairman of the building committee, was the contractor. Working with 
him on the committee were: G. W. Leonard, 5S. L. W ale Wily Vee, Wee abay 
Pei Burkhart, and J. M. Crotts. 


Second Church, Lexington, Rev. A. Odell Leonard, pastor. 


“The church auditorium is arranged to seat 450, with a balcony that can 
be made to accommodate comfortably an additional roo. In the basement 
there is another auditorium that cares for 350. This is used not only by 
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the Sunday school but through the week when plays, entertainments and 
social gatherings are held. It is seated with benches from the old church 
that can quickly be moved aside to make room for tables on which lunch- 
eons are served. In the basement also are two rooms provided with shower 
baths, one for men and boys, the other for women and girls. The idea of a 
church available for use every day of the week has been built into the 
structure. 

“Twenty-two classrooms are available for the Sunday school, and it is 
anticipated that all of these are going to be needed, for a church that 
has a Sunday school enrollment more than double the church enrollment 
is headed upward at no uncertain angle. 

“The grounds in front and at the rear of the church have been leveled 
off. Grass is being sown on the front lawn, while it is planned to use 
the space at the back for a well equipped community playground. Along 
with the building of the new church, the congregation has seen to it that 
their pastor has a home in consonance with its surroundings and the par- 
sonage has been brick-veneered and given a roof of brick red tile. The 
grounds around the parsonage are also being beautified. 

“When the present pastor took up his work here the street by the 
church was hardly dignified by the name of road—a sticky mud road. 
There were no sewer lines in the vicinity, electric power was not readily 
available, a telephone line was needed. Now there is a street and other 
utilities have also come. Quite a number of members of the congregation 
were employees of the Lexington chair factory, which burned in Feb- 
ruary. But the new Hackney factory close by is nearing completion, and 
its employees will in the main be the employees of the former factory. 
Petition has been presented for the improvement of another street, leading 
near by the church on the north. Material progress is following the march 
of the spiritual development of the community... . 

‘Pastor Leonard is not merely the preacher for this church, but he is a 
leader in every respect entering into the joys and sorrows of his people 
fully. He is an enthusiast for all forms of clean sport and those who have 
the will to play find in him a pal. To him the young come in large numbers 
to have him bless their union. He is a Lexington boy who has proved that 
a prophet may be just as well honored in his own country as elsewhere if 
he will but deserve honor by hard work well directed. But there is some- 
thing unusual about this for this community. It has the example, as does 
Pastor Odell Leonard, of the founder of the congregation, Dr. J. C. 
Leonard, who appears to be going stronger than ever after more than a 
quarter century of labor in Lexington.” 
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16. First CHurcH (Waughtown), WINSTON-SALEM 


Long before Waughtown was included as a corporate part of Winston- 
Salem, members of the Reformed Church residing there ardently hoped 
that some day they might have a house of worship of their own denomina- 
tion. Most of these people were loyal members of Pleasant Retreat (Heb- 
ron) Reformed Church, located over the line in Davidson County. When 
the Classis of North Carolina met in annual sessions in Daniel’s Re- 
formed Church, Lincoln County, in 1902, a petition was sent up from 
Waughtown asking for the organization of a congregation in this town 
and a grant of $500 towards building a church. 

The committee on missions, to whom the petition was referred, made 
the following recommendation, which was adopted: ‘““We recommend that 
Rev. H. A. M. Holshouser be instructed to organize a congregation at 
Waughtown at his discretion, and to take it under his pastoral care if so 
organized; and that we regret our inability to grant $500 at this time 
towards the building of a church.” Rev. Mr. Holshouser was then pastor 
of the Upper Davidson charge, including Pleasant Retreat. Nothing was 
accomplished that year and the committee of one was continued. 

Classis met in 1904 in High Point, and in this meeting Rev. H. A. M. 
Holshouser made no report in form, though the statement was made that 
no organization had been effected. In this meeting in 1904, in connection 
with consideration of the report on missions, the following resolutions 
were heartily adopted: 

"Whereas, The Reformed Church at the present time is challenged to 
enter many new towns in North Carolina and establish missions, and 

“Whereas, The present is the opportune time to inaugurate this work, 
therefore, 

“Resolved, That the Classis of North Carolina hails with delight the 
open door for mission work within her bounds, and calls upon all her 
people to make liberal offerings for mission work both in contributions 
for the support of missionary pastors and to assist in building churches. 

“Resolved, That the attention of the Board of Missions be called to the 
inviting fields offered by the growing towns and cities of North Carolina 
for the planting of missions, and that the Board be asked to give favor- 
able consideration to these points in its new enrollments. 

“Resolved, That, because of the necessity of immediate action, commit- 
tees be appointed to canvass the towns of Gibsonville, Waughtown, Spen- 
cer, Granite Quarry, Landis, Charlotte, Gastonia, and Lincolnton. 

“Resolved, That pastors in Burlington, Greensboro, Thomasville, Salis- 
bury, High Point, Lexington, Concord, Newton, and Hickory be instructed 
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to canvass the new parts of their respective towns with a view of organiz- 
ing new work, and if they find that the situation justifies they are hereby 
instructed to organize Sunday schools in such sections of these towns 
as give promise of the organization of Reformed churches.” 

Ministers were accordingly appointed to look after the interests in the 
several new places named. Waughtown was committed to the care of 
Rev. Wm. H. Causey, the new pastor of the Upper Davidson charge, at 
that time including Pleasant Retreat (Hebron), which had several members 
living in Waughtown. It was a great surge forward in missionary 
undertaking, a venture of faith, at a time when many of the brethren 
were rather skeptical and critical of the enthusiasm that filled the souls of 
those who had visions of what the denomination should undertake in this 
great commonwealth. 

Out of this undertaking came congregations in Spencer, Granite 
Quarry, Landis, Charlotte, and Lincolnton. The congregations in Spencer 
and Granite Quarry were eventually abandoned because of a lack of 
proper oversight. But in Waughtown, Landis, Lincolnton, and Charlotte 
we have splendid congregations and beautiful churches. 

Under the inspiration of the second resolution new work was also 
undertaken in High Point, Lexington, and Hickory. In Lexington the work 
was established upon a sound basis and as a result we have the strong 
Second Reformed Church and the imposing house of worship enjoyed 
by the growing congregation. 

In 1905 when Classis met at Lexington Rev. W. H. Causey reported 
that he had attended to the duties assigned and had looked after the inter- 
ests of the Reformed people in Waughtown. The Waughtown interests 
were recommitted to him, with authority to organize a congregation. At 
the meeting of Classis in 1906 in Bethel Reformed Church, Stanly County, 
Rev. W. H. Causey presented the following report, which was received 
and adopted: “On September 8, 1905, we organized a congregation at 
Waughtown, North Carolina, with a membership of fourteen. We have not 
taken any steps towards building, because we have been waiting for the 
action of the Board of Home Missions with reference to this place. Since 
the organization was effected we have been preaching in the Baptist 
Church of Waughtown as much as we could for our people. The congre- 
gation as such has no contribution for Classis since practically all the mem- 
bers contributed their money through Hebron congregation up until this 
time. Our members at Waughtown are excellent people, loyal to the Re- 
formed Church, and very anxious for a church of their own in which to 
worship God.” 

The new congregation was entrusted to the care of Rev. W. H. Causey. 

The Classis met in Burlington in 1907, and Mr. Causey made the follow- 
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ing report: “I preached for the Waughtown people a number of times, 
visited them, and administered to them in sacred things as best I could.” 

The action taken in the 1907 meeting of Classis was to place the Waugh- 
town mission under the care of the committee of supply of the Upper 
Davidson charge, or the pastor of the said charge, Mr. Causey having re- 
signed this charge. The Upper Davidson charge supply committee was 
appointed to consist of the following ministers: Revs. J. C. Leonard, D.D., 
I. S. Ditzler, and D. E. Bowers. 

At Concord in 1908 this committee made the following report: “One 
member (Rev. D. E. Bowers) has held several services for the Waugh- 
town mission. He finds the town a promising place for us to plant a 
mission. We sincerely hope that Classis may be able to do something to 
place the mission on a solid basis.” 

At this same meeting a call from Bethel Reformed Church of High 
Point to Rev. D. E. Bowers was confirmed, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to install him pastor. The following supplementary action was 
taken: The Waughtown Church was committed to the care of Rev. D. E. 
Bowers with instructions to reorganize the congregation and build a house 
of worship. The sum of $300 was appropriated towards the support of 
Rev. D. E. Bowers in the service of these two missions, provided the 
missions raise at least $175 towards his support. 

At Greensboro in 1909 Rev. D. E. Bowers submitted the following en- 
couraging report: “We entered upon our duties as pastor of Zion Re- 
formed Church, Waughtown, last May. Our first duty was to carry out the 
instruction of Classis and reorganize the congregation. This we did June 7, 
1908. The growth of the mission has been entirely satisfactory in every 
way. We have a splendid membership. Every member is in the Sunday 
school, and every one communed during the year. The pastor’s salary was 
paid in full, and also the apportionment. Eight persons were added to the 
church during the year. We have sustained a loss of one. Our most pressing 
need is a church. To God be all the praise.” At the Greensboro meeting in 
1909 the Waughtown church was continued in the care of Rev. D. E. 
Bowers, and the sum of $250 was donated to be used in the building of a 
church. Afterwards the sum was made $500. 

The first service was conducted by Rev. D. E. Bowers on the day of 
reorganization, June 7, 1908, in one of God’s first temples, in the open 
under the blue sky. However, this service was held under a brush arbor 
on Light Street. The ruling elders chosen were John S. Wear and Albert 
A. Long; deacons, Lewis P. Long and George A. Wear. The congregation 
worshiped regularly under this brush arbor through the summer and late 
in the autumn until the chill frosts made it too uncomfortable to conduct 
the worship out-of-doors, when the necessity of better arrangements made 
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itself evident. Some friend offered to donate a lot on Waughtown Street, 
but investigation proved that a clear title could not be secured. An inter- 
esting note in one of the early records makes this statement: “Besides 
Sanballat opposed our building a church near him on the ground that it 
would damage him.” 

In 1908 a lot was purchased on Waughtown Street at a cost of $500, 
the lot occupied by thé present ‘handsome house of worship. In October, 
1908, the members “built a plain chapel on this lot 20 feet by 30 feet in 
size, at a cost of -a-dittle less than $90. It was constructed out of un- 
dressed lumber, and benches without. backs were installed. The devout 
people were now protected from the rains and the cold winds, and they 
were happy in their humble place of worship. The name of the new 
organization was changed from Zion Reformed Church to the First Re- 
formed Church of Winston-Salem. On the day of the reorganization, 
June 7, 1908, the Sunday school started out under the superintendence of 
Mr. John S. Wear and he continued its blessed work down to the day 
of his death. 

A new chapter in the history of this work was written when the Classis 
of North Carolina met in Bethel Reformed Church, High Point, Decem- 
ber 14, 1909. At that time Bethel Church in High Point and a new congre- 
gation north of Thomasville, Zion Reformed Church, were constituted the 
Bethel-Zion charge under Rev. D. E. Bowers as pastor. In this same 
meeting Hebron Church was detached from the Upper Davidson charge, 
and Hebron and the First Church of Winston-Salem were constituted 
the Waughtown charge. This charge made earnest overtures to Mr. 
Bowers to become pastor, but he felt constrained to be the pastor of 
Bethel-Zion charge. In the meantime the Waughtown charge was enrolled 
by the Board of Missions and Rev. A. S. Peeler was commissioned as the 
pastor. 

The actual construction of the new church was commenced in the sum- 
mer of 1909. Mr. Bowers solicited money among the members and friends 
in Waughtown and elsewhere. The cornerstone was laid September 28, 
1909. Rey. A. 5S. Peeler entered upon the work the first of thesyearerano: 
He was installed as pastor March 17, 1910, by Revs. J. C. Leonard, D. E. 
Bowers and L. A. Peeler. The first service was held in the new church 
May 29, 1910, Rev. D. E. Bowers, who had rendered such valiant service in 
the founding of the work, being accorded the honor of preaching the 
sermon. The little flock rejoiced greatly in this happy fruition of prayerful 
and devoted labors. The cost of the church property was $4,000, with 
a debt of only $100, which was paid off within only a few months. The 
dedication of the new church was held March 19, 1911. The sermon of 
consecration was preached by Dr. J. C. Leonard, of Lexington. The 
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act of dedication was performed by the pastor, Rev. A. S. Peeler. In the 
afternoon a great popular service was conducted, in which seven ministers 
took part, and brought hearty greetings from their congregations. 

Rev. A. S. Peeler remained in the charge only until October, 1911. The 
charge again turned to Rev. D. E. Bowers, who had already done so much 
for the Waughtown church, and extended a call to him to become pastor. 
The call was confirmed December 27, 1911, and Mr. Bowers entered upon 
the work in January, 1912. The beneficent ministry of this dear brother 
continued in the charge until his death which occurred October 28, 1921. 
The funeral was conducted from the church Sunday afternoon, October 
30, amid great throngs of mourners who filled the auditorium and the 
grounds around the church. The sermon was preached by Dr. J. C. 
Leonard. The death of this loyal and devoted brother was a distinct loss 
to this church. 

Dr. J. M. L. Lyerly became pastor of the church May 1, 1922, and con- 
tinued less than a year, until his untimely death March 17, 1923. 

Rey. A. C. Peeler began his work under auspicious circumstances Octo- 
ber 1, 1923. Splendid activity was in evidence on the part of both pastor 
and people, eventuating in the building of a strong congregation and 
also the construction of a magnificent temple of worship, which was dedi- 
Gated tonGod June 10, 1928, in charge of Rev. A. C. Peeler, pastor. The 
consecration sermon was preached in the morning by Dr. Charles E. 
Schaeffer, of Philadelphia, Superintendent of Missions, and the sermon 
in the evening closing the dedication festivities was preached by Dr. J. C. 
Leonard, of Lexington. The cost of the building was $75,000. 

A bulletin issued by the church contains the following interesting 
history : 

“On June 7, 1925, the last services were held in the old church. This was 
a very sad and solemn service to the older members as they looked back to 
the days of struggles and a small beginning, but hopes brightened to look 
into the future and see a more beautiful Temple to worship God in. 

“Rev. A. S. Peeler, the pastor at the time of building, who preached the 
first sermon was present and brought the message in this closing service. 
In two weeks time the work of razing the old church was complete. June 
29, at the close of the evening service, the entire congregation, old and 
young, took part in the ground breaking service for the new church, this 
was a time of rejoicing and high hopes. 

“August 17, 1925, after prayer by the pastor asking God’s blessings 
upon the undertaking the act of building was begun. Under the direction of 
M. E. Ballard, brick contractor, Mrs. J. S. Wear and husband laid the first 
brick. (They also laid the first brick in the former building.) Following 
these the pastor and more than thirty of the members each laid a brick. 
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From June 7 to January 1, 1926, the congregation was without a house of 
Worship, but regular services were conducted in a tent on the back of 
the lot. 

“It was a day of rejoicing on the first Sunday in January, 1926, the 
home-sick congregation went into the basement of the new building not 
yet complete to hold their first service, celebrating the Holy Communion 
of their Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. During this time the work of com- 
pletion went steadily forward with the hope of being able to dedicate soon.” 

After a fruitful ministry of fourteen years, Rev. A. C. Peeler resigned 
late in 1937. Rev. R. C. Whisenhunt began his pastorate March 1, 1938. 
Present membership, 214; Sunday school, 250. 


17, ZION CHURCH, DAvipson CouNTY 


Rev. Wm. H. McNairy became pastor of the Thomasville charge April, 
1908, the churches of the charge being Heidelberg (Thomasville), Cal- 
vary, and Emanuel. This minister of the Gospel~was always active and 
energetic in the kingdom of Christ. He was always known as an organizer 
and builder. So it is not surprising that soon after taking up his residence in 
Thomasville, he began to look around for new fields of service. He found 
such an opening in a community northwest of the city, about two and a 
half miles distant, near what is now Hasty Consolidated School. He 
found there great need for an organized church, and the people of the 
community urged him to begin such an enterprise. The first service of 
worship was held in the home of J. T. Mendenhall in the autumn of 1908, 
and in connection with that service Zion Reformed Church was organized. 
J. T. Mendenhall, John W. Veach and L. W. Johnston were elected 
Elders; W. A. Ensley, Everett W. Saintsing, and Henry Culler were 
elected Deacons. The services were held regularly on Sunday afternoons 
in the homes of Mr. Mendenhall and others of the community until the 
house of worship was ready for occupancy in the spring of 1909. There 
were thirty people present when the congregation was organized in the 
home of J. T. Mendenhall. 

At the annual meeting of the Classis of North Carolina April 27-May 
I, 1909, Zion Church sent up an overture asking to be received into that 
ecclesiastical body. The church was received and placed on the roll of the 
Classis. Another request from Zion Church was for $200 towards the 
building of their new church then under construction. The request was 
cheerfully granted. The church reported a membership of fifty-two earnest 
Christians. The new congregation was placed under the pastoral care of 
Rev. D. E. Bowers, pastor of Bethel Church, High Point, Rev. W. H. Mc- 
Nairy being forced to give up pastoral work for a season on account of the 
condition of his eyes. 
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Rev. D. E. Bowers served Zion Church until a rearrangement of 
charges was made a couple years later. He was succeeded by Rev. C. C. 
Wagoner in 1913. The Emanuel charge, as it is yet at this time, was formed 
July 1, 1913, consisting of Emanuel, Calvary, and Zion churches. Rev. 
J. B. Swartz became pastor of the charge March 16, 1914. His successors 
have been the following: Revs. D. C. Cox, 5S. W. Whitener, S. C. Safrit, 
heeb.notner, W. C.-Lyerly. 

Zion Church is composed of progressive Christian people. In 1925 a 
Sunday school section was built to the rear and sides of the church, giving 
splendid accommodations to the growing Sunday school. A hot-air heating 
system was installed for the whole plant. A tower was built in 1934, and a 
bell was placed in the belfry. The young people’s classes of the Sunday 
school secured money for a new pulpit and chairs, and the pulpit was 
unveiled in a beautiful ceremony September 22, 1935. Rev. Kendall B. 
Shoffner preached the first sermon from this pulpit. The service was a most 
impressive one, beginning the annual evangelistic services. The prospect 
for the future is most encouraging. 

Under the guidance of Rev. Wm. C. Lyerly modern pews were installed 
in the church in 1938, and the whole building was renovated. This congre- 
gation has a mind to work, and conscientious Christian work always brings 
rich rewards. 


Total membership, 195; Sunday school, 263. 


18. BETHLEHEM CHURCH, DAVIDSON COUNTY 


Bethlehem Church is situated near the famous “Gum Tree” on one of 
the Winston-Salem highways near the Davidson-Forsyth County line. 
Rev. D. E. Bowers was pastor of the Waughtown and Hebron churches. 
He felt deeply the need of religious services in the community about the 
“Gum Tree.” And so he aroused the interest of the neighborhood to the 
extent that the people erected a brush arbor under which to hold services 
when the weather was suitable for out-of-doors worship. September 9, 
1913, Mr. Bowers conducted the first service in this brush arbor, called in 
former years a “stand.” The place was out in the open country. “The 
groves were God’s first temples.” Three hundred people attended that first 
hour of worship. The people were happy in the singing of familiar hymns, 
in the reading of the Holy Bible, in offering prayer, and in hearing a fine 
Gospel sermon preached by Rev. D. E. Bowers, a minister whom they had 
already learned to love and to trust. | 

So by the time the Classis met in Rockwell in eighty-fourth annual 
sessions, April 29, 1914, an overture went up from the interested people 
in the “Gum Tree” community to be organized into a Reformed Church 
under the name of Bethlehem Reformed Church. The request was 
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granted. Rev. David E. Bowers was instructed to organize the church, the 
said congregation to be incorporated with the Waughtown charge. The 
next year the minister reported the organization of Bethlehem Reformed 
Church September 22, 1914, with twenty-eight charter members. It 
should be remembered that the house of worship was built before the con- 
gregation was organized. It was also an unusual proceeding to dedicate 
a church prior to the organization of a congregation. Though not yet 
officially organized, the people wished the church which they had already 
built and paid for to be dedicated as Bethlehem Reformed Church. They 
wished the congregation then to be organized at such time as Rev. D. E. 
Bowers should decide upon. This course was accordingly followed. The 
date selected was May 31, 1914. The formal laying of the cornerstone had 
also been deferred until this day, and at 11 A.M. the sermon was preached 
by Rev. J. A. Palmer, and the beautiful ceremonies of the placing of the 
cornerstone were conducted by Rev. D. E. Bowers. At two o’clock in the 
afternoon the dedication sermon was preached by Dr. J. C. Leonard, and 
the act of dedication was performed by Mr. Bowers, who had charge of all 
the services of the day. The auditorium was crowded and many people 
stood on the grounds round about the building. The inspiring music of the 
day was in charge of Prof. A. T. Delap, a truly great man who had been 
brought up only a few miles from the site of this church. 

Michael C. Bodenhamer and Julius Gardner were elected elders, and 
Joseph P. Ray and Rufus Gardner deacons at the organization. Rev. D. E. 
Bowers continued as pastor of Bethlehem Church until his death, which 
occurred October 28, 1921. Dr. J. M. L. Lyerly became, pastor oietne 
Waughtown charge, including Bethlehem Church, May 1, 1922, and served 
until his death, March 17, 1923. Rev. A. C. Peeler began hisspastorate 
October 1, 1923. He resigned near the close of 1937. Under his guidance 
the congregation built a Sunday school section to the church and other- 
wise renovated and beautified the property. Rev. R. C. Whisenhunt has 
been in charge of the congregation since March 1, 1938. 

Present membership, 81; Sunday school, 141. 


19. MEmMorIAL CHURCH, WINSTON-SALEM 


At an adjourned meeting of the Classis of North Carolina in Thomas- 
ville, May 15, 1913, there was discussion of Winston-Salem as a desirable 
point in which missionary work should be undertaken. This city was re- 
ferred to Rev. David E. Bowers for investigation and study. At the annual 
meeting of Classis in 1914, following the report of Rev. D. E. Bowers, 
the interest was continued in his care. The following supplementary 
action was taken: “Resolved, That a committee consisting of Revs. J. C. 
Leonard, D. E. Bowers and J. D. Andrew be appointed with instructions 
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to urge upon the Board of Missions, through the Superintendent, Rev. 
C. E. Schaeffer, D.D., the importance of Winston-Salem as a mission 
point and to ask the enrollment of the same.” There came also to Classis in 
1914, a request from certain members of the Reformed Church living in 
this city for the sum of $850 with which to purchase a lot for a mission 
to be established in Winston-Salem. An appropriation for $850 was 
granted. 

All this demonstrates the mission-consciousness which permeated the 
Classis of North Carolina. Plans were shaping rapidly for a second 
mission in one of the larger cities of the State. Rev. D. E. Bowers called 
Rev. J. C. Leonard, chairman of the committee on the enrollment of this 
second mission in the city, to go over Winston-Salem with him with a 
view to selecting a proper location. This was done, and the two men 
agreed upon a lot at the intersection of two streets which later was 
purchased and on which the beautiful house of worship was erected. 
The lot cost $1,700; half was paid by Classis and half by the Board of 
Misssions. The following year, 1915, Rev. D. E. Bowers and the commit- 
tee reported that the former had organized a Sunday school January 24, 
1915, and that he looked after this interest until Rev. H. A. M. Hols- 
houser was secured to become pastor. The committee reported that they 
had been successful in securing enrollment of Winston-Salem for this 
second mission by the Board of Missions and the appointment of Rev. 
H. A. M. Holshouser as missionary, and that he organized a congrega- 
tion with nine charter members April 1, 1915. This congregation under the 
name, “Schlatter Memorial Reformed Church,” asked the Classis to grant 
$1,000 towards their proposed church. The Classis granted the request by 
establishing two “Gift Church Building Funds of $500 each.” The mis- 
sionary was also given permission to canvass the churches of the Classis 
for additional money, to keep a record of such money and its source, the 
same to go through the Board of Home Missions and credited to the 
Classis of North Carolina as additional Gift Church Building Funds. The 
author does not have a report of the amount of money so raised, but it 
was a considerable sum and went into the construction of the church. The 
cornerstone was laid October 15, 1916. 

The church, which was later called simply “Memorial Reformed 
Church,” is located at the corner of Banner Avenue and Hollyrood 
Street. It was organized in a store building one block away at the 
corner of Arcadia Avenue and Hollyrood Street. The first pastor, Rev. 
H. A. M. Holshouser, Ph.D., was in charge from April 1, 1915, until July 
fmrOl7-s October, 1,,19017, Rey. G~ E. Plott became the missionary, but 
remained only until February 1, 1923. He was succeeded by Rev. O. B. 
Michael, S.T.D., who entered the field May 15, 1923. He resigned in 1920, 
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and was succeeded by Rev. W. H. Causey, D.D., 1930. This pastorate ended 
June 1, 1936. Rev. George E. Dillinger took up the work June 20, 1937, 
and served the church until May 15, 1939. Rev. Terrell M. Shoffner ac- 
cepted a call from this church and entered upon the pastorate July 2, 
1939. 

During the pastorate of Rev. G. E. Plott the church building was fin- 
ished, thus carrying out the original plans and specifications. The services 
of dedication were held the third Sunday in March, 1920, in charge of the 
pastor, Rev. G. E. Plott. The sermon was preached by the Superintendent 
of Missions, Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer, of Philadelphia. During the same 
pastorate a commodious personage was built on that part of the church lot 
which faces Hollyrood Street. 

In 1938, under the guidance of Rev. George E. Dillinger, the interior 
of the church was greatly improved. New overhead ceiling was put in, 
the choir loft was enlarged, the windows and doors were repaired. The 
whole interior of the church was repainted, as well as the wood-work of 
the exterior. The cost amounted to $1,500. Reconsecration services were 
held the fifth Sunday in October, 1938, Rev. Wm. F. DeLong, D.D., Treas- 
urer of the Board of Home Missions, Philadelphia, preaching the sermon. 
Rev. G. E. Plott and Rev. O. B. Michael, S.T.D., former pastorswaeliy— 
ered addresses at the evening services. The property of the congregation 
is appraised at $75,000. The primary energies of Revs. O. B. Michael and 
W. H. Causey were given to building the membership of church and church 
school. 

When the Sunday school section of the building was ready for occu- 
pancy, Dr. H. A. M. Holshouser sent the Reformed Church Standard the 
following report: 

“On Sunday, April 29, 1917, a part of the beautiful modern building 
was dedicated. The church auditorium is yet to be completed. When this is 
finished with its art windows and furnished as planned, it will be equal to 
any church building in the North Carolina Classis. At the I1:00 A.M. 
service the pastor with a few touching and impressive words and after the 
form of our church dedicated the house. Following this Mr. J. S. Wise, 
Treasurer of the Board of Home Missions, addressed the congregation, his 
subject being, “The Democracy of the Reformed Church.’ Mr. Wise is a 
pleasant and interesting speaker ; he handled his theme in a masterly way. 
At 3:30 another service was held, with Dr. J. C. Leonard of Lexington 
the principal speaker. His subject was, ‘The Power of the Church in the 
Community.’ We do not remember having ever heard a more forceful and 
appropriate address. Other speakers at this place were: Rev. D. E. 
Bowers of Waughtown and his elder, Mr. Crowder; Revs. C. C. Williams 
and P. M. Mock of the Methodist Church; Mr. C. D. Crouch and Mr. 
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EB. E. Knouse of the Moravian Church. The 7:30 p.m. service was in 
charge of Mr. Wise, his subject, ‘Home Missions.’ His audience soon 
found that he was a specialist here, gentle, tender, yet forceful. All were 
delighted. 

“At all these services Mr. Wise asked for pledges to assist the Mission 
financially and some were forthcoming. In all we had a pleasant day and 
believe that the small flock will before long grow into a large one and be 
in position to repay the help so kindly given by the Board. Pastor and peo- 
ple will welcome Mr. Wise again at any time.” 

Church membership, 104; Sunday school, 195. 


20. First CHURCH, ASHEBORO, RANDOLPH COUNTY 


Prior to 1938, a number of Reformed families having moved into 
Asheboro, and finding no church of their denomination, insisted on the 
Sreanizationeon a church of their faith in that city. The subject of the 
organization of a congregation in Asheboro had been introduced and 
discussed in several former meetings of the Eastern District Ministers’ 
Association. Then it was formally decided in 1938 to overture the Classis 
of North Carolina to sponsor the organization of a congregation in this 
fast-growing town. The Classis took favorable action in its meeting in 
Salisbury, May 31, 1938, and placed the interest.in the care of Rev. A. 
Odell Leonard, who has fostered the movement from its inception. This 
interest was to be served in conjunction with his duties as pastor of the 
Second Reformed Church of Lexington and Hebron Reformed Church, 
Winston-Salem, R. 4. The Classis appropriated $300 toward the expenses 
of the project for the months of June, July and August. 

Rev. Mr. Leonard conferred with ministerial student A. Gail Holt, 
senior at Catawba College, on his way home from this meeting of the 
Classis and secured his services for the three summer months. Rev. Mr. 
Leonard and student Holt held the first public service of our church in the 
Pugh Funeral Home on Worth Street, Asheboro, Sunday afternoon, June 
T2))1026, with 38 present. The sermon was from the text found in 
I Thessalonians 5: 16-23, on the theme, “God’s Rejoicing Soul.” 

The congregation was organized July 3, 1938, in the chapel of the 
Pugh Funeral Home. Rev. A. O. Leonard preached the sermon from 
mekces212 Revs. T1. L: Hesperman or First Church, High Point; W. C. 
ieverly. Emanuel charge, Thomasville, and J. A. Palmer, Heidelberg 
Church, Thomasville, were present at this service. R. Curtis Cope and 
Shuford Plott were elected Elders, and E. C. Swing and H. A. Essick, 
Deacons. It was decided to hold ordination and installation of these officers 
along with Holy Communion, the reception of members and the organiza- 
tion of the Sunday school July 17, 1938. 
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The following charter members were received July 17: Charles H. 
Swing, Mrs. C. H. Swing, E. C. Swing, Miss Lena Swing, Calvin Swing, 
Fred Swing, Agnes Swing, Richard Swing, Edward L. Hedrick, Shuford 
Plott, Mrs. Shuford Plott, Bill Wilson, Mrs. Bill Wilson, R. C. Cope, 
Mrs. R. C. Cope, Doris Cope, Mrs. Sulon Hunt, Miss Virginia Swing, 
George Fritts, Kathleen Fritts, H. A. Essick, Mrs. H. A. Essick, Miss 
Nell Berrier, Mrs: Carl McRae,-Mrs. >Pearl CGollins#Grovemeomy erm 
Mrs. Grover Snyder, Mrs. H. R. Moon, Henry Freeman Miller, Wade 
Clifton Miller, Evelyn Miller, Mrs. Della Miller, Miss Harriet Gates, 
L. A. Hughes, Mrs. L. A. Hughes, Iris’ Lee ughesse dyeee ae ee 
Ray Hull, Mrs. W. B. Hunsucker, Lawrence Calloway, Mrs. Lawrence 
Calloway, Bob Pickett, Mrs. Bob Pickett, and Mrs. Rom Sanders. Also 
the following were elected to church offices on the same date: Vice 
President of the Consistory, H. A. Essick; Secretary of the Consistory, 
EB. C. Swing; Financial’ Secretary, Mrs Hl. Av Ussick m@ouseeariona| 
Treasurer, Mrs. Bill Wilson; Sunday school superintendent, R. Curtis 
Cope; Sunday school secretary, Miss Virginia Swing; and Sunday school 
treasurer, Shuford Plott. The following teachers were appointed: Ray 
Hull, the adult group; Mrs. Ray Hull, the young people; Mrs. R. C. Cope, 
the children; Mrs. H. A. Essick, the cradle roll. 

The Board of Home Missions had labored at great disadvantage during 
several poor financial years. Only a few missions had been enrolled any- 
where. It was recognized that the Classis of North Carolina offered many 
inviting points, but there were not sufficient funds to justify entering into 
these towns, cities and country districts. In conversation with Dr. Charles 
E. Schaeffer, Superintendent of Missions, during the sessions of the Gen- 
eral Synod in Columbus, Ohio, in 1938, one of the North Carolina dele- 
gates enlisted the sympathetic interest of this leader of missionary work 
in behalf of Asheboro. The Superintendent suggested that a representa- 
tive come before the Board of Missions at the July meeting. 

Rev. A. Odell Leonard was requested by the Executive Committee of 
the Classis of North Carolina to appear before the Board of Home Mis- 
sions of the Reformed Church in the United States at its 1938 June meeting 
in Philadelphia to ask for the enrollment of Asheboro and an appropria- 
tion for the work. This he did. The Mission was enrolled and an appro- 
priation of $50 per month was made to begin October 1, 1938. The Board 
commissioned Rev. A. Odell Leonard missionary. 

October 2, 1938, a congregational meeting was held in the Capitol Thea- 
tre of Asheboro, on Fayetteville Street (where the congregation met after 
the removal of the Pugh Funeral Home), at which time a motion was 
passed asking the Classis of North Carolina for a gift of $2,000 toward 
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the erection of a church edifice. The Classis granted the request in its 
October meeting held in Daniel’s Church, Lincoln County. 


First Church, Asheboro, Rev. A. Odell Leonard, pastor. 


In a congregational meeting held November 6, 1938, it was unani- 
mously decided to finance the proposed church building through the Build- 
ing and Loan. Subscriptions for financing Building and Loan were se- 
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cured in this meeting and the remainder was to be completed in the fol- 
lowing week. The details of the plan were left to the Consistory, which 
decided November 20, 1938, to take out fifty shares of Building and Loan 
with the association whose secretary was W. A. Bunch. Those shares were 
paid back to March, 1938. 

A committee composed of R. C. Cope, Shuford Plott, H. A. Essick, 
E. C. Swing, Ray Hull and E. L. Hedrick, previously appointed to recom- 
mend a location for the proposed church, reported favorably on a lot 
large enough for church and parsonage at the corner of Randolph Ave- 
nue and Cliff Road. The purchase price was to be $800. The report was 
adopted and the lot was unanimously agreed upon. The congregation 
instructed Rev. A. O. Leonard to name a building committee. The follow- 
ing were appointed: L. A. Hughes, Chairman; C. H. Swing, Mrs. Ray 
Hull, Lawrence Calloway, and Bill Wilson. The building committee secured 
the services of John James Croft, Jr., as architect to draw plans and specifi- 
cations for the proposed edifice. These were drawn and presented to the 
committee for confirmation. 

After bids had been submitted by several contractors, the committee 
felt that it would be wise to engage Mr. Clyde A. Wood, a local contrac- 
tor, to construct the church building. An agreement was reached with 
Mr. Wood, and ground was broken the last week in April, 1939. The 
pouring of the footing and further construction of the building followed 
immediately. 

Student Holt came as resident assistant pastor for the summer of 1939, 
and Mr. Leonard and he spent the summer in raising necessary funds 
and building up a list of people not definitely connected with any local 
church in addition to the regular pastoral duties. Morning Sunday school 
and Worship services were held regularly. Rev. Mr. Leonard and Mr. 
Holt preached on alternate Sundays. 


CHAPTER VIII 


PLeNen to tO EeGh NT RAW DISTPRIC Ty: GLASSES 
OPPNORGESCAROEINA! 


I. GRACE (Lower Stone) CHurcH, Rowan County 


Lower Stone Church in Rowan County and Leonard’s (Pilgrim) 
Church in Davidson County are the two oldest Reformed churches in this 
section of North Carolina. Their history has been quite well preserved and 
was several years ago put into permanent form in the “Historic Sketch of 
the Reformed Church in North Carolina.” These churches date back to 
1760 or earlier. The house of worship, the historic Lower Stone Reformed 
Church, dates back to 1795—the long period of 144 years. For forty years 
prior to that date the congregation occupied a log church, called the 
“Hickory Church,” which was erected in 1754 or 1755. The statement has 
at times been made that the old Hickory Church was a union church, 
jointly owned by the Reformed and Lutherans. But this is a mistake. 

There were members of the Lutheran Church in the community; but 
there were no Lutheran ministers anywhere in North Carolina in those 
early years. Rev. Adolph Nussman was the first Lutheran minister to 
become a settled pastor in this community and in the State, and the year 
of his coming was 1773. But from 1739 there were Reformed ministers 
who officiated regularly to the scattered communities of settlers in this 
part of the state. In this particular community the Reformed Church 
was strong from the beginning of the first settlements, there being many 
Reformed families and many strong and active young men and women. 
They lived on Little Buffalo, Dutch Buffalo, Bear Creek, Cold Water, 
Jenny Wolf and Dutch Second Creek, and were connected with this church, 
though many of them lived at long distances from their beloved “meeting 
house.” 

The people of our times may well learn a lesson of church devotion from 
the days of our fathers. The people then “were glad when it was said 
unto them, ‘let us go into the house of the Lord’.” The church was literally 
“the house of God” to those people, and they were glad to travel long dis- 
tances to attend worship in those far-gone days. They did not have the 
means of travel characteristic of our times. They went in wagons, on 
horseback, quite commonly on foot—frequently bare-footed in summer 
time. But they went and they found great joy in the worship of the Lord. 

When the Hickory Church had grown strong and flourishing, the 
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desire for a more commodious and substantial building matured into 
purpose and developed into plan. A tract of sixteen acres of land was 
secured from Lorentz Lingle for the sum of £5 English money, now $25 
in American money. This was part of a large tract of land granted to 
the said Lingle by the Earl of Granville, one of the original Lords Pro- 
prietors who claimed his interest from the Crown of England. This deed 
was made in February, 1774, and conveys the land to Andrew Holshouser 
and John Lippard for the use of the “Calvin Congregation.” Later to 
make the title doubly secure the original trustees transferred the land to 
Jacob Fisher and John Casper. Here the church is calledy DhesGetmian 
Presbyterian Congregation on Second Creek in the Dutch Settlement.” 

Now, an apparent and strange circumstance is the fact that the Lorentz 
Lingle deed made by the Earl of Granville in 1761 included the Hickory 
Church lands. This, however, is clear to students of history. Many of the 
settlers were “squatters” on the Granville lands. Some of the churches 
were also “squatters,” as is the fact in this instance. It was difficult to 
come into touch with Henry McCulloh, or some other agent of the Earl of 
Granville, who owned thousands of acres here. This explains why Mr. 
Lingle gave a deed to Mr. Holshouser and Mr. Lippard who were the 
trustees of the Hickory Church. He was not really selling to them a part 
of his land; he was giving them legal title to the lands already laid off and 
claimed by the church. 

The story of the building of this church is full of interest. The stone was 
quarried from some vein or slate ridge in the vicinity. The walls are mas- 
sive, measuring 32 inches at the ground, 27 inches at the floor, and 21 
inches at the gallery. The building is 40 feet by 50 feet, and the walls are 
27 feet high, with 12-foot gables. More than twenty years elapsed before 
the building was completed, reminding us of the long series of years in the 
construction of some of the great cathedrals. The long time required was 
no doubt due to the fact that the Revolutionary War was in progress dur- 
ing a part of this period. Securing necessary funds was quite a task. 
Besides the direct gifts of the people, fairs were held from which some 
revenue was secured. In 1797 the Synod was overtured by this congre- 
gation to take up a collection for the building fund of the church, but the 
request was not granted. 

Another disadvantage was that there was no pastor living in the com- 
munity to look after the work. Rev. Samuel Weyberg now having his 
time taken up with teaching and serving the Cabarrus churches and those 
on Abbott’s Creek across the Yadkin River, and Rev. Andrew Loretz, of 
Lincoln County, being able to visit them only at intervals of several months. 
The work was not finally completed until late in the year 1800, and some 
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details were left until even later years. The church was finally dedicated 
in 1811, during the pastorate of Rev. George Boger. Rev. Andrew Loretz 
preached the sermon. 

The style of architecture of this church is peculiar to that period. The 
floor was laid with smooth stones, and these remained in place until 1871. 
The pulpit was in the usual design of the goblet, with the overhead sound- 
ing-board. There were galleries on three sides. While Rev. R. F. Crooks 
was pastor the ancient pulpit was removed and one of modern design 
was installed. Later on other improvements were made, including a belfry 
and bell. During the pastorate of Rev. C. B. Heller the parsonage and its 
surroundings were beautified and improved to an amount of over $400, and 
the ancient cemetery was enlarged to more than twice its former size, 
inclosing the church within its bounds. 

During the pastorate of Rev. Paul Barringer the centennial of the 
church was observed on the 2d, 3d and 4th of August, 1895. Addresses 
were delivered by Rev. Dr. Cyrus Cort of Wyoming, Delaware, Rev. Dr. 
em witoveor japan, kev: Dr: J.C. Clapp of Newton, Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Murphy of Hickory, Rev. B. F. Davis of Concord and Rev. C. B. Heller 
of Mt. Crawford, Virginia, a former pastor. 

Over each of the three doors is a verse in German. Translated into 
English they are as follows: 


OvER THE NortuH Door 


“We go into our house of God 
With heartfelt joy, in and out, 
God permits us still to find 
The precious Treasure, the Word of Life, 
Here He shows us Heaven’s gate, 
The forgiveness of our sins. 
Graces @hiurcling 


OvER THE WEsT Door 


“Let thy Word in Zion resound, 

Go with each one, out and in; 

And when, in throngs, we tread 
Where the service of God is held, 

Oh, do Thou bless us, Lord; 

Grant also faithful Ministers, 

Who Thy Word pure with profit teach, 
And the world to Thee convert. 

Grace Church: 7 
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OVER THE SOUTH Door 


“To the glory of God has been built, 

The Church which you here behold, 

By a people who God confess, 

And name themselves after Jesus Christ; 
Who are also incorporated with Him, 
And they call themselves ‘The Reformed, 
nos, Creates (aiid Ware aah” 


To the right of the south door is the face of a dial chiseled on the face of 
a smooth blue stone, and on this is the inscription: “Im Yahre Christi 
1795, that is: “In the year of our Lord 1705.” The hands ofmnesclock 
point to the hour 9:30. This no doubt means that the walls of the house were 
finished at that hour on a certain day in the year 1795. An old German 
record reads as follows in English: 


“IMMANUEL 


“With the help of the triune God have those who are herewith con- 
nected succeeded thus far that the building was commenced and com- 
pleted. We herewith announce to our posterity who those were who under- 
took and brought it to completion, and upon what grounds this church 
was built, and who at this time were in control. 

“Tt. This church was built on the principal ground and cornerstone 
Jesus Christ, who has revealed His holy teachings and mysteries to His be- 
lieving ones, and Dr. Calvin and Zwingli who have made us acquainted 
with the valuable understanding of Jesus Christ, and according to their 
doctrine we call ourselves Evangelical Reformed. 

“2. This house was built in the State of North Carolina, Rowan County, 
which is called the Salzburger district, over which Governor William 
Davie now reigns. But unfortunately our government of the whole four- 
teen states is not founded on our faith in Jesus Christ. But anyone who 
believes in one God, and not in the Holy Trinity, can get so far as to be 
President, be he a Jew, heathen or Christian, it is all the same. 

“2. This house shall be called Grace Church, because the eternal life 
and the means of grace for the same are gifts from God the Father through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“4. This house shall, if God give us grace, be dedicated by our beloved 
pastor who has served us already six years—namely, Rev. Pastor Andrew 
Loretz, who was born a brother of the House of God, as a member of the 
Canton of Zurich, a Swiss from Europe. 

“s. For this edifice a building committee was elected who were mem- 
bers of the congregation—namely, Sir George Henry Berger and John 
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Sifford. They considered the burden too great and they therefore de- 
clined and it was not undertaken. Finally the consistory undertook the 
work—namely, Elders Jacob Fisher and John Casper and the Deacons 
Franz Lingle and John Fisher who with the aid of the congregation were 
their own building masters until the church was completed.” 

This paper was evidently written in 1798, because that was the year in 
which Wm. R. Davie was Governor. This would indicate the high esteem 
also in which Rev. Andrew Loretz was held by the congregation. He 
was not the pastor at the time of this writing, but had served the congre- 
gation six years from 1789 to 1795. It is likely that the writers of this 
document expected the church to be dedicated in the year 1798 or 1799. 
There is no record to show why this plan was not carried out, but prob- 
ably further disappointment was met in collecting funds. As already stated, 
the Synod failed to grant the funds asked for in 1797. But the desire of 
having Rev. Andrew Loretz dedicate the church was realized, even though 
the dedication was deferred until 1811. 

The congregation is in possession of fairly good records from 1782. 
Mr. Jacob Fisher presented to the church in 1782 a large blank book for 
the record of baptisms. The name of the first child recorded in this record 
is Anna Maria Maurer (Mowery). She was the daughter of Frederick 
Maurer, and was born May 7, 1782; the date of the baptism is October 20, 
1782. On the same date the twin daughters of David Kluttz, Anna Maria 
and Catharine, born September 9, 1782, were also baptized. The officiating 
clergyman was, of course, Rev. Samuel Suther. 

The terms of the first pastorates are not recorded. Rev. Christian Theus, 
who lived over the South Carolina border, made occasional missionary 
journeys to the German settlements in North Carolina as early as 1755. 
He must have known of the “Dutch settlement on Second Creek” and vis- 
ited those Germans. Rev. James Martin preached for the dispersed Ger- 
mans in 1759 and subsequent years, and Rev. Richard Dupert came in 
1764. These ministers preached to all the congregations of Reformed peo- 
ple in North Carolina and the upper part of South Carolina. Rev. Samuel 
Suther located in North Carolina in 1768 and preached for the Mecklen- 
burg (now Cabarrus), Rowan and Guilford congregations for eighteen 
years, with occasional assistance from Rev. Christian Theus. The follow- 
ing dates from 1768 are approximately correct: 
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Rev. W. C. Rankin, the Classical missionary, supplied this church in 
1835 and 1836. Rev. Gilbert Lane was associated with Rev. Thornton 
Butler during a short period in the years 1856-1857. Rev. John Ingle was 
supply about six months during Rev. Thornton Butler’s pastorate while Mr. 
Butler was ill, and also about six months after Mr. Butler’s resignation. 
Revs. J. C. Clapp and J. A. Foil jointly supplied the church two years, 
1874-1876, and Rev. J. J. Excell three months in 1892. In the temporary 
absence of Rev. W. H. McNairy in 1897-1898, Rev. Michael L. Hedrick 
preached for the congregation about seven months. 

The Lutherans began to build their stone church (Organ Church) one 
year earlier than their brethren of the Reformed faith. There was no 
doubt a friendly rivalry between the two congregations and the Reformed 
took advantage of their privilege to build a church which would be large 
enough to contain that already commenced by the Lutherans. 

The parsonage was built during the pastorate of Rev. Thornton Butler 
by Lower Stone, Bear Creek and Holshouser’s churches. It is now owned 
by Lower Stone exclusively. The parsonage property adjoins the church 
lands. 

Lower Stone Church is in a flourishing condition. It is the mother church 
in this part of the Classis. Many people of prominence have gone out from 
its membership. It has given to the church the following ministers: Revs. 
P. M. Trexler, D.D., P. Barringer, D:D., A. R. Holshouser, Misia ae 
Lippard, J. M. L. Lyerly, Ph.D., H. A. M. Holshouser. Lower Stone has 
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given many members to all the new churches in Rowan and Cabarrus 
counties. 

In 1923 Lower Stone Church announced a quadruple anniversary in 
the following notice sent out to all members, former members and friends: 

se lihe-anniversary address will be delivered by Rev. J. C. Leonard, D.D., 
of Lexington. Dr. Leonard was the founder of the First Reformed church 
of the latter city. He has been Stated Clerk of the Classis of North Caro- 
lina since 1892. The present triennium he is president of the General 
Synod of the Reformed church in the United States, having been elected 
at the meeting of this national body in May last. This address will be 
delivered at eleven o'clock. In the afternoon popular speeches will be 
made by Mr. James L. Fisher, of Salisbury, and Mr. W. A. Foil, of 
Concord. Rev. Charles W. Warlick, residing at Mt. Pleasant, is now 
serving this historic church as pastor. A cordial invitation is extended 
to all to enjoy the day with the Lower Stone people on the 29th of July. 

“Dinner will be served on the grounds. 

“This event is in celebration of the one hundred sixty-eighth anniversary 
of the founding of Lower Stone Reformed Church; the one hundred 
forty-fourth anniversary of the title deed to the land on which the house 
of worship stands; the one hundred twenty-eighth anniversary of the 
completion of the walls of the present church building; it is also the one 
hundred twelfth anniversary of the dedication of this historic temple 
to the worship of the Triune God. These facts make the event a most 
interesting occasion.” 

This program was carried out amid the rejoicing of an assembly of 
many hundreds of people. 

Lower Stone Church has during many years set apart the last Sunday 
in July as “home-coming day,” when friends from near and far come. 
back to the church for all-day religious services. This day in 1939 was 
especially notable. A Sunday school section had been added to the church 
and beautiful dedication services were conducted on this occasion. Rev. 
L. A. Carpenter, pastor, was in general charge. The sermon was preached 
iyevever jenn. Palmer, of Lhomasville, and Rev. W. H. McNaity, of 
Chambersburg, Pa., read the dedication ritual. Others present and taking 
part were Rev. Frank L. Fesperman, missionary to Japan; Mayor R. L. 
Holshouser, of Rockwell; A. C. Honeycutt, of Albemarle; James L. 
Fisher, of Salisbury; J. Yorke Peeler, of Rockwell. 

Total present membership, 196; Sunday school, 174. 


2. COLDWATER AND GILEAD CHURCHES, CABARRUS COUNTY 


Coldwater Reformed Church dated from the years that immediately 
followed the exodus of the German Protestants from Pennsylvania to the 
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Carolinas. The church now known as Mt. Gilead is the successor of 
Coldwater Church, which had its name from a well-known stream in 
that region on whose banks the early German settlers of Cabarrus (then 
Mecklenburg) made their homes. Coldwater Church was the oldest 
Reformed Church in that part of the State. No records of organization 
can be discovered, but most probably it may have been done by Rey. 
Samuel Suther, who already in 1768 was its pastor. It is to this church 
and its members that Governor Tryon refers in his journal, kept during 
his military raid on the Regulators, under date of August 21 (Sunday): 
“Heard Mr. Suther, a Dutch minister, preach who recommended with 
warmth a due obedience to the Laws of the Country and a union of heart 
to support the Peace and Tranquility of the Province: @heveoamite! 
Suther was ordered by Governor Tryon to accompany the Rowan and 
Mecklenburg battalions on this expedition, as their chaplain, which he 
did. While they were in camp at Hillsboro he preached as the following 
order shows: “It is ordered that Mr. Suther preach tomorrow (September 
25, 1768) to the Rowan and Mecklenburg battalions. Service to begin 
at eleven o'clock.” (Colonial Records, Vol. 7, page 834.) 


In the year 1814 Coldwater Church became a union church, Lutheran 
and Reformed. In the year 1843 the Lutheran congregation withdrew 
and erected their own house of worship in the town of Concord. Owing to 
causes unknown, but possibly the removal of Suther to South Carolina, 
this Reformed congregation was for a time almost extinct, until it was 
revived under the ministry (1851) of Rev. J. Ingold. It did not seem to 
prosper, the house was old and dilapidated, when under the ministry of 
Rev. Dr. Ingold the congregation moved out on the Salisbury and Concord 
road, within three miles of the latter place, built a new brick church 
and called it Mt. Gilead. The new church was built in 1887-88, thirty 
or forty yards from the old church. After the “New Gilead Church” 
was built the old building was used as a Sunday school room until no 
longer fit for use. 

The first records accessible date from October, 1851. The record speaks 
of the Joint Consistory of the charge as composed of Mt. Zion and 
Coldwater churches in session at Peter Deal’s. Here that body “resolved 
to purchase a new book to chronicle the records of the charge’s work,” 
and from that day to this we have a pretty full record of the acts and 
proceedings of that body. Also at that same meeting we find the following 
interesting record: “Resolved upon consultation that a change of ministers 
would not be for the benefit of this charge as a whole, therefore we 
undertake to make up the salary for another year.” In the records of the 
following year (1852) we have the first mention of Mt. Gilead. During 
this year there were frequent meetings of the Joint Consistory, and it is 
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stated that there was being made a sale and transfer of some of the 
church property of the charge. It relates to the disposal of the Coldwater 
property. On the 7th of March, 1852, a meeting of the officers was held, 
and we find the following which is very indefinite: “The Commissioners, 
who were appointed out of both churches, to sell the old church property, 
and see to the rebuilding of the grave-yard, reported through one of the 
Commissioners.” Both churches, Mt. Zion and Coldwater, had an interest 
in the proceeds as the money due Mt. Zion was to be turned over to the 
Treasurer of that church and to be loaned “into good hands.” At the 
close of this year 1852 we find the record speaks of Mt. Gilead and its 
share of preaching to be half on condition that Mt. Gilead raise $80 or 
$85 for the pastor’s salary. Rev. Paul Barringer, D.D., served as pastor 
twenty years. Under his pastorate the work was greatly blessed and pros- 
pered. It was also during his pastorate that the commodious building 
was erected, in which still worship the descendants of the Coldwater 
Reformed fathers after the manner of their ancestors. Here you may 
find Foils (Phyles), Hilemans, Clines (Kleins), Meisenheimers, Shinns, 
Cooks, Suthers, etc. 

Among the large-hearted and noble people of substantial character 
who have been worshipers here, and who have been loyal supporters of 
the Gospel, perhaps the most prominent in its history have been and still 
are the Hilemans. Of one of these; Elder John Hileman, or Father 
Hileman as he was usually called, special mention must be made as his 
just tribute and due. As a boy he was catechized and confirmed in Savitz 
or Mt. Zion Church, China Grove. Soon his piety and worth as a layman 
was recognized and while young he was elected Deacon and soon there- 
after was called to the honored position of Elder, which office he con- 
tinuously and most acceptably filled for more than fifty years. During 
the pastorate of the sainted Dr. Ingold in the West Rowan charge, 
Coldwater became sadly in need of a strong leader from among the laity. 
Dr. Ingold recognized in Mr. Hileman, then a young man, one who 
would meet his expectations. In this he was not disappointed. At the 
earnest solicitation of Dr. Ingold, Elder Hileman transferred his mem- 
bership to Coldwater, and here exercised a wonderful influence in the 
growth and development of the congregation. He was ever regarded 
as the pillar of this church, which fact is shown in his practically building 
the “Old Mt. Gilead Church,” making, hauling and laying the brick with 
his own hands in 1857, only a short while after his transfer from Mt. 
Zion to Coldwater. When the “New Gilead Church” was built in the years 
1887-88, Father Hileman, who was then living a practically retired life, 
gave a $400 subscription to the pastor who was canvassing the congre- 
gation for the new building. He made the significant remark when sub- 
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scribing: “If more is needed let me know.” When the walls and roof 
were completed he asked the privilege of finishing the interior, which was 
done by his own hands and must have cost him fully $400 more. Father 
Hileman was a most active and skilled workman in wood and iron, a 
model farmer and an honest public miller. Father Hileman was not a man 
given to ostentation of manner, but was quiet, sturdy and determined 
in character, whose motives in religious convictions were always of the 
highest type. As a thinker and worker he had few equals and no superiors 
among the laity. He was well informed on questions of theology, and a 
student of the Bible. He was chosen as a delegate to the annual meetings 
of Classis more frequently than any other Elder in the charge. He 
seldom failed to attend these meetings when elected to represent the 
church. He took the church papers and informed himself on all that was 
being done within the bounds of the different Synods. He was a strong 
supporter of the doctrines of the Reformed Church. He believed in 
catechization and a thorough knowledge of the Heidelberg Catechism 
before admission to full church membership. His sense of right and 
honor was so strong that he was regarded as one of the most upright 
men in the whole community. He was a graduate from the great university 
of experience, a valuable friend to the poor, a true exponentearetne 
dignity and value of labor, a champion of virtue and an uncompromising 
enemy of vice; these traits of character humbly manifested in his Christian 
life eminently qualified him to be a most valuable counselor. He labored 
long and well, departing this life on Thursday, March 16, 1905, aged 
go years, 5 months and 4 days. His last words were: “I have tried to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with my God.” Father Hileman 
left two sons, one of whom, Ambrose, achieved quite a reputation in 
the political world, having been elected to the House of Representatives 
from his native State several times, and was once Speaker of the House. 
He was also a ruling Elder for a number of years at Gilead Church. 
Hence both father and son were Elders at the same time in the same 
church. Crawford Hileman, the oldest son, was an officer also for many 
years in Gilead Church. The mantle of his father seems to have fallen 
upon him and he bore it worthily. 

The new church at this place was dedicated in the fall of 1888, and 
the dedication sermon was preached by the sainted Dr. Welker, who 
was a warm friend of the pastor, Dr. Barringer. His sermon was able 
and made a most profound impression on the audience as he spoke of 
the sacredness of the occasion in setting apart the building to the service 
of the Triune God. Out of this congregation has grown a vigorous scion, 
Kellen ReformedaChureh: 

During 1936 and 1937 in the pastorate of Rev. H. C. Kellermeyer, a 
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building and renovating program was carried to completion. Nine new 
Sunday school rooms were provided by enlarging the present church 
edifice and adding to the rear. A new steam heating system was installed. 
‘The entire building project involved an expenditure of $6,000 which 
provides one of the finest rural church plants in the county. The work 
was completed debt-free. 

During the week of October 17-24, 1937, the one hundred seventieth 
anniversary of New Gilead congregation was observed. Rev. W. C. 
Lyerly preached each night during the week. On Sunday morning Rev. 
WVertdem@auscy, 1.1, preached the anniversary sermon irom the text 
Ephesians 4:12,13. In the afternoon Rev. J. H. Keller, D.D., spoke at the 
home-coming service. On Thursday October 21, the Colonial Dames of 
North Carolina who were meeting in Concord in annual session, came 
to New Gilead Church at two-thirty o’clock to unveil a beautiful bronze 
tablet (a gift from their organization) commemorating the original 
Church, known as Cold Water Reformed Church. The inscription on 
the marker reads: “Commemorating Cold Water Reformed Church, 
Cabarrus County (formerly Mecklenburg), 1766 earliest known date. 
Governor Tryon attended this church August 21, 1768. Rev. Samuel 
Suther was the pastor. New Gilead Church is a successor to the above 
and about three miles from the old site. Erected by the North Carolina 
Society of Colonial Dames of America under the auspices of the Cabarrus 
Chapter, 1937.” Rev. W. W. Rowe, D.D., pastor of Zion Church, Lenoir, 
Gel eameameaddtess, on, the lite of Rev. samuel Suther. Mr. Hred 
Neisler, secretary of the New Gilead congregation, accepted the marker 
for the congregation. Ruby and Fred Suther unveiled the marker. The 
Kannapolis Band provided music. 

..,Gilead Church gave Rev. George Boger and Rev. John A. Foil, Ph.D., 
to the ministry. 

The succession of pastors and supply pastors of the New Gilead con- 
gregation as far as the records indicate are as follows: 

Samuel Suther, Various Supplies, J. Ingold, John Ingle, S. J. Fetzer, 
Wecccmeccim calla Barringer, D.bD.. B..b.sDavis;yJ. Hs Keller, DiD., 
Peeerexicral).)., Dugan ©: Cox, Bele stanley, We Ci Lyerly, J.D. 
Maeder, H.C. Kellermeyer. 

Total membership, 159; Sunday school, 163. 


3. Mr. Zion (Savitz) CuHurcH, CHINA Grove, Rowan County 


Mt. Zion Church is situated on the outer edge of the town of China 
Grove on the highway leading to Charlotte. It is on the north side of the 
Southern Railway main line. The commodious brick church and the 
beautiful cemetery present a delightful view from the railroad and the 


a 
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highway. In the early years this was called “Savitz’s Church,” sometimes 
spelled “Savage’s Church.” But the real name of the church has always 
been Mt. Zion, a beautiful Scriptural name for a church. 

It is quite unfortunate that the pioneers did not properly preserve 
their church records. Or if they were preserved even in meager form 
for a while, they have been lost as in so many other cases. This accounts 
for our inability to give the exact time of the organization of Mt. Zion 
Church. It would be highly interesting to have a description of the or- 
ganization meeting, the minister who conducted the services, the names 
of the charter members of this historic church. But no such records 
are extant. We do know that there were many Reformed people scattered 
over what is now Rowan and Cabarrus counties, covering this section 
of the state of North Carolina. We know the names of several ministers 
in the early times who at stated intervals visited the families of our 
faith, preached in their homes and schoolhouses and “stands” erected 
for such purposes. These ministers baptized fhe children, instructed 
the youth and brought them into confirmed membership. They admin- 
istered the Holy Communion. Everywhere the people cherished an ardent 
desire for regular pastors and houses of worship. 

Among the ministers who pioneered in this part of the province of 
North Carolina were the following: Revs. Christian Theus, James Martin, 
Richard Dupert, Jacob Schneider, Samuel Suther, Samuel Weyburg. 
It is not positively known whether the Rev. Dr. Zubley, who preached 
in Georgia and South Carolina for many years, and was a noted orator 
in the pulpit and on the platform, ever itinerated among the churches in 
this section of North Carolina. I think he did. He made many journeys 
to Philadelphia and other points in Pennsylvania, and to New York. Some 
of these journeys took him right through these immediate parts of 
North Carolina where our people had settled in large numbers. An 
energetic and consecrated man such as Dr. Zubley would naturally have 
hunted up his brethren in the Reformed faith and would have been eager 
to minister to them. 

Lower Stone and Cold Water churches were the first two established 
south of the Yadkin River. The ministers who visited these two churches 
also hunted up Reformed families living at great distances from the two 
churches which had been established upon good foundations. And in this 
way eventually others were organized. The above named ministers toured 
these various communities and held worship as often as possible under 
the circumstances. For several years Rev. Samuel Suther lived at Cold 
Water Church, and from that church he went out to dozens of other 
communities in which there were many Reformed families. In this way 
eventually Mt. Zion Church was organized. Those who lived in a wide 
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territory hereabouts were members of Cold Water Church. But that 
church was several miles away. Means of travel were difficult and roads 
were much of the time impassable. Sporadic efforts were made at different 
times, but nothing substantial was accomplished, until this location was 
selected and a rude building was constructed, the date not now being 
available, but likely not prior to 1770. Fire destroyed this building, but 
another was erected on the same spot. This was a union church, used by 
both Reformed and Lutherans until 1836, when the Lutherans withdrew 
and built a church of their own several hundred yards distant. The 
Reformed continued to occupy the old church until 1844 when they built 
a brick church of their own, the lot which they purchased containing 
four acres. The church records of the time name the following officers of the 
church: Elders—Andrew Shuping, David Correll, Solomon Sechler, 
John Hileman; Deacons—Jacob Shuping, Jacob Shulenberger, Daniel 
Corriher, Levi Correll. 

A part of the biography of Rev. Samuel Suther must be given here 
because of his work and influence in establishing the Reformed churches 
of North and South Carolina. What a man he was! To him is due very 
largely credit for thoroughly organizing and firmly establishing the 
congregations in existence at the formation of the Classis of North 
Carolina in 1831. There had already been built some substantial log 
churches when he came among our people. He gave himself unstintedly 
to the task of building houses of worship for all the congregations, while 
he was preaching and administering the sacraments. Money among the 
settlers was scarce and hard to get. Compensation for his labors was 
pitifully small. Feeling deeply the need of missionary money to build 
mission churches, Rev. Samuel Suther made at least one journey to 
Pennsylvania for the purpose of collecting funds to assist in building 
churches. There is record that in one case when he appealed to an ecclesi- 
astical body to take up a collection for this missionary enterprise, the 
brethren did not grant his request. In 1784 he took with him on such a 
mission George Gurtner, Esq., an Elder of one of the Guilford churches. 
There would be a different record to make today if real missionary work 
could have been done then as it ought to have been done. If only there 
had been more ministers, more prayers from consecrated hearts all over 
the land, more consecrated wealth, more money given to the needy 
Reformed settlers in the Carolinas ! 

Rev. Samuel Suther, whose ministerial labors are identical with the 
formation and early history of the (German) Reformed churches in the 
two Carolinas, was born in Switzerland, the country of the great Reformer, 
Ulrich Zwingli, May 18, 1722. March 24, 1738, his father with a large 
family, twelve or thirteen in number, Samuel being then sixteen years of 
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age, left the land of his birth to seek a home in the forests of America. 
But the plans of this family were frustrated and their hopes were pros- 
trated. All except the 16-year-old Samuel perished on the way. The 
father and two of the daughters found their graves on the shores of 
England, where the ship was detained several months in order to repair 
damages sustained in encountering a severe gale. This was a sad 
stroke to the family. But those who lost their lives here were spared 
the evil yet to come. The suffering which the surviving members endured 
are almost without a parallel in the annals of history. The ship set sail 
for a port in Virginia, and after being tossed upon the mountain waves 
of angry winds of thirteen successive storms upwards of four months, 
anchor was cast in sight of the destined shore January 5, 1739. Hope 
again revived among the survivors of the ship’s company. Many of them 
had already perished, their entire stock of water having been exhausted 
six days before this time. The boats were dispatched to the shore for 
supplies. But before relief could be obtained most of the remaining 
passengers found a watery grave. The winds again raged, the cables 
gave way, and the ship became a wreck, landing about 225 souls into 
eternity. On the tenth of January young Samuel Suther, the only sur- 
viving member of his father’s large family, was brought to shore almost 
lifeless from hunger and cold. But by the kind attention of an Englishman 
under the blessing of God he was restored to health. He lived to accom- 
plish a great church work for which we Reformed Church people should 
be deeply grateful. 

Rey. Samuel Suther took a deep and intelligent interest in the affairs 
of North and South Carolina and the whole nation. His residence in 
North Carolina covered the Revolutionary War period. He is the “Dutch 
minister’ mentioned by Governor Tryon who was appointed chaplain 
of the Mecklenburg and Rowan battalions. In conviction he was an 
intense American patriot. He unhesitatingly took sides with the American 
patriots and preached this doctrine among his people. As a consequence 
nearly all his parishoners were Patriots, though many Germans of other 
denominations were Tories. 

June 1, 1799, John Litaker deeded four acres of land to the Reformed 
and Lutherans, Conrad Sloop, Jacob Bostian, Adam Correll and Jacob 
Correll being named as trustees. This property was an addition to that 
already held jointly by the two congregations. The two denominations 
continued to hold the lands jointly until 1898, when by mutual agreement 
a division was made. The Reformed congregation received four and one- 
half acres adjoining that which they already owned separately. March 
21, 1846, David Correll donated eighty-five acres of land to the Reformed 
congregation on which was to be built a parsonage for the use of Mt. 
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Zion Reformed Church. Named as Elders of the church at that time were 
Peityerceciicr, .oloman echler, Peter Weal and Jacob Shuping, and 
the parsonage land was deeded to them in trust for the congregation. 

In 1876 the congregation felt deeply the need of a better house of 
worship in keeping with the development of the commnuity in which it 
was situated. Plans were made looking to the accomplishment of this 
worthy purpose. The work did not go forward as expeditiously as the 
zeal of the people had anticipated. The old brick church, erected in 1844, 
was torn down. Actual work in the construction of the new church finally 
got under way in 1879. But “the people had a mind to work,” as stated 
in connection with a Bible-time project in building, and the work went 
forward in spite of occasional delays. Brick were manufactured by hand 
through groups of members in various communities. John Leonard 
Hedrick, formerly a member of Pilgrim Reformed Church in Davidson 
County, an expert in brick construction, had moved to this community and 
he was pressed into service to supervise the laying of the brick. Finally 
the building was enclosed to the great joy of the builders. Jacob Correll 
and Jacob Bowman (the latter a native Swiss) did the interior work, 
constructing the pews and the pulpit and the other furniture of the 
beautiful church, which stood here so gracefully on these hallowed 
grounds, the tall spire pointing heavenward as if saying to all: “Earth 
is not our dwelling-place; Heaven is our eternal home.” The parsonage 
property was sacrificed to complete the work and save the church. Finally 
the house of worship was completed. 


The pastors beginning with the year 1768 have been as follows: 
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Jeteeie Wak ARS ala bniare takeg nai, gr tee Pe eae OO 1877-1881 
Ree CURT I) Claw mew ter este tay memes teeth eiine 4 tye. the 2 5)Suatees oe 1881-1891 
it Cia LIL CX GIp re Cet ket cane te IN) Sterol ein ees 1892-1894 
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Joshia 12 (BoOWerSe, estat tes ere ee IQOI-1907 
Mio MisiNoakerc $c gm Shou to's tones coker 1908-1912 
J HY Keller eee ae cea, aa ote thoi ee eee 1912-1936 
Hi R.4 Garpenterit Rtas a. Bo oe ice acs ee 1937- 


H. F. Long was supply in a vacancy between 1875-1876. 


The congregation has given to the church two ministers, Rev. Shuford 
Reclemeandely ever Lia temoecuier: 

The old cemetery contains quaint inscriptions on some of its many monu- 
ments. There are many names familiar at this present time, and many 
that no longer occur anywhere in the community. In the old cemetery lie 
buried the mortal remains of Rev. Samuel J. Fetzer, of blessed memory, 
and by his side lies the body of his wife. Father Fetzer was born in 
Woodstock, Virginia, September 14, 1820, and died while he was pastor 
of Mt. Zion and Coldwater churches, August 8, 1861. The following 
are also buried in this’ cemetery: Rev. P. M. Trexler) DiDeeandmay ier 
Rev. John Ingle and wife; Rev. Anthony Shulenberger and wife. 

James Overstreet, who was a Representative in the Seventeenth Con- 
gress from South Carolina, is buried in this cemetery. He was traveling 
by stage from Washington City to his South Carolina home when, on 
the 24th of May, 1822, he was taken violently ill as he was passing through 
this community and died. He was buried by the Masons. His age was 49 
years, 3 months and 13 days. In this “city of the dead” we find the familiar 
names Savitz, Sechler, Partee, Beaver, Shuping, Correll, CorriherssErvin, 
Linn, Baker, Yost, Deal and many others. Many of these were among the 
pioneers of our Reformed Church. 

The new cemetery is one of the prettiest and most carefully kept 
anywhere in the country. It is the common burying-ground of a large 
section of country. Abraham Sechler was the first person buried in the 
new graveyard. He died June 23, 1882. Mrs. Alice E. Bostain was the 
second. She was buried July 11, 1882. Both these persons were members 
of the Reformed Church. 

In 1891 three churches, Mt. Zion Reformed, Chapel Lutheran and St. 
Mark’s Lutheran, purchased from W. A. K. Sloop and witevasplotmo: 
ground north of the union cemetery, each church holding a separate 
plot in the new purchase. This is also beautifully kept, each church 
paying a proportionate part for the support of a keeper who gives his 
entire time to this work. 

April 7, 1918, a few hours after the conclusion of the Holy Commun- 
ion services, the church burned down. Only the pulpit, a few chairs, the 
organ and several pews were saved. 

Luther’s Chapel near by offered their church for preaching service 
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and the congregation worshiped there until the new church was completed. 
This was another trying time for the congregation to go through. In 
a few days after the fire Mr. James N. Fleming, an enthusiastic deacon, 
volunteered to canvas the membership for funds to rebuild, and in a few 
days had secured pledges for about $10,000. 

This encouraged the congregation to move forward and May 18, 
1918, the following were elected a building committee: C. C. Deal, J. E. 
Semicieit 0) 2b, eal, Bes. shuiord, Edx lL. Deal, J. E> Correll; Dr. 
See weenamesauer, 1). L. Correll; James N. Fleming and C. B. Sechler-. 

©. E. Herman was selected as the architect; plans were adopted and 
the work started and was pushed as fast as possible considering the war 
period and the high prices of work and material. The cornerstone was 
latd=byptie supply pastor, Rev. J. Hl. Keller, on the fifth Sunday of 
September, 1918, with a sermon by Dr. J. C. Leonard of Lexington, N. C. 

April 20, 1919, sixty-five members were dismissed to form the First 
Reformed Church of Landis, N. C. May 4, 1919, a petition was sent to 
Classis requesting a new charge, to be composed of Mt. Zion and the 
Landis churches to be known as the Zion-Landis charge. 

ive eetie tcecller was called) as pastor of. the new charge serving to 
December 31, 1936, making his ministry to Mt. Zion nearly twenty-five 
years. The first service held in the new church was Sunday school, June 
22iO10,eat ten o'clock, and the class from Nazareth Orphans: Home 
gave a program in the afternoon. The opening service was June 29, 1919, 
to a large audience of members and friends as well as a large attendance 
of ministers of Classis. 

Dedication services were held May 30, 1920, with pastor Keller in 
charge. Rev. C. C. Wagoner preached on Saturday afternoon, and the 
Smoneonnounday was by Rev. Dr. P* M. Trexler. Other ministers 
Bre-cnimenwevs |. A. Koons, H. A. Welker, 5) A. Troxell) W>W. Rowe, 
Pauls Barringer, W. C. Lyerly, A. Shulenberger, and J. S. Wessinger of 
the Lutheran Church. 

The church is a large brick structure with art glass windows, a large 
auditorium with twelve Sunday school rooms and a ladies’ parlor. The 
cost was about $25,000. For several years a few of the members paid 
a part of the salary of Rev. F. L. Fesperman, missionary to Japan. The 
Sunday school has an enrollment of over 500 and the church membership 
is over 400. At the meeting of Classis at Mt. Pleasant in November, 
1936, Mt. Zion was made a charge, and in May, 1937, Rev. H. R. 
Carpenter began his work as pastor. 

The lawn has been beautified by the young people’s society. In 1935 
a new heating plant was installed and in 1936 the interior was repaired 
and painted; these improvements cost over $2,000. W. M. and FE. L. 
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Deal gave the bell and the Woman’s Missionary Society the carpet. In 
1937 a new brick veneer parsonage was built on a lot beside the old 
frame building erected in 1889. The lots were donated to the church by 
Dr. C. W. Corriher September 15, 1889. In 1939 the outside of the 
church was painted and paid for by the Sunday school. 

Mt. Zion Church is located in a growing rural community midway 
between Landis and China Grove, and is in a flourishing condition; more 
room is needed to take care of the Sunday school and congregation if it 
is to minister to the community in which it is located and serves. 

The present total confirmed and unconfirmed membership is 560; 
Sunday school enrollment 535. 

The one hundred seventieth anniversary of this church was observed 
in splendid services September 17, 1939. This was also the twentieth 
anniversary of the completion of the imposing building now in use. 
At the Sunday school hour an inspirational address was delivered by 
Loomis F. Klutz, Esq., prominent lawyer of Newton, an elder of Grace 
Church of that city. His subject was, “The Reformed Church in North 
Carolina.” At eleven o’clock the anniversary sermon was preached by 
Rey. J. C. Leonard, D.D., Stated Clerk of the Classis of Nomhe@areuna 
the past forty-seven years, a former President of the General Synod. 
The text was Joshua 4:9. Rev. Huitt R. Carpenter, pastor of this historic 
church, was in charge of the services which began September 13. In 
the week-evening services addresses were delivered by Revs. Shuford 
Peeler (a son of the congregation), J. H. Keller, D.D., RE eieinbacn 
Jr., Joseph D. Andrew, E. R. Trexler and C. E. Ridenhour, the last two 
being neighboring Lutheran pastors. 


4. BETHEL (Bear Creek) CHurcH, STANLY CoUNTY 


Bethel, commonly known as Bear Creek (originally “Barren Creek’), 
is situated in the extreme western end of Stanly County. A German 
record, which bears no date, reads as follows: “Let this record show to 
everybody and particularly to those who have a right to know that we, 
born by the Grace of God in the Christian Church and some implanted 
in the same through baptism and confirmation in Europe and others in 
America, have settled here in North Carolina at the eastern end of 
Cabarrus and western end of Montgomery County on the waters of Bear 
Creek and Buffalo Creek, and that we call ourselves Evangelical Lutheran 
and Evangelical Reformed, according to the faith of our ancestors. Since 
we agree on the leading points of Christian doctrine and no difference 
exists between us, except the outward name which God does not respect 
but only looks upon the purity of faith and purpose of the heart among 
all people, and since those that fear Him and do right are dear to Him, 
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and since the Preserver and Benefactor of the whole human race not 
only wills that all His children prosper in earthly things but that they 
also come to a knowledge of the truth and their souls shall be forever 
happy, the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls has sought us lost and 
scattered sheep in this hemisphere and has called and acknowledged us 
through His Word outwardly, and through His Spirit inwardly and 
has blessed us in spiritual things and has awakened in us the desire that 
we should like often to attend His Holy Church services and the place 
where His honor dwelleth, and that we should like to see our growing 
youth brought up in a Christian manner and instructed in true Chris- 
tianity.” 

Services were held in this community some time before any church 
was built. The nearest regularly organized congregation was that on 
Second Creek, in Rowan County. Here Rev. Samuel Suther had preached 
eighteen years, from 1768 to 1786. And prior to this time, Leinbach, 
Martin and Dupert had held services. Some or all of these men held 
occasional if not stated services wherever German settlements were 
found, and the Bear Creek settlement was not overlooked. Rev. Andrew 
Loretz came to Second Creek Church in 1789, and he no doubt preached 
also at Bear Creek, as did also Weyberg and Boger. Theophilus Loetter, 
a German school teacher who taught near the site of the present church, 
sometimes held services for the people. He was in the community as 
early as 1797, and was a highly-educated man. He was the first person 
buried in the cemetery, but the grave is unmarked. Services were held in 
Christopher Lyerly’s barn and the Col. George Barnhardt barn. 

The work of building the church was commenced March 21, 1806. 
The first sermon was preached in the church May 25, 1806, the day of 
Ipentecostyu by evs George Boger. The ‘architect of the church was 
Christopher Lyerly. He and Henry Seitz were installed as Deacons of 
the congregation in November, 1806, and they served until 1811, when 
they were recognized as Elders. William Heynsemann and John Barrier 
were then made Deacons. Seitz and Barrier were Reformed. 

The first church was built of pine logs, and its construction went 
forward very slowly. The means of the people being limited a petition 
was sent to the “Charleston Society” for assistance. In response, three 
boxes of window panes were sent. It is said to have been thirty years 
before the church was entirely finished. 

At the beginning of this congregation the following families were 
represented: Henry Seitz, Christopher Lyerly, John Barrier, William 
Heynsemann, Matthias Barnhardt, Henry Hahn, Zacharias Lyerly, Henry 
Smith, Christian Gregory, Jacob Hegler, John Reidenhour, William 
Lowder, Andrew Smith, Barbara Moose, Jacob Barrier. Barbara Moose 
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was a widow with several children, her husband having died before the 
organization of the church. 

The Reformed and Lutherans worshiped in the same church harmoni- 
ously for many years, electing the same officers, and sometimes supporting 
the same pastor. But in course of time it became evident that a division 
would be better, and this was effected August 16, 1875. The Reformed 
congregation retained the church lands, consisting of 110 acres, and the 
old church, while the Lutherans secured a new site and built about two 
miles east. Many Lutherans united with the Reformed Church. The land 
was originally deeded by Christopher Lyerly to Henry Smith and his 
successors in office. The date of the deed is July 2, 1809. The Reformed 
continued to worship in the old church until 1878, when a new building 
was erected. The work was begun in January, and the new church was 
dedicated the fourth Sunday in October, 1878. Rev. J. W. Cecil preached 
the sermon. Rev. R. F. Crooks was the pastor at the time, and Daniel 
M. Moose was the leading spirit in the erection of. the church. 

Rev. George Boger was the first regular pastor of the congregation 
after the building of the first church. His successors were the ministers 
who at the same time served the Lower Stone (Second Creek) Church. 

There have been many good and loyal people among the membership 
of this church. John Barnhardt served as Elder thirty years. He greatly 
rejoiced over the spiritual prosperity of the people. He often held prayer- 
meetings, and read sermons to the people. John Moose (father of Caleb 
and John H. Moose) and Col. George Barnhardt were prominent in 
church work in their day. The following names represent the families 
of the congregation at present: Moose, Lentz, Palmer, Moody, Sides, 
Barrier, Hurlocker, Fisher, Lyerly, Wagoner, Blackwelder, Rowland, 
Penninger, Shoe, Peck, Hartman, Harwood. 

The Bear Creek congregation is an active community of people in 
church work, being above the average in this respect. The church has 
been open every Sunday for at least twenty-five years past for religious 
services of some kind, and there have always been worshipers present 
no matter what the state of the weather. The annual “Missionary Sales” 
add much interest to the benevolent operations of the church. The idea 
originated with Mr. John F. Moose in 1880. The first sale amounted to 
about $8. In 1905 the sum realized was $175. Mr. Daniel M. Moose cried 
all these sales, to the time of his death. 

The most important event worthy of recording in the recent history 
of the Bethel (Bear Creek) Church was the erection of the beautiful 
new building which is the pride of church and community. The work 
of cutting timber from the church land and of securing pledges was 
begun in 1926. The first tree was cut by Green H. Sides and John F. 
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Moose, both being over eighty years old at the time, and it is interesting 
to know that these two men helped to cut and haul the first logs used 
in the church building erected more than fifty years earlier. 

The building committee of the new church edifice was composed of 
J. Wade Moose, J. A. Rowland, and M. M. Palmer. The Church, which 
is composed of brick and stone, is not only beautiful, but was erected 
with the idea of meeting the highest requirements of a modern program 
of Christian education. In addition to the large auditorium, equipped 


Bethel Church, Stanly County, Rev. Wm. S. Gerhardt, pastor. 


with handsome pews, memorial windows, and splendid altar equipment, 
there are nine Sunday school rooms, a modern kitchen and dining room 
on the lower floor, a complete electric light plant, a steam heating plant, 
electric bells from the Sunday school superintendent’s desk to the various 
classrooms, and provision for a separate worship service by the Primary 
Department. 

The cornerstone was laid on the second Sunday in October, the 
service being in charge of Rev. C. W. Warlick, who was then Pastor. 
The building was dedicated to the service of the Triune God on the fourth 
day of May, 1930, free of debt. Several weeks later the Church was host 
to the one hundredth annual meeting of the Classis of North Carolina. 

June 30, 1935, a notable event took place, when a great congregation 
assembled to dedicate a monument erected in memory of Christopher 
Lyerly, a Revolutionary soldier, one of the early settlers in the community, 
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architect of the first church, and charter member of the congregation 
organized in 1806, who in 1809 donated 100 acres of land to the congre- 
gation which was at that time a union Reformed and Lutheran Church, 
and also of his son, Jacob Lyerly, who gave five acres in 1848. Many 
former members and former residents of the community returned to 
enjoy the events of this historic day, in which two of the sons of the 
congregation took an active part. Rev. Jacob A. Palmer spoke on the 
subject, “Appreciation of the place of religion in the life of our people,” 
and a brief historic sketch was presented by Rev. C. C. Wagoner. It 
was a day of great historic sigificance. 

Bethel Church has given Revs. J. A. Palmer, F. BY Peck eandmG@=aus 
Wagoner to the Gospel ministry. 

Present membership, 217; Sunday school, 183. 


5. SHILOH CHURCH, FAITH, RowAN COUNTY 


Shiloh Reformed Church was organized Mareh 19, 1871, by = Rev. 
J. C. Denny, pastor of the East Rowan charge, which at that time 
consisted of Lower Stone, Bear Creek and Mt. Hope. Seventeen persons 
entered into the organization, with J. W. Fisher and T. H. Webb as 
Elders, and W. E. Dunham and Dewalt Kluttz as Deacons. Mt. Hope 
was then separated from the East Rowan charge and joined with Shiloh 
to constitute the Central Rowan charge. For some time previous to the 
organization, services had been held in an old log schoolhouse by Rev. 
J. C. Denny and P. M. Trexler, a student for the ministry. The organiza- 
tion was effected for the convenience of the Reformed people living in 
Salisbury and its vicinity, who were at too great a distance from Mt. 
Hope or Lower Stone to make it convenient for them to worship at 
either place. The church was built during the fall and winter preceding 
the organization by the members, with F. M. Holshouser and Lawson 
Fisher as foremen. The cost of this building and the date of its dedication 
are not known. This church was built on two and a half acres of land, 
deeded by J. W. Fisher and T. W. Haynes for the consideration of $5 on 
January 1, 1873, “to Dewalt Kluttz, F. M. Holshouser and Michael Beaver, 
Deacons of the German Reformed Church.” This tract of land lies three 
miles southeast of Salisbury, on a slight eminence. The church was located 
near the road in the midst of a beautiful grove of oaks, and commanded 
a fine view of the surrounding country. Student P. M. Trexler, having 
been licensed by the Classis June 2, 1871, served jointly with Mr. Denny 
the new congregation until September 17, 1871, when the former was 
ordained and installed as pastor, Rev. S. R. Fisher, D.D., editor of the 
German Reformed Messenger, preaching the sermon, Revs. J. Ingle and 
P. A. Long taking part in the ordination and installation services. On 
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the Saturday preceding, immediately after the preparatory services, a 
meeting of the Joint Consistories of the Rowan charges was held, at which 
time were adopted and signed the famous “Shiloh Resolutions.” Rev. 
P. M. Trexler continued as pastor until some time during 1876, when 
he was succeeded by Rev. J. C. Denny, whose pastorate extended to 
January I, 1878. 

Rev. J. C. Denny was succeeded by Rev. John Ingle, who took charge 
January I, 1878, and closed his pastorate January 1, 1883. He was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. R. F. Crooks, who was pastor until July 1, 1888. Rev. 
J. M. L. Lyerly was called as pastor July 1, 1889, and continued as such 
until June, 1892, when he resigned to take up the work in the Lincoln 
charge. The congregation was again vacant until July 1, 1893, when Mr. 
Lyerly again became pastor and served until July 1, 1906, at which time 
it became an independent charge, having been so constituted by North 
Carolina Classis at its annual sessions in May, 1906. Shiloh congregation 
at that meeting was detached from the Central Rowan charge and called 
Faith charge. Rev. J. M. L. Lyerly supplied Shiloh congregation from 
July 1, 1906, until October 1, 1906, when Rev. C. B. Heller became the 
pastor. 

August 26, 1898, a meeting was held at Faith, Rowan County, to con- 
sider the advisability of securing the removal of Shiloh Reformed Church 
to that place. Faith at that time was a small village three miles south of 
Shiloh Church, and contained about 200 inhabitants, nearly all of whom 
were members of the Lutheran and Reformed churches, although there 
was no church in the village. For some time previous to the above date a 
union Sunday school had been conducted in the public school building, and 
a prosperous Young Men’s Christian Association had been formed. 
September 14, 1898, the Reformed people of Faith by unanimous vote 
resolved to build a church, which was completed and dedicated on Easter 
Sunday in the year 1899, Rev. J. C. Leonard preaching the sermon. 
The lot, 60 feet by 100 feet, was donated by the Peeler brothers, P. A. 
Peeler, L. M. Peeler, and John A. Peeler. The whole cost of the new church, 
including pews, bell and ornamental iron fence, was $1,625. Before the 
church at Faith was finished the following named members of Shiloh, all 
that remained of a once prosperous congregation, decided to cast their lot in 
with their brethren at Faith, and all were re-organized under the old 
name of Shiloh: J. W. Gardner, Mary E. Gardner, W. S. Brown, Martha 
Brown, Robert Brown, Agnes Brown, Ivey Brown, Adam Fulk, Mary 
Fulk, William Bringle, Lorenza Walton, Mrs. L. Walton, Mamie Byrd, 
Thomas Byrd and Jane L. Byrd. In July, 1899, the following named mem- 
bers of St. Luke’s Reformed Church were transferred to Shiloh congre- 
gation at Faith: John Franklin Wilhelm, Mrs. Mary Wilhelm, P. A. 
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Peeler, Mrs. Mary L. R. Peeler, David D. Peeler, Martha J. Peeler, John A. 
Peeler, Mrs. Clara Peeler, L. M. Peeler, Mary E. Peelers Georgemiag 
Peeler, Mrs. Lottie Peeler, Jane C. A. Peeler, May Agnes Peeler, and John 
Andrew Murray Peeler. In the fall of 1899 the old Shiloh Church building 
was sold to Wesley Brown, one of the members, for $75. Shiloh congre- 
gation, though now located at Faith, still holds the original tract of land, 
including the cemetery, which is cared for by the members. The congre- 
gation also owns a cemetery in Faith. 

The retirement of Rev. J. M. L. Lyerly, Ph.D., from the active pas= 
torate was necessary because of his interest in Crescent Academy located 
at Crescent, North Carolina, of which he was president. Rev. Calvin B. 
Heller became pastor of the Faith charge October 1, 1906, and served it 
until March 15, 1912. It was during the early part of this pastorate that the 
first parsonage was built. The house was made possible by an agreement 
between Rev. Mr. Heller and the congregation. It provided that the con- 
eregation finance the project, and stipulated that_after a period of five 
years, the house was to be purchased by the pastor for his home. 

Shiloh congregation was not strong enough to continue as an inde- 
pendent charge; so, August 11, 1909, Bethany congregation, Crescent, 
was added. Even with this arrangement the pastor considered it necessary 
to supplement his income by teaching, which he did during the winter 
months at Crescent Academy. 

Shiloh and Lowerstone (Grace) congregations, May 24, 1912, were made 
the Faith charge. Rev. William H. Causey began his pastorate in this new 
charge July 8, 1912. He resigned January 16, 1914. The second parsonage 
was built during the summer of 1912. March 1, 1915, Rev. Harvey A. 
Welker began work in the field. The charge was now composed of Shiloh, 
Lowerstone, and Mt. Hope congregations. In June of that year Shiloh 
congregation unanimously voted to erect a new house of worship. Two 
committees were appointed: a building committee composed of P. A. 
Peeler, Jel. Peeler, 7. M. Byrdj*J. A. Peeler, ©: J- Shive fastmancercamm 
mittee consisting of L. M. Peeler, H. A. Welker, L- AW? Holshomeem 
J. D. A. Fisher, Geo. H. Peeler. Because of the death of (PaeAwPeciem 
T. M. Byrd was named chairman of the building committee and J. W. 
Gardner was elected to membership on it. At a congregational meeting 
April 28, 1918, the building committee was authorized to purchase a lot 
located on the southeast corner at the intersection of the Salisbury and 
Granite Quarry roads as a site for the new church, the cost being $1,475. 
The old property was sold to T. M. Byrd for $650. 

The story of building the new stone house of worship is one of sacri- 
fice. The stone is native, and quarried, for the most part, by members of 
the congregation. Much of the material and labor represent gifts direct 
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from the people, amounting to as much as $12,000. The building repre- 
sents an actual expenditure, aside from free labor and material men- 
tioned above, of $34,411.93. Of this amount the North Carolina Classis 
contributed $1,500. The money was raised by subscription among the 
members of the church, chiefly through the Sunday school and the Wom- 
an’s Missionary Society. Offerings were received the fourth Sunday of 
each month in the Sunday school, and they ran as high as $711. The 
monthly meetings of the Woman’s Missionary Society were made semi- 
social, serving meals and selling articles for the building fund. These re- 
ceipts ran as high as $98 on a single day. 

The splendid building of Shiloh house of worship is now complete 
except the basement. The latter has been put into usuable form and will 
eventually be finished. It 1s used now for social functions and informal 
gatherings. The old pews were used in the new church several years. In 
the pastorate of Rev. Roy C. Whisenhunt handsome new pews were 
installed in the auditorium, which add greatly to the beauty and comfort 
Srminerchurch, After the coming of Rev. Lonnie A, Carpenter as pastor 
in 1938, new chancel and pulpit furniture were placed, still further add- 
ing to the charm of this beautiful and commodious temple of worship. 
The bell from the old church still summons the people to worship. 

The faithful pastor, Rev. Harvey A. Welker, resigned February 20, 
1923, before the new church was ready for occupancy. The first service 
was held in the new auditorium May 18, 1924. Rev. H. A. Welker was 
very appropriately invited back to preach the first sermon within the 
sacred edifice. In connection with this service the Rev. Mr. Welker also 
confirmed a class of young people. 

Rev. James D. Andrew, D.D., became the next pastor, beginning his 
work January 1, 1925. While a good preacher of the Word, Doctor Andrew 
is predominantly a pastor. His pastorate will be remembered as one of 
“shepherding the sheep,’ a phase of work so sorely needed in the charge 
at the time, and which he did with satisfaction. 

Rev. Roy C. Whisenhunt became pastor of the charge June 1, 1931, and 
led the people steadily and sanely forward. His interests were most keenly 
expressed in ventures with youth, conducting Daily Vacation Bible 
schools, training groups for leaders and catechization. The Sunday school 
is making progress. It is partially departmentalized. 

Of interest is the fact that the land upon which the two parsonages and 
both churches have been built, as well as that of the cemetery, was 
Originally owned by the Peeler Brothers (P.A., J.A., L.M.), all of whom 
have been among the leaders of the congregation. 

* The story of this congregation would be incomplete without some word 
about the Woman’s Missionary Society. When, on September 14, 1898, the 
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Reformed people living in and around Faith, effected their organization and 
“Old Shiloh” was transferred to this new and thriving community, the 
women organized themselves into what was known as the “Aid Society.” 
The following were enrolled: Mrs. P. A. Peeler, president; Miss Agnes 
Peeler, secretary; Mrs. Crawford Peeler, treasurer; Mrs. D. D. Peeler, 
Mrs. J. A. Peeler, Mrs. G. H. Peeler, Mrs. L. M. ‘Peeler, Miss" Cauraais 
Peeler, Miss Cora Peeler, Mrs. R. F. Crooks, Mrs. Thomas Artz, Mrs. 
William Gardner, Mrs. Franklin Wilhelm. 

The women purchased the bell, carpet, pulpit furniture and fence for 
the first church which was completed at a cost of $1,625. Shortly there- 
after the organization was changed to a “Woman’s Missionary Society,” 
and the sphere of action was broadened to include the work of the denomi- 
nation. Since that time the society has been an active unit of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society of the North Carolina Classical. After seventeen years, 
when the church building was damaged by wind, this same organization 
became the stimulator, arousing interest among the people for the new 
stone house of worship. Their faith in such a project was substantiated 
by a pledge of $2,000 to the building fund, all of which and much more 
was raised and paid. 

Under the direction of this group of women, a Girl’s Missionary Guild 
serves the older girls of the congregation. Since they may become asso- 
ciate members, in an indirect manner, it also serves the older boys. Younger 
girls and boys are trained through the Mission Band. 

Rev. Lonnie A. Carpenter became pastor in 1938. Total church mem- 
bership is 235. Sunday school membership, 222. 

This church has given Rev. A. Samuel Peeler and Rev. Banks J. Peeler 
to the Gospel ministry. 


6. St. PAut’s AND Mr. Hore CuurcHes, Rowan County 


St. Paul’s congregation, also known as Holshouser’s Church, was or- 
ganized in March, 1850, by the Rev. John Lantz, with the following seven- 
teen members: Jacob Lingle, John Lippard, Sr., John Lippard, Jr., Daniel 
Peeler, David Kluttz, Solomon Kluttz, Peter A. Fisher, David Fisher, 
John Yost, Michael Shuping, Margaret Kluttz, Barbara Kluttz, Anna 
Weaver, Mary C. Trexler, Sarah Peeler, Christina Peeler and Eliza 
Rendleman. Jacob Lingle and Daniel Peeler were the first Elders and 
John Yost and Solomon Kluttz were the first Deacons. St. Paul’s was 
situated about four miles from Salisbury near the New Concord Road in 
the neighborhood of Holshouser’s Mill, now known as the old Heilig Mill. 
St. Paul’s was originally built as a union church by the members of the 
Reformed and Lutheran churches. Andrew Holshouser, a member of the 
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Reformed Church, gave the land on which the church was built. But by 
some means the Lutherans came into possession while the church was still 
incomplete, for after the Reformed congregation was organized the Luther- 
ans proposed that if the Reformed would assist in finishing the church they 
should have an interest in the property. But the Reformed, having obtained 
an interest in the property, lost it through a mistranslation of the German 
word “Reformirte,”’ which was rendered into the English by the word 
elecesbyterian. © 

In November, 1865, the Classis of North Carolina authorized the Rev. 
Thornton Butler to disband the congregation at St. Paul’s and organize 
at a point about seven miles from Salisbury, on the “New Concord 
Road.” 

In the year 1866 a beautiful brick church 60 feet by 40 feet was erected. 
The brick were made by the members of the congregation. Before and 
during the erection of the building services were held in the grove. On the 
fourteenth of January, 1866, the congregation was organized under a new 
name, Mt. Hope Reformed Church. The following persons at this organi- 
zation were elected officers: Elders, David Roseman and Solomon Kluttz; 
Weaconomoln VV. Fisher, |. Ho A> Lippard, E. S. P. Lippard and Martin 
Yost. Soon after the church was built it was dedicated. Rev. Thornton 
Butler preached the sermon. The land on which Mt. Hope Church is built 
was given by two persons. Jacob Lingle gave five acres, deeded February 2, 
1866; John Lingle gave six acres, deeded February 10, 1866. Seventy 
acres of land were given to the church by Jacob Lingle and also a sum of 
money to be used for the erection of a parsonage. The parsonage was soon 
built. Revs. John Ingle and R. F. Crooks were the only pastors who lived 
there. The land has been recently sold. The first recorded baptism is that of 
Wade Rufus, son of George Pendleman, born January 21, 1851, and bap- 
tized May 24, 1851. When the congregation was originally organized at 
St. Paul’s, it was put in the East Rowan charge. In 1871 it was incor- 
porated with the Central Rowan charge. In 1906 Mt. Hope and Bethany 
were constituted the Crescent charge. The following have served the con- 
gregation as pastors and supplies: Rev. John Lantz, 1850-1853; Rev. 
Thornton Butler, 1853-1869; Rev. J. C. Denny, 1869-1871; Rev. P. M. 
Trexler, 1871-1877; Rev. J. Ingle, 1878-1882; Rev. R. F. Crooks, 1882- 
1888; Rev. J. M. L. Lyerly, 1889-1906. Succeeding pastors have been 
those named with Shiloh Church. Rev. Lonnie A. Carpenter is the present 
pastor. 

In the brief pastorate of Rev. Lonnie A. Carpenter improvements have 
been made to the church property in the way of painting, carpet, bulletin 
board at the front of the building. The congregation has in mind building 
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a Sunday school section to the church which has been greatly needed 
through the years. The following are the present officers of Mt. Hope 
Church: M. R. Weaver, G. M. Shuping, J. C. Linker, S. A. Funderburke, 
G. H. Pless, E. L. Morris, Elders; W. L. Pless, Ivan Funderburke, Henry 
Stirewalt, Floyd Pless, Fred Linker, Deacons. Total membership, 166; 
Sunday school, 222. 


7, oT. LuKE’s CHurcH, Rowan CouNTY 


St. Luke’s congregation, about three and a half miles northeast of 
Rockwell, Rowan County, is an off-shoot of Lower Stone Church. The 
three acres of land upon which the church is erected were given by 
Alexander Peeler, the father of Rev. L. A. Peeler, D.D., a member of this 
congregation. The cemetery ground originally belonged to Peter Trexler, 
father of Rev. P. M. Trexler, D.D. It was his intention to deed it to the 
church, but owing to his death, which was somewhat unexpected, it was 
deeded by the Cope Mining Company. The congregation was organized in 
the home of Alexander Peeler, December 31, 1871, by Rev. P. M. Trexler; 
D.D., with twenty members. He at that time was pastor of the Central 
Rowan charge. After the congregation was organized it was incorporated 
with the Central Rowan charge. The church was dedicated the fifth Sunday 
of June, 1873. The sermon was preached by Rev. J. C. Denny. Prior to 
the erection of the church services were held in the beautiful grove 
where the church now stands. The congregation at present does not 
have a large membership, but they are a true and loyal people of the Re- 
formed Church. When the Reformed Church was built at Faith, in 1899, 
many of the prominent members were dismissed to that congregation. 
Also many were dismissed to the organization at Blowing Rock. The fol- 
lowing have served the congregation as pastors and as supplies: Rev. 
P. M.- Trexler, December 31, 1871, to March, 1876; Revss|@@s@lanmeane 
J. A. Foil supplied until January 1, 1878; Rev. John Ingle from January 1, 
1878, to January 1, 1883; Rev. R. F. Crooks from’ 1883 stom)}iij=atooae 
Rey. C. B. Heller supply until July, 1889; Rev. J. Mo Weiyvetinganom 
July, 1889, to 1906. During the pastorate of Mr. Lyerly it was vacant 
about thirteen months, he having gone to the Lincoln charge. At the 
annual meeting of Classis, May, 1906, the congregation was incorporated 
with Lower Stone and Ursinus congregations, constituting the East Rowan 
charge. Rev. W. W. Rowe began work July 1, 1906. Successors have been 
those named in connection with the Rockwell Church. 

St. Luke’s Church has given to the Gospel ministry Revs. Lee A. Peeler 
and Augustus. C. Peeler. 

Present membership, 96; Sunday school, 111. 
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8. TRINITY CHURCH, CONCORD 


Revere.) Lrexler preached in’ Concord a few times prior to the 
annual meeting of Classis in 1880, and encouraged the Reformed families 
there in their fond hope to secure the planting of a mission in that pros- 
perous town. That year a petition was sent to Classis asking pastoral over- 
sight and regular services. Rev. P. M. Trexler was instructed to continue 
to look after the interests of the Reformed Church in Concord. Correspond- 
ence with Rev. Theodore Appel, Superintendent of Missions, resulted in 
the appointment of Rev. G. D. Gurley as missionary in Concord the last 
of October, 1880. Services were held in the courthouse until the close of 
the year. Then a hall was rented and fitted up in the “Means Building.” A 
number of people proposing to enter the organization met in this hall 
January I, 1881, and adopted a constitution. The name of Trinity Re- 
formed Church was chosen for the new congregation. A second meeting 
was held January 30, when Alexander Foil was elected Elder and J. W. 
Fetzer and J. W. Foil, Deacons. These persons were inducted into office 
March 20. The following persons entered the church at its organization: 
John W. Fetzer, Mrs. Eunice Foil, James W. Foil, Mrs. Jane Foil, Mrs. 
Mark Fink, Anthony Bost, Mrs. Margaret J. Bost, Mrs. Lou Hoover, Miss 
Hester Foil, Mrs. A. H. Fetzer, Nevin Fetzer, Willie Fetzer, Alexander 
Foil, Henry Cook. Shortly afterwards the following persons also became 
members of the new congregation: H. A. Barrier, Mrs. M. E. Barrier, 
fee weipparcd, Mrs, H.C) Lippard, smith Shuping, Mrs. 5. A. Shuping, 
R. T. Lippard, Mrs. E. C. Mitchel and Miss Jennie M. Foil. The pastorate 
of Rev. G. D. Gurley continued only about a year. Following this pas- 
torate the interest was in the care of Rev. Paul Barringer, pastor of the 
West Rowan charge, until 1884. During this time preparation was made 
to build a church. Rev. Jesse W. Cecil was pastor one year, 1884-1885. A 
lot was purchased September 30, 1884, at the corner of Church and 
Means streets, the cost being $450. The cornerstone of the church was laid 
in May, 1884, and the building was rapidly pushed to completion. The 
first service was held in the new house of worship April 13, 1884, when 
the sermon was preached by Rev. J. W. Cecil, and the church was dedi- 
cated in May following. The dedication sermon was preached by Rev. 
Wavy Welker, D:D. 

Rev. P. M. Trexler was pastor from 1885 to 1891. The annual sessions 
of Classis were held in this church in 1887. In the year 1892 Trinity 
Church and the New Gilead Church were constituted the Concord charge, 
and the Rev. Paul Barringer was the pastor for two years, from 1892 to 
1894. The lot for the parsonage was purchased in 1893 adjoining the 
church, and the house was built the same year. Rev. B. F. Davis was 
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pastor of the Concord charge 1894-1896. In the latter year Trinity was 
again constituted a charge, and was served by Mr. Davis until 1898. He 
was succeeded by Rev. J. N. Faust, who was installed June 11, 1898, and 
his pastorate continued until August, 1899. Rev. Wm. H. McNairy was 
pastor 1900-1903. Rev. H. A. M. Holshouser was pastor from January I, 
1904, until April 5, 1905. During his pastorate the parsonage was re- 


Trinity Church, Concord, Rev. Hugo C. Kellermeyer, pastor. 


paired and the re-building of the church was commenced. He was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. S. W. Beck in May, 1905. 

While Rev. B. F. Davis was pastor a new missionary enterprise was 
inaugurated near the Cabarrus Cotton Mills. There were members of the 
congregation, both men and women, who had caught the missionary spirit 
and longed to do something really practical in the way of saving the souls 
of people in the outlying sections of the city and bringing them into the 
kingdom. These people purchased a lot, built a chapel, organized a Sunday 
school. The influence was felt in the community and many people eagerly 
took part in the work. Unfortunately later a condition came about which 
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did not tend to the upbuilding of this missionary enterprise. It was 
given up and the chapel was sold. With the loss of this new work went 
the prospect for a Second Reformed Church, for the time being, in the 
prosperous city of Concord. Is it too much to hope that at the present 
time somebody will catch the vision and bring the original venture to 
fruition? 

Under the leadership of Rev. S. W. Beck, who was pastor 1905-1906, 
extensive repairs and additions were made to the physical plant. Art 
glass windows were placed in the church. The old pews were replaced by 
beautiful and comfortable new ones. The whole interior of the building 
was subjected to decided renovation and improvement. The partition be- 
tween the auditorium and the Sunday school section was removed. A 
pulpit recess was built, and a new heating plant was installed. The whole 
building received a metal roof, and the church was treated to a coat of 
new paint. The renovated and rebult church brought great joy to the 
congregation. August 13, 1905, was set for the rededication of this 
beautiful temple of worship. Rev. J. C. Leonard of Lexington preached 
the sermon from Saint Luke 12:32. The act of reconsecration was per- 
formed by the pastor, Rev. S. W. Beck. 

November 29, 1931, Trinity Church celebrated its golden jubilee, Rev. 
W. C. Lyerly, a beloved former pastor, at the time having charge of the 
First Church of Greensboro, was called back to give the historical address. 
The author takes the liberty of quoting freely from this address which 
sets forth facts so vividly and succinctly and describes the later years so 
clearly. He says: “It is hardly fitting that I should speak much of these 
later years. Just a few items might be referred to very briefly. First, 
the great Forward Movement of the Reformed Church took hold in 
Trinity congregation, and it revealed to the congregation possibilities that 
had never been dreamed of. Before that Movement had passed, ‘New 
Church’ took root. So the second item is that of the new church. It is a 
long story, a story of achievement, of heroic faith. March 18, 1923, the 
congregation voted to ‘build a New Church.’ There were I10 present at 
that meeting. April 22 of the same year the congregation voted to purchase 
a new location on North Church Street. There were seventy-eight votes 
cast; then there was a rest for nearly one year. March 6, 1924, the congre- 
gation voted to give the Consistory as Trustees the power to sell the old 
property. A few weeks later it was sold at auction for the sum of 
$26,000. The expenses of the sale came out of the sale price. There were 
no time-payments, for it was paid in one check. That gave a flush to the 
congregation, and an impetus to the building of the new church. 

“May 4 of that year (1924) the general plans for the new church were 
adopted—that is the new church was to be a Gothic church. There were 
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only 106 at the service, but it was a day of rain—it poured all day. June 8 
of that same year the architect's plans and drawings (complete) were 
presented to the congregation and adopted. The attendance was 150—a 
large number for Trinity congregation. 

“The ground-breaking exercises were held August 3 of that same year. 
Rev. L. A. Peeler was the speaker at the simple services that evening at 
seven o'clock. About 100 were in attendance. November 23 of that same 
year the cornerstone was laid with appropriate exercises. Rev. W. H. 
McNairy was the speaker. It was estimated that 300 were in attendance. 
After the roof was put on the building operations ceased—the money 
was all spent. 

“The old building, which the congregation was permitted to use, 
was called for. The last service was Easter Day, 1925, April 12. The 
attendance at Easter Communion was 150, and 145 attended the final 
service that night. Later in the year the work was resumed and during the 
winter the interior was finished and partially furnished. Entrance was 
made March 7, 1926. That was a great day in the church and one that I 
will ever remember. Later in the year, November 7, the church was dedi- 
cated—Rev. Harvey A. Fesperman, of Greensboro, preached the sermon. 

“Third; in the year 1927, the congregation reached) thes200mmia: aa 
membership. It took twenty years to gain the second hundred. 

“Your speaker resigned in November, 1927. There was a vacancy for 
about two months. Rev. E. T. Rhodes, of York, Pa., accepted a call, but 
before it was finally consummated he cancelled the call. 

“And your present pastor, Rev. Mr. Kellermeyer, began his work in 
April, 1929. Again Concord and New Gilead became a pastoral charge. 

“And now in closing this historical resumé, there are several general 
observations: 

“First, there have been too many short pastorates, thirteen in fifty 
years, and not included in these are three supplies that covered a period 
of more than seven years including vacancies. The average pastorate has 
been only a little more than three years. It may be that this will be reme- 
died, and the congregation has become wise to the fact that too many 
short pastorates do not contribute to growth. 

“Second, there have been two periods of internal strife. The lean years 
have followed..No team can pull much when one flies back as the other 
goes forward. I suppose the congregation is wise to this also. 

“Third, this congregation is on the map in Concord, and also in Classis. 
It is now rated as a desirable charge. It has the strength to pay a living 
salary, and within a few years it will have paid off the debt. This church 
can once more take the lead in benevolences. Surely it will not have to 
wait another twenty years till the membership will exceed 300. With an 
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adequate equipment, a united congregation, and a pastor with the spirit 
of adventure, Trinity Reformed Church of Concord will become a spiritual 
host in the new adventure of the church for the Kingdom of God. 

“Tt is a good thing to take account of the past as we are on the occasion 
of this Golden Jubilee Anniversary. But we should set our faces to the 
future; then take off our coats, roll up our sleeves, and go to work.”’ 

April 23, 1939, the congregation observed the tenth anniversary of 
the pastorate of Rev. H. C. Kellermeyer. The records indicate that 
notable progress has been made in the work of the congregation during this 
time. A net increase in the communicant membership of 44 per cent; 
physical improvements including the carpeting of the auditorium, new 
steam heating plant, bulletin boards, hymnals, Hammond electric organ 
and Mayland chimes. A record for the length of a pastorate in this con- 
gregation has been established by the present pastor. 

The succession of pastors of Trinity congregation as the records indi- 
cate are as follows: 
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Total membership, 317; Sunday school membership, 237. 


9g. ST. Paut’s CHurcH, ENOCHVILLE, Rowan COUNTY 


St. Paul’s Reformed Church (now Evangelical and Reformed Church) 
was organized by a band of loyal and faithful people October 9, 1886. There 
were interesting preliminaries leading up to this important event in re- 
ligious development. 

The Classis of North Carolina met in fifty-sixth annual sessions in St. 
Luke’s Reformed Church, Rowan County, May 5, 1886. Wednesday morn- 
ing at eleven o’clock the opening sermon was preached by the President, 
Rey. P. M. Trexler, D.D. The sessions continued until Saturday afternoon. 
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and many of the ministers and elders remained over Sunday, as was the 
custom in those years. The ministers present were: Revs. Thomas Long, 
J. C..Clapp, D.D., P.M. Trexler, M. L. Hedrick, G. D. Gurley n@s ia rieten 
J. L.. Murphy, G. W. Welker, D.D., Lewis Reiter. The elders were Am. 
Livengood, J. C. Lippard, F. M. Holshouser, Col. HivAr Bormieyi any: 
Foil, D. R. Hedrick, P. W. Whitener, J. R. Woods, Joel Corriher. This 
was a total of nine ministers and nine elders. The officers were: Dr. J. C. 
Clapp, President; Dr. G. W. Welker, Stated Clerk; Rev. Thomas Long, 
Treasurer. Saturday, May 8, the following important action was taken: 

“Resolved, That Revs. P. Barringer and P. M. Trexler be a commit- 
tee to look after our Reformed members at and near Enochville and other 
points in Rowan County who are not convenient to any Reformed Church, 
and that when they deem it advisable they organize congregations.” 

The fifty-seventh annual meeting of Classis was held in Trinity Church, 
Concord. The records state the following: “Elder W. C. Rose presented cre- 
dentials from the newly organized congregation .at Enochville, North 
Carolina, and was given a seat in Classis.” Looking to the future care of 
this congregation the following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Classis has such confidence in the judgment of the 
committee to whom was given in charge the organization of a congrega- 
tion at Enochville, the committee be given entire control of all questions 
arising out of it.” The first report made to Classis showed twenty-seven 
confirmed and thirty unconfirmed members. In the fifty-eighth meeting 
of Classis at Mt. Carmel, Davidson County, B. L. Corriher is recorded 
as the delegate from this congregation, and Rev. Paul Barringer is listed 
as supply pastor. The name of the new congregation now appears for the 
first time in the official records as “St. Paul’s Reformed Church of Enoch- 
ville.” This church was continued in the care of Rev. Paul Barringer, 
pastor of the West Rowan charge, until 1892, when in a reconstruction of 
charges it was placed with Mt. Zion Church, of China Grove, to consti- 
tute the charge under the old name, West Rowan. This relationship con- 
tinued until August, 1919, when St. Paul’s was placed in the new charge 
with the church in Kannapolis, the “Kannapolis charge.” 

This church project began to take coherent form in the month of August, 
1886, when a service of worship was held in the “Deal Schoolhouse.” The 
supreme purpose of this meeting was to secure the opinion of Reformed 
people living in this community on the subject of organizing a congrega- 
tion. The sermon was preached by Rev. P. M. Trexler, a member of the 
committee. His text was Luke 12:32. “Fear not, little flock; for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” What an inspiring 
text from which to preach a great sermon to a small but earnest band 
of people who were about to enter into the organization of a congrega- 
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tion of Christian people! How devout, how worshipful, how eager were 
these sincere souls gathered that August day in the little schoolhouse. 
How reverently they took their places in the small assembly hall, and how 
heartily they entered into every part of the services! Nearly all of those 
gathered here then have since been called to the Church Triumphant 
above. A few remain yet among us. The dear Lord has been most gracious 
and kind through these fifty years. The Father has kept His promise: 
“It is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” He has given 


1. Joseph L. Murphy, Esq., Deacon Corinth Church, Hickory; Judge of the City 

Court; son of the late Rev. Joseph L. Murphy, D.D. 2. Graham E. McCrary, Deacon 

First Church, Lexington; owner and proprietor of McCrary Electrical Supplies 
Store, Lexington. 


the kingdom. He has made this church a truly great church. It would be a 
matter of great interest to know just how many people have been lifted to 
a higher spiritual life through this one congregation. There have been 
many happy decisions for Christ through these fifty years made here at 
this sacred altar. Many hearts have been warmed and many souls com- 
forted by the faithful sermons that have been preached from this pulpit. 
The children have been baptized at this font; young people have been cate- 
chised; funerals of deceased members have been conducted in this house 
of worship; the Holy Communion has been administered regularly here 
at this chancel through the long period of fifty years. 

Following the services held in the Deal schoolhouse, a conference was 
conducted on the subject of the organization of a Reformed Church in the 
community. The decision arrived at was that this was the time for the 
consummation of this worthy purpose. It was resolved to meet at the 
residence of Mr. B. L. Corriher October 9, 1886, to complete the organiza- 
tion by recognizing charter members and electing officers. W. C. Rose, 
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L. B. Corriher, and J. W. Deal were appointed to secure the names of all 
persons who desired to enter the organization. The result was that the 
number of charter members reached twenty-six. W. C. Rose and L. B. 
Corriher were elected the first ruling elders and J. W. Deal and L. C. 
Beaver the first deacons. The following is the list of charter members: 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Locke Beaver, Mr. and Mrs. W. Bingam Beaver; 
Mrs. Gemima Beaver, Mr. and Mrs. Lantz B. Corriher, Sloan J. Corriher, 
Theodore A. Corriher, Emma Corriher, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Allison Deal, 
J. Wilson Deal, David A. Deal, William Allison Deal, Jr., S. Joe Deal, 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. Foutz, Mr. and Mrs. John A. Hunbarrier, Mrs. 
Wm. F. Poston, Mr. and Mrs; W. Calvin Rose, Sarai BeeRosem vlan 
Louisa Rose, Mrs. Locke Stirewalt. 

Of the original charter members, the following at the close of the half 
century were still on the roll of the membership of St. Paul’s congrega- 
tions VW Calvine Rose woes) Oce Deal PE mmam@orm ier. 

On another date in October a meeting was held in J. W. Deal’s “Old 
Cooper House,” and in this meeting the officers previously elected were 
ordained and installed. The name chosen was “St. Paul’s Reformed 
Church.” 

A matter of importance at this meeting was selection of the location of 
the new house of worship for the congregation. A committee consisting 
of David Deal, Lock Beaver, and W. C. Rose was appointed to take this 
subject under consideration. Another conference was held later, when the 
location now occupied by the church was chosen. An acre of land was 
bought from Aaron Yost for the sum of $55, the date of the deed being 
November 5, 1886, with W. A. Deal as trustee. 

When the work was well under way at this place an appeal was made 
to the Classis of North Carolina for assistance in the building of the 
house of worship. The request was granted with an appropriation of 
$250. When in 1919 St. Paul’s Church was incorporated with St. John’s 
Church of Kannapolis in the Kannapolis charge, it became a beneficiary 
of the Board of Home Missions of the Reformed Church in the United 
States and continued in that position until the charge went to self-support 
in 1935. 

The cornerstone for the new church was laid with solemn services in 
August, 1888. A great sermon was preached on that occasion by Rev. 
G. W. Welker, D.D., Stated Clerk of the Classis of North Carolina (serv- 
ing in that capacity through the long period of forty-five years). At the 
time of this cornerstone laying he was also President of the General Synod 
of the Reformed Church in the United States, 1887-1890. 

It was the conviction of the members of this church that the house 
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of worship should not be formally dedicated until all bills had been paid. 
The Classis of North Carolina was a little slow in paying the last half of 
its appropriation towards building this church. When all money was 
finally in the hands of the treasurer of the church and all bills had been 
paid, August 31, 1890, was fixed as the day of dedication. That was forty- 
six years ago, August 31 of this year 1936, nearly four years after the 
organization in 1886. Rev. Paul Barringer, D.D., the pastor, and the con- 
eregation invited Rev. Jacob C. Leonard of Lexington to preach the con- 
secration sermon at eleven o’clock that happy Sabbath day. The text was 
I Kings 19:12. “A still small voice.” The dedication program included a 
service on Saturday and another on Sunday afternoon. Dr. Paul Barringer 
read the dedication ritual. The fiftieth anniversary of St. Paul’s Church was 
observed October 10, 1936. The same minister who preached the dedica- 
tion sermon was invited back to preach the half-century observance ser- 
mon. He used the same text as at the dedication of the church. Dr. Lee A. 
Peeler, pastor, had charge of the all-day services. 

What a happy Sunday that dedication day was! The Father in Heaven 
smiled benignly upon the community in the sunshine of a bright, beautiful 
day. Not only the members of this congregation, but Reformed Church 
people from all over this section and numerous friends from other congre- 
gations, wended their joyful way to this hallowed spot. The singing 
birds, the babbling brooks, the humming bees, all God’s creatures joined 
their voices with the voices of God’s people in giving joyful expression to 
the gratitude and praise of happy hearts. It was a day fraught with 
abundant blessings to God’s chosen people here, members of St. Paul’s 
Reformed congregation. Elders, deacons, all the people entered into the 
services with happy hearts and pious souls. The dedication of their church, 
built with their gifts of love out of grateful hearts, and with willing hands 
in the construction of the edifice, meant a worshipful setting apart of this 
house as a Temple of God, henceforth to be used only for the purposes of 
religion. The people here accepted the declaration made through the 
prophet Isaiah: ‘“‘My house shall be called a house of prayer for all people.” 
And such St. Paul’s Reformed Church has been through the half-century 
of its existence. The “Still Small Voice” spoke to the people that day, 
and the “Voice” then was recognized as God himself speaking through 
His Holy Word. The people felt that day as did the patriarch Jacob at 
Bethel when he had the great vision and under its inspiration cried out: 
“Surely the Lord is in this place... . This is none other than the House of 
God, and this is the gate of heaven.”” And like the gracious words else- 
where in the Holy Bible: “How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of 
Hosts. ... A day in thy courts is better than a thousand. I would rather 
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be a doorkeeper in the house of my God than to dwell in the tents of 
wickedness.” And from the holy, high day down to this present semi- 
centennial anniversary sincere souls have declared with King David: “I 
was glad when they said unto me: ‘Let us go into the house of the Lord’.” 

It was at Mt. Horeb that Elijah heard the “Still small voice.” One 
likes to think of the mountains mentioned in the Holy Bible. Plain, rugged 
men who love and trust God are well acquainted with the descriptions and 
names of the mountains mentioned in the Holy Word: Mount Hermon, 
Mount Gilboa, Mount Gerezim, Mount Engedi, Mount Nebo, Mount Pisgah, 
Mount Olivet, Mount Zion, Mount Moriah, Mount Lebanon, Mount 
Sinai, Mount Golgotha, Mount Horeb. The events of Mount Horeb fol- 
lowed those of Mount Carmel where Elijah demonstrated before King 
Ahab and 450 priests of Baal, and 400 prophets of the groves and all the 
people who worshiped idols, and also all the people of Israel, that Baal 
is only an idol and that the Lord Jehovah of Israel is the only true God 
to be worshiped by all the people of the whole world. But after the great 
demonstration and victory, Queen Jezabel sent a message threatening the 
life of God’s prophet, Elijah. And in utter discouragement he fled to 
Mount Horeb. And there God came to him to give him blessed assurance 
and to revive his courage. Elijah was directed to go and stand at the 
opening of the cave into which he had gone for protection. Then the Bible 
record says: 

“A great and strong wind rent the mountains, and broke in pieces the 
rocks before the Lord; but the Lord was not in the wind; and after the 
wind an earthquake; but the Lord was not in the earthquake; and after 
the earthquake a fire; but the Lord was not in the fire.” Following the 
terrible panorama of the hurricane, and the convulsions of the earthquake, 
and the lurid burning of the firce fire, came “A Still Small Voice.” As 
the poet says: “Behind the dim unknown within the shadow standeth God 
keeping watch above His own.” That was the way God manifested him- 
self to His great prophet. It is the blessed way He manifests himself to 
His church people in this present time. 
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Total confirmed and unconfirmed members, 87; Sunday school, 122. 


10. BETHANY CHURCH, CRESCENT, RowAN COUNTY 


In 1890 a petition was sent to Classis from a number of persons in 
Gold Hill Township, Rowan County, to be organized into a congregation. 
M@iiseteducst was granted, and Revs. C. B. Heller and J. M. L. Lyerly 
were instructed to attend to the matter. Accordingly a congregation was 
organized August 23, 1891, with twenty-four charter members, under the 
name of Bethany Reformed Church. The Elders were William McCombs, 
Sr., and Maxwell Holshouser, and the Deacons William McCombs, Jr., 
and B. A. Fesperman. Three acres of land were donated by Maxwell Hols- 
houser, and one acre by Alexander Lyerly. The deeds are dated Septem- 
ber 26, 1891. The church was dedicated October 4, 1896. Rev. J. C. Clapp, 
me emepreachedsthe sermon. Rev, |. ML. Lyerly performed the act of 
dedication. Later Sunday school rooms were added. 

Bethany is a beautiful name for a church. It reminds us of the town of 
New Testament times in which lived a family of a brother and two sisters, 
loyal friends of our Lord Jesus Christ, Lazarus, Martha, and Mary. 
Bethany Church is situated in a peaceful, quiet place. When it was first 
organized by the then youthful and energetic pastor, Rev. J. M. L. Lyerly, 
who was all his lifetime doing something in the kingdom of the Lord, it 
was incorporated with the Central Rowan charge, and it was served faith- 
fully by its organizer through many years. 

Since Bethany Church was organized the village of Crescent grew up 
around it. In order to supplement his salary received from the small num- 
ber of members in his charge, Dr. Lyerly began to teach a private school 
near his home and so supplement his salary, as many other pastors in 
the Classis of North Carolina have done from the time of its organiza- 
tion down to the present time. But Dr. Lyerly also had a higher motive 
than receiving the additional money that would come to him through 
teaching; he wished to help young people to secure a better education 
than the neighborhood public schools of the time provided. He remem- 
bered his own struggles to climb up through many handicaps to a real 
education. He was determined that others of his home community should 
have better advantages. He built his private school into Crescent Academy 
and Business College. Only eternity can reveal the immense value of 
this school in the lives of scores of young men and women who received 
through it the blessings of a liberal education. Many were prepared for 
college and many others for business life. 
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Under the careful management of its principal, Dr. J. M. L. Lyerly, 
this school developed into an important educational center. It drew patron- 
age from many North Carolina counties and from other states. So out- 
standing as an educator did Dr. Lyerly become that a few years later 
one of the State parties nominated him for the office of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. This man was truly a great Christian states- 
man. Bethany Church under his guidance contributed no small share to 
the spiritual and moral atmosphere of the village and the school. It is 
still the only church in the place. 


Nazareth Orphans’ Home, which is located in this village, owed its in- 
ception more largely to the same outstanding educator and philanthropist 
than to any other one person. Dr. Lyerly’s heart went out to orphan chil- 
dren. Long before we had an orphans’ home at Crescent, Dr. Lyerly 
had taken several orphan children into his own home, in which he also 
housed a large family of boys and girls of his own, and provided for their 
needs and their education. It was a great joy to him when eventually the 
Classis of North Carolina established Nazareth Orphans’ Home in his 
village of Crescent. The story of this home, Dr. Lyerly’s connection with 
it, and its development down to the present time, are given in another 
chapter of this book. 


From our human viewpoint this man came to the end of his brilliant 
earthly career entirely too soon. He was born in Rowan County, near 
the scene of the busiest period of his life, November 18, 1862; died March 
17, 1923; aged 60 years, 3 months, 29 days. At the time of his death he 
was living in Winston-Salem and serving the churches of the Waughtown 
charge. His body was first taken to a funeral parlor in the city where the 
pastors of the city conducted religious services. Thence the body was con- 
veyed to Bethany Reformed Church at Crescent. Funeral services were in 
charge of Dr. H. A. M. Holshouser, assisted by several other ministers 
of the Classis and attended by many other ministers and a vast assembly 
of neighbors and friends. The body was laid to rest in the cemetery ad- 
jacent to the church, a beautiful, quiet rest after a busy life, there to await 
the resurrection in the great last day! 

The pastors of Bethany Church have been those mentioned with Central 
Rowan, Crescent and Rockwell charges. The present total membership 
is 105; Sunday school, 96. The pastor of Bethany Church has charge of 
religious instruction at Nazareth Orphans’ Home. 

Bethany Church has given the following young men to the Gospel minis- 
try: Wm. C. Lyerly, Henderson L. V. Shinn, Jacob N. Lyerly, Thomas 
Dat hiteoidney moa iit. 
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II. ST. JAMES CHURCH, M?. PLEASANT, CABARRUS COUNTY 


Among the missionary-minded ministers of the Classis of North Caro- 
lina was Rev. Paul Barringer. He always labored for the advancement of 
the work of the Reformed Church in his State, and for the kingdom of 
God throughout the world. While he was pastor of Lower Stone and 
Bear Creek churches (East Rowan charge) he became deeply interested in 
the town of Mt. Pleasant, located in Cabarrus County. Members of the 
two churches had located in Mt. Pleasant and had become leading busi- 
ness and professional men of the town. There were not so many, but Dr. 
Barringer was convinced that Mt. Pleasant was coming to be a center 
of influence in education and business. Already the Lutherans had estab- 
lished two educational institutions in the town, one for young men and 
the other for young women. These were North Carolina College and Mt. 
Amoea Seminary. Cotton mills and wood-working plants had been built 
there and were in successful operation. Dr. Barringer preached in the 
village as often as time would permit through a period of years, and on 
every possible occasion he pressed into service ministers of his denomina- 
tion whom he invited to help him in special services at Lower Stone 
or Bear Creek. The author recalls that Sunday night, July 8, 1894, Dr. 
Barringer sent him from Bear Creek to preach in Mt. Pleasant. As time 
passed by, sentiment for a congregation became stronger and stronger, 
and eventually crystallized into reality. December 3, 1894, in the home of 
Mrs. C. L. Foil, the congregation was organized under the name of St. 
James’ Reformed Church with the following charter members: Mrs. C. L. 
Poumemiesiou, Or. lA. Hol WD: Foil, Mrs. MR, Miller, Dr: A.W. 
Moose, Mrs. A. F. Sides, W. J. Heilig. Rev. Paul Barringer conducted 
the services of the organization. The formal constitution of Reformed 
churches provided by the General Synod was adopted for the government 
of this new church. Dr. Barringer continued to serve the congregation in 
connection with his work in the East Rowan charge. But a little later the 
Classis of North Carolina detached New Gilead Church from the Concord 
charge and constituted that church and St. James the New Gilead charge. 
This charge was enrolled by the Board of Home Missions. Rev. Paul 
Barringer was appointed missionary in charge of this work in the two 
churches. Here is another concrete illustration of the Board’s deep interest 
in the denominational work in North Carolina. Dr. Barringer then moved 
his family to Mt. Pleasant and took up his residence. He gave himself un- 
stintedly to building up the congregation. The date was October 7, 1896. 
Under his intelligent and consecrated devotion to the cause of the Master 
the work grew quite satisfactorily and prospered and in a comparatively 
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short time the Board of Missions was released from further support, 
and the charge became self-supporting. Dr. M. A. Foil was chosen as 
the first secretary of the congregation. Dr. A. W. Moose was elected 
the first Elder, and Dr. M. A. Foil the first Deacon. The congregation 
at first had but these two earnest and consecrated officers in connection 
with their pastor, the Rev. Paul Barringer, to mould and crystallize 
the sentiment which was to be distinctively Reformed. One of the charter 
members, Mr. W. J. Heilig, donated a lot on which to erect a church. 
The building committee was composed of the following persons: W. J. 
Heilig, Dr. A. W. Moose and L. J. Foil. Under their vigorous efforts 
a beautiful little church was erected at a cost of about $1,200 or $1,400. 
There was no begging in this matter, for all had a mind to work. Rev. 
Paul Barringer gave largely of his time and means to its erection and 
a vigorous effort was made to push the work to completion as early as 
possible. The congregation being small, funds and material were solicited 
from other sources. It is worthy of note that to the success of this enter- 
prise the “Bear Creekers” contributed no small part. They gave quite a 
nice contribution of lumber and in other ways encouraged the work. 
Accordingly in September, 1895, the erection of this first edifice was 
begun, and it was completed the following May. On the third Lord’s Day, 
in May, 1896, the first services were held in the new church, and a feeling 
of devout praise to Almighty God for His good Providence was responsive 
in every breast. August 30, 1896, Dr. Barringer conducted the dedication 
seryices.. Rev. ]. ©. Leonard of Lexington was invited ompucacumac 
consecration sermon. The text was the Song of Solomon 6:10. “Who 
is she that looketh forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners?” The day was bright and 
inspiring. The people from the town, all denominations, and members 
and friends from the other Reformed congregations in that section of 
the state came in large numbers to rejoice with the Mt. Pleasant people 
on this happy occasion. All outstanding indebtedness had either been paid 
off or provided for, and the church was given over to the service of the 
Master without any encumbrance resting upon it. The congregation was 
now well established and took its place among the religious forces of 
the town and community. The growth has not been phenomenal but steady 
and substantial. It has from the beginning had in its membership sub- 
stantial people who are deeply consecrated to the work of the Lord, 
and they have given time and means to accomplishing the things which 
belong to men and women of Christian faith. The State Director of the 
Forward Movement, J. T. Hedrick of the First Church of Lexington, 
often said after his visit to Mt. Pleasant at the very beginning of the 
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campaign that he had no further doubts of the success of this great 
denominational enterprise in North Carolina. He was so encouraged by 
the response of the Mt. Pleasant people in pledges that like Saint Paul 
“he thanked God and took courage.” The State quota was far oversub- 
scribed, as noted elsewhere in this book. 

Among the fine body of laymen in this splendid group of church 
people, Dr. Moses A. Foil stands out prominently. He graduated from 
Catawba College in the first class in 1889 along with J. M. L. Lyerly 
and J. C. Leonard. Four years later he graduated from Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, and then returned to his home-town, Mt. Pleasant, 
and began the practice of his chosen profession. He was a successful 
practitioner through a long period of years. The burden of heavy 
practice, night and day, and the weight of advancing years warned him 
that he must slow down in the active work. So several years ago he drew 
in the reins and tried to retire, but it took him still more years to succeed. 
A great sorrow came to him in the death of his beloved wife who had 
brightened his home with grace and charm and devotion, adding also 
the fineness of the skilled artist and musician. His two daughters have 
done their best to comfort and cheer him in his advancing years. Dr. 
M. A. Foil has done the work of a man skilled in his profession and has 
proved himself a most worthy citizen and an outstanding churchman. 

The first house of worship was a modest structure, but well built and 
for the time it answered well the purposes of the congregation. Some 
writer who was present at the dedication gave the following description 
of the new house of worship: “The church is a beautiful structure, it 
was well planned, and has been well built. The joist, wainscoting and over- 
head ceiling are of natural yellow pine under a coating of hard oil. The 
walls are plastered. The pulpit is oak, and the chairs oak and upholstered 
with leather. The carpet is of a beautiful color harmonizing with its 
surroundings. The windows are gothic and have stained glass. There 
is a tower at the northwest corner, in which the bell hangs. The church 
will seat three hundred people.” 

The work in Mt. Pleasant went forward with encouragement through 
succeeding years under several different pastors. One unfortunate cir- 
cumstance in the work at Mt. Pleasant, as also at many other points, has 
been so many changes in pastorates. It takes time to build a strong con- 
eregation. Rev. Charles W. Warlick, who had spent the years since his 
becoming a minister of the Reformed Church in Pennsylvania, in 1922 
was called to the charge of which St. James was a constituent church. 
He entered his new work with vigor. Before his arrival in Mt. Pleasant 
the congregation had made up their minds to build a new house of worship. 
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This subject was decided in a meeting of the members July 10, 1921. 
A building committee was appointed and steps were taken towards 
immediate replacing of the old church with a modern brick building. 
But owing to loss by fire of the planing mill owned by Elder J. L. C. 
Miller, the work was postponed until 1923. On the first Monday in 
July, 1923, the old church was removed. Excavation for the foundation 
and basement of the new church was begun the first of August, and 
the work progressed steadily. The new church is of brick-veneer construc- 
tion 40 feet by 70 feet, with Sunday school section containing auditorium 
and classrooms. The seating capacity will accommodate about 500 people. 
The new plant and the adjoining commodious parsonage offer an inviting 
field for successful church work. The cost, including cost of the pipe 
organ, was $26,000. 

Another crowning day for this congregation was June 29, 1924, when 
the new temple of worship was solemnly dedicated to the Triune God 
in beautiful and impressive services continuing through the whole day 
and evening. It was a warm June day with bright skies overhead, and 
happy people crowding the spacious new church. The pastor, Rev. C. W. 
Warlick, was happy on this joyful day. The souls of the people overflowed 
with Christian exhilaration. All had worked earnestly and sacrificed nobly 
to build such a handsome and comfortable church for whose consecration 
to Almighty God they were now assembled. They had invited Dr. J. C. 
Leonard, who twenty-eight years ago had preached the sermon at the 
dedication of the old church, to come back and preach the sermon for 
the consecration of this new and more handsome temple of worship. 
The text was Haggai 2:9. “The glory of this latter house shall be greater 
than of the former, saith the Lord of hosts; and in this place will I give 
peace, saith the Lord of hosts.” The sermon naturally contained many 
historical allusions and was full of commendations for both the pastor 
and the people. The afternoon sermon was preached by Rev. W. C. 
Lyerly and an address was delivered by Rev. J. H. Keller, both former 
beloved pastors. There was keen disappointment at the absence of the 
veteran founder of this church Dr. Paul Barringer, and the chairman of 
the building committee, J. L. Peck, both being detained in their homes by 
illness. 

The following have served as pastors of St. James’ Church, Mt. 
Pleasant: Revs. Paul Barringer, J. H. Keller, A. Shulenberoeiayiaer 
Williams, B. L. Stanley, W. C: Lyerly, A. R. Tosh, C= W. Warhckayees 
Gerhardt. This congregation has given one minister to the denomination, 


Rev, Jobneli,-Reck 
The present total membership is 105; Sunday school, 124. 
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12. First CHURCH, SALISBURY 


Salisbury is the capital of Rowan County in which from the first there 
settled many families of the Reformed faith. Lower Stone, Cold Water 
and Savitz churches were among the first Reformed churches organized 
in North Carolina. To us it seems strange that some minister did not 
erasp the importance of organizing a congregation in the countyseat, 
Salisbury. As early as the year 1768 a loyal member of the Lutheran 
Church, John L. Beard, deeded a lot in the town for a church primarily 
for the use of the Lutherans, but because there were families of the 
Reformed Church in the embryo town and the surrounding community, 
Mr. Beard in the deed extended the use of the property to “the Reformed 
Calvin ministers at such times as the Lutheran minister doth not want 
to perform divine service therein.” He meant that though the church 
to be erected on this lot should be primarily a Lutheran Church, it 
should be used by the Reformed people also at such time as should 
be agreed upon. This was five years before the first Lutheran minister, 
the Rev. Mr. Nussman, located in North Carolina. It was the year in 
which Rev. Samuel Suther took up residence in that section of the state 
at Cold Water Church, in what was then Mecklenburg County, later 
Cabarrus County. But while there were Reformed churches not so 
many miles from Salisbury, the shire-town itself was neglected until 
comparatively recent years. 

An earnest petition from a few devoted members living in Salisbury 
was presented to the Classis of North Carolina at the annual meeting 
in 1896. Rev. J. M. L. Lyerly, who was serving churches several miles 
out from Salisbury, had visited these people who were members of his 
churches and had conducted a few services of worship in some of the 
homes. The petitioners requested the Classis to organize a congregation 
in Salisbury, and their request was granted. A committee consisting of 
Deven, Lyerly, A; shulenberger, J- C. Leonard and P. Barringer 
Was appointed to have charge of the work. The committee met in 
Salisbury May 7, 1896, in conference with Rev. A. C. Whitmer, Super- 
intendent of Home Missions in this territory. Out of this conference grew 
the purchase of the lot for the proposed church at the corner of Church 
and Horah streets. July 7, 1896, Rev. Wm. H. Stubblebine was com- 
missioned by the Board of Missions to become pastor in Salisbury. The 
Classis had already appropriated the sum: of $500 towards the building 
of a house of worship. Two members of the committee, Revs. J. M. L. 
Lyerly and J. C. Leonard, organized the congregation in the home of 
F. Monroe Holshouser June 28, 1896 under the name “Faith Reformed 
Church of Salisbury,” with the following charter members: F. M. 
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Holshouser, Mrs. F. M. Holshouser, H. C. Corriher, Mrs. H. C. Corriher, 
M. D. Lefler, Mrs. John Odell, Mrs. Cora Earnhart, Dorsett Holshouser. 
M. D. Lefler was elected Elder and H. GC. Corriher, Déaconw tes en 
Mr. Stubblebine came to Salisbury November 1, 1896, and entered upon 
his duties. The services were at first held in the city Y.M.C.A. rooms. 
A temporary chapel was built on the lot during the winter. The con- 
struction of the house of worship was entered upon in 1897, the corner- 
stone being laid with appropriate ceremonies September 2, 1897. Rev. 
W. H. Stubblebine was an energetic minister, a fine preacher of the 
Gospel and a devoted pastor. He speedily gained a name in Salisbury 
and in the Classis of North Carolina as a man worthy of the missionary 
enterprise. Soon after his entrance upon the work he sent out the following 
communication through the denominational church papers: 

“The readers of the church papers have, no doubt, been waiting to see 
something in print about the new mission that has recently been organized 
in Salisbury. After the organization was effected. last June with a mem- 
bership of eight members, nothing was done until my arrival here on 
the seventeenth of October. Being a stranger it required some little 
time to get acquainted, but just as soon as we got our bearings we began 
the work. The consistory was called together and the subject of holding 
services was discussed. There were only two available places in town 
that could be secured, namely, the Opera House and the Y.M.C.A. hall. 
We decided upon the latter and having secured the rental of it have been 
holding services there ever since, with but indifferent success. We have 
learned from past experience that a mission works under serious dis- 
advantages when compelled to meet in halls. No matter how much effort 
is put forth people will not come. There is nothing churchly about such 
places and they will invariably pass by such to get to some other church. 
We thus realize that if the mission is to fulfill the expectations of the 
brethren we must have a church, and that with as little delay as possible. 
But now arises the important question, whence shall come the money 
to put up a neat and inexpensive church. No one of course expects that the 
members now constituting the mission can ever raise or give it. Consider- 
able may be secured in the town, but the greater part of it must come 
from without. 


“To whom shall be look? Well, first of all the membership of the 
Classis of North Carolina should take a deep interest in us. This mission 
is your child. You brought it into existence and hence it has a right to 
look to you for help. We feel sure you stand ready to respond, and all 
you are waiting for now is the invitation. We herewith give it. We do 
not want to lose any time, and so hope that our subscriptions will warrant 
us in beginning operations next spring. You can make this possible. 
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“We are very modest in our ideas and think we can build a neat church 
for $3,000. It will not require a long time or much trouble to raise this, 
if each person who reads this will resolve to do a little. There are in this 
Classis more than 3,000 members. One dollar from each of them would 
build and furnish the church. But we do not ask so much; many could not 
give so much no matter how much they might wish to, but are there any 
who can’t give twenty-five cents a piece, or if they can’t give it, can’t 
collect it in nickles and dimes from their friends? All that is required 
is just a little self denial, a little effort and it will come. We believe you 
will help us and we shall await your early response. If you desire we 
shall be glad to furnish you with a neat device with which you can solicit 
small contributions from friends. We had rather have a multitude of 
small offerings than a few large ones. Will you not then take hold and 
help us along? We believe you will. 

“Tf this Classis responds nobly it will be an incentive to the churches 
North to come up liberally to our help. Since the election is over men 
feel easier and have more time to interest themselves in the work of the 
church and we shall not cease in our efforts to enlist our friends in this 
work. 

“But let me in closing again impress upon you the extreme importance 
of having a church here. Delay will be disastrous to the best interests of 
the mission. What you do, do quickly and the Lord will grant rich bless- 
ings in return for all you do for Him and the extension of His kingdom 
on earth. I remain your servant for Christ’s sake. 


VW Ee STUBBLEBINE: 


The pastor solicited funds throughout the Classis, and made appeals 
to the people far and wide outside of the state. He received generous 
response and the building program, went forward with a splendid degree 
of encouragement and success. The missionary secured the beautiful 
art glass windows as memorials of friends in many sections of the 
denomination. It required only a few days to construct the temporary 
chapel, and the congregation was glad to have even such a humble place 
of their own. The cornerstone of the new church was laid September 2, 
1897. The process of building went along rather slowly, but the audi- 
torium was sufficiently far advanced to be used for services in the autumn 
of 1898. Before the church was finally finished, the Rev. Mr. Stubblebine 
resigned March 1, 1899. 

The pulpit was without a pastor until October, 1899. A call was extended 
to Rev. Gurney Weber, which he accepted and he entered upon the work 
with consecrated vigor. To the distress of the members and the whole 
Classis of North Carolina in July, 1900, the new minister was stricken 
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with a severe attack of typhoid fever, from which he died November 
19. The untimely death of their pastor brought great discouragement to 
the congregation. There was still an incumbrance of debt upon the church. 
This was another cause for discouragement to the small flock. But 
they did not despair utterly. They looked in faith to the great Shepherd 
of the sheep. Neighboring pastors did their best in supplying the pulpit 
and otherwise looking after the spiritual needs of the members. 

Licentiate Wm. B. Duttera was called to become pastor of the church 
June 1, tg01. He entered upon the work vigorously. Under his leadership 
the church was finished and paid for through contributions of the members 
and outside friends. Other outstanding obligations were also met. A 
most interesting event in the brief existence of this congregation was the 
meeting of the Synod of the Potomac in the Salisbury Church, October 
23, 1903. The opening sermon was preached by Rev. J. Messchick= iaiem 
of Washington City. At the time Dr. Schick had the distinction of being 
the pastor of President Theodore Roosevelt who was a member of Grace 
Reformed Church in the Capital city. It was in the Salisbury Church that 
Nazareth Orphans’ Home was officially established, a board of managers 
being elected in that church August 13, 1903. In themtallfoimioegm 
handsome pipe organ was purchased and installed in the church; and 
in the winter following a parsonage was built on a portion of the church 
lot formerly occupied by the temporary chapel. The congregation was 
then fairly well equipped for aggressive Christian work. This pastorate 
came to a close August I, 1915. At the request of the congregation a com- 
mittee of supply was appointed by the Classis, consisting of Revs. J. C. 
Leonard, J. A. Koons and W. C. Lyerly. With the assistance of other 
ministers they supplied the church through the remainder of 1915. In 
the mean time the committee made strong efforts to secure a pastor. A 
call was extended to Rev. C. C. Wagoner and he accepted the same and 
entered upon the work January I, 1916. This pastorate continued until 
August I, 1922. During this period the church basement was constructed 
and a heating system was installed. The Rev. Mr. Wagoner was recog- 
nized as a strong preacher and a good pastor. The church experienced 
splendid growth during his pastorate. 

The next pastor was Rev. W. H. Causey who assumed the position in 
December, 1922. But he only remained seven months and then resigned. 
His successor was Rev. Banks J. Peeler, who entered upon the work May 
1, 1924. Under his leadership the work went forward. Both church and 
parsonage properties were improved. Some accumulated debts were paid. 
A lot and residence adjoining the parsonage were purchased for social 
purposes and certain departments of the Sunday school and also young 
people’s activities. 
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Salisbury is the geographical center of the Reformed Church con- 
stituency in North Carolina. This gives the church in the city a prominent 
place in the general meetings of the Classis of North Carolina and all 
other organizations. Catawba College was moved from Newton to Salis- 
bury in 1924, and it has made remarkable progress in the recent years, 
adding much to the city and to the Reformed Church. The Synod of 
the Potomac again met in Salisbury in September, 1930, with the church 
and the college as joint hosts. This was truly a splendid meeting of the 
Synod. The members and visitors were entertained one evening for 
dinner by Nazareth Orphans’ Home a few miles distant, giving them) a 
first-hand knowledge of another of our Reformed institutions in North 
Carolina. Words of high commendation were heard from scores for 
both the college and the orphans’ home. 

The name of the church at the organization was Faith Reformed 
Church. The name was sometimes rather confusing because a few miles 
out from Salisbury is a town by the name of Faith, and there is in that 
town a strong Reformed church also. Accordingly the Salisbury church 
requested the Classis to grant permission for the change in name from 
Faith to the First Church. This was done, and since that time the church 
in Salisbury was First Reformed Church, until 1934 when the Reformed 
Church in the United States and the Evangelical Synod of North America 
accomplished organic Union under the name of “Ivangelical and Re- 
formed Church.” This gives to the Salisbury Church the name “First 
Fvangelical and Reformed Church of Salisbury, North Carolina.” 

This church and city had the honor of being selected as the place for 
the organization meeting of the Southern Synod of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. This meeting was held May 30, 1939. 

Rev. George T. Fitz has been the successful pastor of this church 
since March 1, 1933. Under his guidance the work has gone forward with 
encouragement and success. 

Rev. Frank K. Bostian, a member of this church, entered the Gospel 
ministry. 

Present total membership, 389; Sunday school, 317. 


13. UrsiInus CHourcH, ROCKWELL, RowAn COUNTY 


Rockwell is a growing, prosperous town on the Salisbury-Norwood 
branch of the Southern Railway, and highway 52 extending through 
many miles of the state of North Carolina. Rockwell had its beginning 
with the building of the railroad, but it was in later years when the Rock- 
well Casket Company and the Cannon Cotton Mills, along with other man- 
ufacturing plants were established, that it took on the proportions of an 
industrial community. The town is built on what was the property of 
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Michael Peeler. The father of this Michael Peeler was Michael Peeler I, 
who came to North Carolina in 1748. He was one of the men who in 1771 
petitioned the English Assembly to be excused from paying the church 
tax, urging as the reason the fact that he and others were building two 
churches of their faith. 

The first services in Rockwell were conducted by Rev. Wm. H. Mec- 
Nairy under a brush arbor. This arbor faced the public road which is now 
Main Street, and the services were attended by large numbers of people. 
The author remembers well preaching in this arbor. In the spring of 
1899 a suitable lot was donated by John W. Peeler, a descendant of 
Michael Peeler, and the work of constructing a house of worship was 
begun in August. Rev. W. H. McNairy, at the time pastor of the East 
Rowan charge, always a church organizer and builder, was in charge of 
the Rockwell interest. At a special meeting of Classis January 9, 1900, 
he was instructed to organize a church in Rockwell, which he did April 
5, 1900, under the name, Ursinus Reformed Church. There were ten 
charter members. John W. Peeler was elected Elder and B. A. Fesperman, 
Deacon. The new congregation was incorporated with the East Rowan 
charge. 

The work on the church building which was begun in August, 1899, 
progressed well and it was enclosed by the arrival of winter. Though 
not yet finished, services were held in it twice a month. During the 
pastorate of Rev. W. W. Rowe the house of worship was finished. The 
cornerstone was not laid until the church was completed, and this was 
done by the pastor May 24, 1904. The church was dedicated the following 
day, May 25, 1904. The sermon was preached by Rev. Paul Barringer, 
and Rev. W. W. Rowe performed the act of dedication, amid the rejoic- 
ing of a great assembly of members and friends. During this pastorate 
also a parsonage was built on the lot adjoining the church, into which 
the pastor and his family moved from the old parsonage belonging to the 
East Rowan charge at Lower Stone Church. Dr. H. A. M. Holshouser 
became supply of the charge January 1, 1922, and then March 21 he 
was elected and installed as pastor. As early as February 17, 1922, the 
subject of a new house of worship was given serious consideration. 
Discussion of this subject had been going on among the members for 
several months previously. A congregational meeting was called and the 
vote was unanimous to begin necessary preliminaries at once. Dr. Hols- 
houser and H. W. Barnhardt were appointed to canvass the congre- 
gation for funds. March 4 they reported that sufficient had been subscribed 
to begin construction. The following were appointed the building com- 
mittee: J; M. Holshouser, H. W. Barnhardt, J. B.. McCombs siGuaie 
Holshouser, H. W. Bost, G. W. Peeler, C. T. Misenheimer. 
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The cornerstone was laid August 18, 1924. The first service was held 
in the basement of the unfinished church November 2, 1924, conducted 
by the pastor, Dr. Holshouser. The Holy Communion was observed. 
Just a year later, November 1, 1925, Revs. W. H. McNairy and J. A. 
Koons, former pastors, addressed the Sunday school at nine-thirty 
o’clock. At eleven o'clock the Sermon was preached by the pastor, 


Ursinus Church, Rockwell, Rev. Aaron R. Tosh, pastor. 


Dr. H. A. M. Holshouser. Services were continued each evening through 
the following week, with sermons by the following ministers: Revs. 
meee csperinan, B. |]. .Peeler, EF. L. Fesperman, J. H. Keller and J. C. 
Leonard. The church was dedicated May 31, 1926, preceded by services 
each evening the week previous, the sermons being preached by Rev. A. O. 
Leonard, who also preached on Sunday night. The dedication sermon was 
preached by Rev. George Longaker, D.D., of Hickory. It was a day of great 
rejoicing. The band labored faithfully and harmoniously for their beautiful 
and convenient new house of worship which furnishes splendid accommo- 
dations for church, Sunday school and social activities and young 
people’s work. 

At a meeting of the consistory July 25, 1926, plans for a new brick 
parsonage in harmony with the church were accepted. A building com- 
mittee was appointed consisting of J. W. Peeler, C. A. Bost, J. L. Lentz, 
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with R. W. Brown as treasurer of the parsonage fund. The house was 
finished and ready for occupancy in sixty days. 

In the pastorate of Rev. Lee O. Carbaugh, August 5, 1934, the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of the church was observed. At that date all indebtedness 
had been paid. The following former pastors were present and took part 
in the services of the day: Revs. C. H. Riedsel, J. L. Yearick, J. A. Koons, 
S. A. Troxell, W. H. McNairy. In 1938 the sum of $1,500 was spent on 
renovating the church. 

Succeeding Rev. W. H. McNary the following have been pastors of 
Ursinus Church: C. H. Riedsel 1900-1903; W. W. Rowe 1904-1908; 
J. L. Yearick 1909-1912; J. A. Koons 1912-1918; S. A. Troxell 1919-1921; 
student O. B. Michael 1922; H. A. M. Holshouser 192251620 5ss ees 
Carbaugh 1930-1939; Aaron R. Tosh 1939- 

This church has given the following ministers to the denomination: 
Revs. Harvey A. Fesperman, Frank L. Fesperman, Hoy L. Fesperman. 
Rey. F. L. Fesperman is a missionary in Japan. 

Present total membership, 218; Sunday school, 170. 


14. BoG—ER CHURCH, Cross Roaps, CABARRUS COUNTY; 
Rev. GEORGE BOGER 


When Classis met in High Point May 4, 1904, Rev. Walter W. Rowe, 
pastor of the East Rowan charge, asked permission to look into the 
prospects of a new congregation at Cross Roads within the bounds of 
the East Rowan charge. The request was gladly heard and granted. 
The petitioner was instructed to canvass the field and then report his 
findings to the Classis. In 1905 Rev. W. W. Rowe presented the follow- 
ing report: “Your committee authorized to canvass the field at Cross 
Roads and report to Classis begs leave to report that services have been 
held there twice during the year, and that there is a bright outlook for 
a congregation to be organized.” The interest at Cross Roads was con- 
tinued in the care of the same minister, with instructions to organize a 
congregation if deemed advisable. In 1906 he reported that he had 
organized a congregation at Cross Roads October 29, 1905, with seven- 
teen members under the name, Boger Reformed Church. He was quite 
optimistic, the members of the new church being loyal and ardently 
devoted to the work which they had undertaken. The Sunday school 
was in a flourishing condition and gave fine prospect for good service 
in the kingdom of Christ. G. H. Boger and J. A. Watts were elected the 
first Elders, and E. C. Messimer and J. A. Safrit, Deacons. These officers 
were ordained and installed by Rev. W. W. Rowe. 

The cornerstone of the house of worship was laid November 17, 1905. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. David E. Bowers. Work on the new 
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church went forward rapidly. Boger Church was dedicated April 209, 
1906. The sermon was preached by Rev. Jacob C. Clapp, D.D., from the 
text, Psalms 122:1. “I was glad when they said unto me, ‘Let us go 
into the house of the Lord’.” It was an eloquent and heart-warming 
sermon. The beautiful ritual of consecration was read by Rev. W. W. 
Rowe. Four new members were confirmed, bringing the membership to 
twenty-three. The Sunday school at that time numbered 125. In the 
afternoon another sermon was preached by Rev. J. M. L. Lyerly from 
II Corinthians 3: 2. “Ye are our epistle written in our hearts, known and 
read of all men.’ A Sunday school section was later added, and in 1932 
the entire plant was renovated and repainted. 

In connection with the dedication sermon Dr. Clapp read the auto- 
biography of Rev. George Boger, in whose memory and in whose honor 
the church was built and named, as follows: 

“In the name of God, Amen. To God be glory. 


GEORGE BOGER——HIS BIOGRAPHY 


“In the year 1782, December 15, George Boger was born, and was 
baptized by Rev. Samuel Suther. The sponsors were George Goodman 
and Rosina Foil, unmarried. I was brought up in Cabarrus County, North 
Carolina (then Mecklenburg County). My father’s name was Jacob, and 
was born and reared in Maxidonee (Maxataney) Township, Pennsyl- 
vania. My mother was a Loefler, of the same State and county. After 
their marriage, they betook themselves to North Carolina and settled on 
so-called Buffalo Creek. There went I some months to a German school, 
when seven or eight years old. The schoolmaster’s name was Joseph 
Hentzler. When nine years old, I went to school again, to Martin Schlump, 
and when eleven years old I went again six months to a German school, 
to Joseph Hentzler. When fourteen or fifteen years of age I went to 
English school four months, to John Yeoman. And when I had attained 
to 16 years, 344 months, my father sent me to religious instruction to 
Rev. Samuel Weyberg. After 6 weeks, on the twelfth of May, 1799 
(Whit Sunday), I received the Lord’s Supper, and was received as a 
member into the Evangelical Reformed congregation. Some weeks after, 
I felt a desire to study for the ministry, and it seemed to me no other 
way than I must preach, and I believed I had a personal call of God to 
the holy office of the ministry. 

“When I announced this to Mr. Weyberg, he at once assisted me and 
I was his student. After I had studied 7 months and 3 days, then I for 
the first time preached, at which time I was 17 years and 4 months old. 
I was I year a student under Mr. Weyberg, and God favored and blessed 
my undertakings. After Mr. Weyberg and I parted, which occurred 
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December, 1800, I returned to my parents, and at times served three to 
four congregations. In October, 1801, I betook myself to Mr. Storch 
(Lutheran minister), and was several months under his tuition. After 
that, in April, 1802, I went to the Rev. Andrew Loretz, in Lincoln County, 
and was under his tuition something over ten months. He ordained 
me March the 6, 1803, at Savitz Church, Rowan County, ten miles from 
Salisbury, and so, in the name of the Holy Trinity, was I ordained as 
a Reformed minister, and received permission to administer the Holy 
Sacrament, so that the Triune God would favor and bless me, and all my 
labors and undertakings be blessed. 

“The persons who petitioned Pastor Loretz to ordain me are the 
following, viz: William Schmetter, John Shuman, Michael Peeler, Joseph 
Correll, Christopher Loefler, Henry Barringer, Adam Correll, Christian 
Shuman, Nicholas Shupping, Ludwig Bieber, Jacob Meisenheimer, Henry 
Casper, Christopher Lyerly, Jacob Reide and Frederick Seibert. 

“And when ordained, I was 20 years, 2 months, 2 weeks and 4 days 
old. O Almighty, bless and protect me—grant me a full measure of Thy 
Holy Spirit, so that I may discharge my holy calling acceptably. O Jesus, 
let Thy light shine upon me, and give me strength that | may preach Thy 
Word with understanding, power and boldness. O Holy Spirit, lead me, 
give me strength in weakness, and bestow Thy blessing upon my labors, 
and Thy name shall receive the praise in a world without end. Amen.” 

From a minute diary kept by Mr. Boger, we learn that during the 
several years he was engaged in his studies before his ordination, he 
was wont to supply, at irregular intervals, the churches of Cold Water, 
Crooked Creek, Rocky River, Savitz, Lingle’s and Bear Creek. Yet in 
the year 1800 he assisted in all the labors incident to a common farm- 
hand on his father’s farm. After his ordination, he had charge of the 
Reformed churches in that region until he was relieved, in part, by the 
Rev. Daniel B. Lerch, in the autumn of 1830. The increasing demand 
for preaching in English demanded this change. Yet Mr. Boger still 
continued to minister, until eventually, in 1847, he gave up his loved 
life-long work. He died among his kindred and the people he loved and 
labored for, on Monday, the nineteenth day of June, 1865, at the good 
old age of 82 years, 5 months and 4 days. His work sums up thus: More 
than thirty years pastor of from four to seven churches; baptized 1,919 
children; received 627 persons into membership with the church; married 
201 couples, and preached 308 funeral sermons. Of the sermons he 
preached during his ministry, we find no perfect record, but they number 
at least 1,663. The life of this humble, incompletely educated pioneer 
minister in the Reformed Church was not an idle one, and to him doubt- 
less the continued existence of the church in Cabarrus, Stanly and 
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Rowan counties is, under God, largely due. 

Total membership of Boger Church, 113; Sunday school, 106. 

The pastors following Rev. W. W. Rowe have been those named in 
connection with St. James Church, Mt. Pleasant. 


15. KELLER CHURCH, CABARRUS COUNTY 


it~etoos ethney Classis’ took action authorizing Rev. J. Hi: Keller to 
organize a congregation within the bounds of the New Gilead charge, 
of which he was pastor. In 1904 he reported that arrangements had been 
made to build a house of worship and to organize a new congregation 
under the name of Keller Reformed Church; that officers had been 
elected already but had not yet been ordained; that the church was then 
in process of construction, and that services were being held twice 
each month. 

The organization of Keller Church was completed August 18, 1904, 
with thirty charter members. John W. Cline and John W. O. Rymer 
were ordained and installed Elders, and Harris Cook and John Brantley 
Deacons. The grounds were donated by John Cline and Wade Brantley. 
The house of worship is of frame construction, the auditorium being 
36 feet by 38 feet in size, well built and beautifully furnished. Later on 
in the development of the physical property, a Sunday school section 
was built. This arm of the church organization is a most hopeful feature 
of the future growth. The Sunday school is regularly attended by many 
children and young people. 

Keller Church was dedicated August 20, 1904. The act of dedication 
was performed by the organizer of the congregation, Rev. J. H. Keller. 
diessermon was preached by Rev. Paul Barringer, D.D., from Psalms 
122: “I was glad when they said unto me, let us go into the house of the 
Lord.” It was a most auspicious occasion for this new band of Reformed 
Church people who received new inspiration that day for renewed efforts 
in the building of a strong congregation. The church was dedicated free 
of debt, a good example for other new efforts. 

Following Rev. J. H. Keller, the regular and supply ministers have 
been: 
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Keller Church has given Licentiate Keller Brantley to the ministry. 
Total present membership, 61; Sunday school, 67. 


16. GRANITE QuaRRY CHURCH, RowAN COUNTY 


At a special meeting of Classis in Bethany Church, Crescent, November 
5, 1909, Revs. C. By Heller, W.°B..Duttera and” ]:> L. VY earickeweresim 
structed to organize a congregation at Granite Quarry, a thriving town 
in the granite belt of Rowan County. At the annual meeting of the Classis 
in 1910 the committee reported that they had organized the Granite 
Quarry Reformed Church, December 8, 1909, and that regular services 
were being held two Sundays each month; also that a building lot had 
been secured and paid for through a loan of $100 from the “Central 
Church Workers’ District,” the balance being raised by contributions of 
various congregations of the “Central District.” The church was committed 
to the care of, Revs, GB atl ellenrands|talee Veanck: 

In 191t the committee reported that services. had been conducted 
regularly for the Granite Quarry Church. It was placed under the care 
of Rev. J. L. Yearick for the coming Classical year. No report was sub- 
mitted to Classis in 1912, Rev. J. L. Yearick having removed from the 
Classis of North Carolina to another Classis. Explanation was made 
by ministers and elders of the Granite Quarry community that not suff- 
cient progress was being made by the congregation to warrant its con- 
tinuance. This explanation was accepted by the Classis and the work was 
accordingly discontinued and the congregation dissolved. The “Central 
District” officials were instructed to dispose of the property and take 
charge of the proceeds; also to dismiss the members to churches of their 
choice. 

17, First CHuRcH, ALBEMARLE, STANLY COUNTY 


This section of the history giving the story of our congregation in 
Albemarle, the capital city of Stanly County, is a distressing one, which 
has brought disappointment to all our people. The loss of a church in such 
a community is always tragic. 

At the annual meeting of the Classis of North Carolina in 1910 a 
request came from Reformed Church members living in Albemarle 
for the organization of a congregation in that rapidly growing town. 
The request was cheertufly granted, and Revs. C. B. Hellemtandsiiaeim 
Yearick were appointed to organize a Reformed Church in Albemarle 
and look after the interest. The committee organized the First Reformed 
Church of Albemarle, September 18, 1910, with eleven members. When 
this report was made elder John J. Cook was admitted to a seat in the 
Classis as a regular delegate from the Albemarle Church. This church was 
placed in the care of the following committee with authority to canvass 
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the congregations of the Classis to meet the immediate needs of the 
Mipemianie conereration: Revs. J. L. Yearick, C. B.- Heller, W. H. 
Causey. The Board of Home Missions enrolled this church as a mission 
under its care irom January I, 1912, at which time Rev. F. S. Zaugg 
became pastor. The Lutheran congregation of Albemarle had just moved 
to a new location, and their former church was bought by the Reformed 
Church, It was a fine site near the center of the city. Pastor and members 
thanked God and took courage. But unfortunately Rev. F. S. Zaugg felt 
compelled to resign the mission after one year’s successful work. This 
vacancy was very unfortunate for the youthful congregation. 

Rev. M. M. Noacker became pastor, August 10, 1913, but he left the 
work at the end of the year. He was succeeded by Rev. A. F. Nace 
January 1, 1914. In the meantime the Classis donated the sum of $500 
towards the cost of the church property. This pastorate continued only 
about two years, closing February 2, 1916. From this date the Albemarle 
Church was in the care of committees of supply until June, 1917, when 
Rev. Lee A. Peeler took charge of the mission. This pastorate continued 
only about one year, coming to a close in May, 1918. With this resignation 
came also request from the church with twenty-two members for disso- 
lution of the congregation. There seemed to be no course to follow but 
Sameralietieerequest. Kev. L.A. Peeler and elders J. W. Peeler and 
J. L. C. Miller were appointed to act for the Classis in the disposition of 
the First Reformed Church of Albemarle. At a subsequent meeting of 
the Classis the committee reported cash receipts of $3,240. The Board 
of Home Missions was reimbursed in the sum of $1,100.40. Other obli- 
gations were paid, and the sum) of $1,662.61 was paid to the Treasurer 
of Classis. Certain articles of church property were donated to the Char- 
lotte and Kannapolis missions. The Treasurer of Classis paid to the 
Board of Missions a sum of money to reimburse the Board for a loss 
on the Spencer chapel. What then remained of the $1,662.61 Albemarle 
church sale was donated to the Charlotte and Winston-Salem Memorial 
missions in equal sums. 


18. First CHURCH, CHARLOTTE 


The Classis of North Carolina has accomplished a remarkable advance 
in home missionary enterprises within the last half century. The towns 
and cities had been sadly neglected. But in later years a missionary zeal 
has characterized the state body in North Carolina. Many of the important 
towns and cities have had churches established within their borders which 
have become outstanding centers of religious power and influence. 

In the year 1914 the importance of Charlotte as a mission point for 
the Reformed denomination was discussed at length. The interest was 
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referred to Rev. W. W. Rowe for study and investigation until the next 
annual meeting of Classis. His report was that nothing definite had been 
accomplished. The Classis met in Grace Church, Newton, in 1915. On 
the subject of a mission in Charlotte the following action was taken: 

“Resolved, That the Board of Missions be earnestly requested to 
establish a mission in the city of Charlotte, and that this interest be com- 
mitted to the care of Rev. Shuford Peeler, with instructions to urge the 
Board of Missions to enroll Charlotte as a mission point at the earliest 
possible date.’ At an adjourned meeting of the Classis August 5, 1915, 
at Nazareth Orphans’ Home, official notice was received that the Board of 
Missions had enrolled Charlotte with an appropriation of $1,000 per year. 
On receipt of this cheering information the Classis authorized Rev. 
Shuford Peeler to organize a Reformed congregation in Charlotte. The 
Executive Committee a few months later persuaded the Board of Missions 
to increase the missionary’s salary to $1,200. 

February 2, 1916, the resignation of Rev. Shuford Peeler as pastor of 
the First Church of Greensboro was before the Executive Committee of 
Classis. The request for the dissolution of the pastoral relation was 
granted. A call from) the Charlotte mission to Rev. Shuford Peeler was 
confirmed, and Revs. J. H. Keller, P. Barringer and W. H. McNairy were 
appointed to install him pastor. This was attended to February 27, 1916. 

Rev. and Mrs. Shuford Peeler moved to Charlotte January 1, 1916, 
a city at that time with 50,000 or more people. The congregation was 
organized January 16, 1916, with eighteen charter members. The name 
chosen was “The First Reformed Church of Charlotte, North Carolina.” 
M. C. Barnhardt and J. C. M. Rymer were elected Elders; J. C. Peck and 
J. W. Fulbright, Deacons. In the Consistory J. C. Peck was chosen 
secretary and M. C. Barnhardt, treasurer. Herman M. Clapp was appointed 
usher. Worship was conducted regularly in the Y.W.C.A. building. Within 
a few months after the organization C. H. A. Rupp was added to the list 
of elders and D. J. Bost was made an additional deacon. The Sunday 
school was organized May 1, 1916, with twenty-three members. The 
following were chosen the first officers: B. J. Summerrow, superintendent ; 
J. H. Frickerhoeffer, assistant superintendent; Miss Katherine Klutz, 
secretary; Miss Ida Barnhardt, treasurer. The pastor and the officers 
made diligent search for a suitable location for the church, a most important 
matter. Finally a splendid and satisfactory location was selected at the 
corner of East Trade and Myers streets, large enough for church and 
Sunday school building and parsonage. With the assistance of Treasurer 
J. S. Wise, of the Board of Home Missions, this lot was purchased July 
17, 1916. The next great undertaking was the building of a house of 
worship. The missionary, Rev. Shuford Peeler, had already gained rich 
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experience in Greensboro. This task in Charlotte did not frighten him 
as it might have intimidated others. He began bravely to collect money 
from the members of the mission itself. He also visited many congregations 
of the Classis, and he reported that everywhere he was received kindly 
and sympathetically, and the building fund grew steadily. The Classis of 
North Carolina appropriated $3,000 towards this missionary project. 
Later the Classis gave the Charlotte mission $1,500 from the proceeds 


First Church, Charlotte, Rev. Shuford Peeler, pastor. 


of the sale of the Albemarle property. This sum of $4,500 was the equiva- 
lent of nine gift-church building funds of $500 each. The foundation of 
the new church was begun in April, 1917. By the first of May, 1918, the 
auditorium of the church was ready for occupancy. Worship had been 
conducted in the Y.W.C.A. building of the city two years and five months. 
The work had progressed well through that period. But the pastor and 
members earnestly desired a temple of worship of their own. That first 
Sunday in May was a glad day for this flock when they held their first 
service in the new building. Their beloved pastor, who had worked almost 
day and night, for this achievement, entered the new pulpit that day 
with a prayer of thanksgiving to God for His bountiful blessings and 
abundant grace. He preached an eloquent, soul-stirring sermon to a very 
large assembly of members and friends at eleven o’clock. He had also 
additional joy by the coming of fifteen new members into the fellowship 
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of his church that day. In the afternoon a popular service was held by 
the ministers of the city of Charlotte, bringing hearty congratulations 
of the religious forces of the community to this pastor and his flock. 
Rev. J. H. Keller, of China Grove, also delivered an address. At 8 p.m. 
J. S. Wise, of Philadelphia, Treasurer of the Board, addressed the con- 
gregation. 

July 14, 1918, was set for the dedication of the church to the Triune 
God. It was a memorable occasion. The consecration of a new church 
always has a stirring appeal to the people. This temple of worship was 
dedicated in all-day services. Rev. W. W. Rowe, of Hickory, preached 
a beautiful and cheering sermon at eleven o’clock on the subject, “The 
Church of the Living God.” At three-thirty o’clock in the afternoon Dr. 
J. C. Leonard, of Lexington, preached the dedication sermon, the text 
being, “Fear not little flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom.” The act of consecration was performed by Rev. Shuford 
Peeler, the pastor. The Rev. Dr. Orr, pastor of one of the A.R.P. churches 
of the city, took part in the services. Mr..J. S. Wise, of Philadelphia; 
delivered the address at the evening services. The well-trained choir 
rendered beautiful and inspiring music in all of the services of the day. 
About two years later the Sunday school and social section of this church 
plant was completed and occupied, amid the rejoicing of a devout people. 
In July, 1921, at a cost of $3,000 a pipe organ was installed. Earlier a 
commodious parsonage was built on the lot adjoining the church. For 
all these splendid accomplishments Rey. and Mrs. Shuford Peeler are due 
special credit. The cost was approximately $38,000. 

After a ministry of nine years in the First Church of Charlotte, Rev. 
Shuford Peeler resigned April 16, 1925, to become Field Secretary of 
Catawba College, a most responsible position in which he rendered 
valuable service during the next five years. It was a transition period in 
the history of the college, covering the years of the transfer of Catawba 
College from Newton to Salisbury. The Rev. Mr. Peeler was well 
acquainted with all the minute details of building operations at the new 
location in Salisbury. He rendered valiant service in the collection of 
money to finance the mammoth operations. His work in the great campaign 
inaugurated under the new President of the College, Dr. Elmer R. 
Hoke, was outstanding in efficiency. Upon resignation of this college 
position, Rev. Shuford Peeler became Secretary of the North Carolina 
Sunday School Association, in which he rendered splendid service during 
the next several years. 

Rev. Shuford Peeler was called a second time to become pastor of ‘the 
First Church of Charlotte, and he was installed as pastor May 30, 1937, 
by Revs. H. D. Althouse, H. C. Kellermeyer and Elder M: @) Barnhanam 
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This is a splendid testimonial to the high esteem in which this minister 
is held by the officials and the whole membership of the Charlotte Church. 
The work has gone forward with fine progress, many improvements having 
been made in the physical plant, and the membership of the church and 
all the organizations are adding members. This church was host to the 
Classis of North Carolina a second time when the one hundred ninth annual 
sessions were held in their building in February, 19309. 

Present total membership, 196; Sunday school, 279. 

The following have served the First Church of Charlotte: 


Rema LeCCClimten es SET ete ke, Nt, Pa eee § 1916-1925 
DME CUCmea was. oh ae TaN Te Beh ala Sate nie wey 1925-1928 
RRR eC Law Set 1 the tee, Se int ne ee 1929-1932 
RCRNPN, 5-04 p aed ae eg ge OI Ae ara 1932-1934 
Se PR CCE SIL ee een, a rR ee sae 1934-1936 
Beebe leet nt. ee BE at es SS Sac a ede eo ea 1937- 


19. ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, KANNAPOLIS 


The Cannon Manufacturing Company founded the town of Kannapolis 
in the year 1907 under the direction of the late James W. Cannon, textile 
manufacturer, of Concord, North Carolina. His company decided to build 
a large mill on the Southern Railway a few miles north of Concord. This 
company took up a large tract of land and immediately began the develop- 
ment of a large textile plant and a community of city-wide proportions, 
with modern conveniences for the accommodation of the hundreds of men 
and women who would operate the mills. At the present time Kannapolis 
has a population of 20,000 or more. It is the largest town in the state 
which has never been incorporated. The company has always encouraged 
education and religion. Its public schools are models of efficiency. From 
the first Kannapolis has had a splendid Y.M.C.A. The general secretary 
for years has been John T. Fesperman, who is also an Elder of St. John’s 
Evangelical and Reformed Church of that city. The company has en- 
couraged the building of churches of the different denominations and has 
donated lots for such purpose. One of these beneficiaries is the church 
of our own denomination. 

The eighty-sixth annual sessions of the Classis of North Carolina were 
held in one of the mission churches in 1916, the Waughtown Church 
in Winston-Salem. At that time it was suggested that the Classis ought 
to consider the starting of a Reformed Church in the new town of 
Kannapolis. Accordingly Revs. J. H. Keller and Paul Barringer were 
appointed to have charge of our interests in that place with instructions 
to organize a congregation. The following year, 1917, Rev. J. H. Keller 
presented the following report: “Your committee appointed to organize 
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a church in Kannapolis beg leave to report that we have not performed 
that duty, believing that duty and honor should go to the man who goes 
to labor at that point. We have held services there once a month for most 
of the year.” The interest was committed to Rev. J. H. Keller and the 
pastors of Trinity Church, Concord, and the Gilead charge when those 
charges should secure pastors. The interest was looked after by these 
brethren through 1918. The committee was instructed to investigate the 
feasibility of forming a new charge in that section of the Classis by 
which closer oversight might be given to the Kannapolis interest. The 
new committee then consisted of Revs. P. Barringer, W. C. Lyerly, 
Shuford Peeler and Elder J. P. Linn. The Classis instructed this com- 
mittee to urge the Board of Home Missions to grant at the July meeting 
the request of the Classis of North Carolina for the enrollment of Kan- 
napolis as a mission. The committee was further instructed to organize 
the Kannapolis Church when the Board should make the enrollment. In that 
event St. Paul’s Church should be detached from the West Rowan charge, 
and the new mission at Kannapolis and St. Paul’s Church should be con- 
stituted the Kannapolis charge. At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of Classis in Lexington, September 2, 1919, the following record was 
made: “A letter from Dr.-C. E. Schaeffer, Secretary ofminemp oan mom 
Home Missions, was read, stating that student Banks J. Peeler had been 
commissioned to do work in Kannapolis during the summer, and that 
at the July meeting of the Board, Kannapolis had been enrolled as a mission 
with an appropriation of $700.” Here was a real advance, and the news 
greatly encouraged the members of the Classis. 

At the same meeting of the Executive Committee the committee on the 
Kannapolis interest presented the following report : “Your committee on the 
Kannapolis interest was instructed to urge the Board of Home Missions to 
enroll Kannapolis as a permanent mission. The Board enrolled Kannapolis 
Mission at their July meeting with an appropriation. Rev. W. C. Lyerly 
and Rev. Paul Barringer, D.D., members of the committee, organized 
the Kannapolis Reformed Church, July 27, 1919, at their regular place 
of worship, the North School Building. Thirty-six members who had 
signed the charter membership list were enrolled. Two elders and two 
deacons were duly elected and installed. Your committee recommend that 
the Kannapolis Reformed Church be enrolled as a congregation of the 
Classis of North Carolina. Respectfully submitted, W. C. Lyerly, chair- 
man.” The officers who were elected, ordained and installed were the 
following: elders, Travis P. Moose and R. Baxter McCombs; deacons, 
Curtis av slinngandeniterecs cortell: 

The committee also reported at this same meeting of the Executive 
Committee that the instructions of the Classis had been carried out 
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relative to a new charge, and that the proper steps were taken to organize 
the Joint Consistory of the “Kannapolis charge.” This new charge was 
so enrolled. The date was August 17, 1919. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Classis in Lexington 
September 26, 1919, the call to Rev. Lee A. Peeler from the Kannapolis 
charge (including a commission from the Board of Missions) was con- 
firmed, and the following committee was appointed to install him pastor: 
Pevomvveelyverly, |. 11) Keller, Elder J, O23 Moose, The Rev. Mr? Peeler 
entered upon the work October 1, 1919, and by February 1, 1920, he 
had increased the number of members to thirty-eight after deducting a 
few names from the charter membership list, when the organization of 
the congregation was completed under the name of “St. John’s Reformed 
Church of Kannapolis, North Carolina.’ The pastor wrote this record: 
“The first construction work was the erection of a parsonage. The pastor 
and wife moved into the parsonage, December 23, 1920. This building 
was consecrated February 22, 1921.” A later report from the missionary, 
published in the Reformed Church Standard, tells briefly the story of 
progress towards a permanent place of worship, which always means 
so much in the life of the missionary and the mission: ““The cornerstone 
of St. John’s Reformed Church, Kannapolis, N. C., was laid with appro- 
priate exercises January 30, at 3 p.m. Although the workmen had to 
shovel the snow away for a space large enough for the people to stand 
during the service, and the day itself was cloudy and misty and cold, a 
goodly number attended the services, both morning and afternoon. Dr. 
feeemleconard, of lexington, N. C., a member of the Board of Home 
Missions, had accepted the invitation to preach at the morning hour and 
make an address at the cornerstone laying in the afternoon. A belated 
train brought Dr. Leonard to Kannapolis in time to make a few remarks 
at the close of morning service. He delivered a most appropriate address 
at the afternoon service which was appreciated by all who were present. 
Revs. W. C. Lyerly and J. H. Keller brought greetings at the afternoon 
service. The work on the new church is progressing nicely. A large force 
of workmen are busy every day the weather is suitable for outside work. 
We are hoping by late spring to be able to get into the basement rooms 
for worship. The completion of this church is greatly needed. The people 
have been very patient during the months since the organization of the 
congregation in their faithful attendance at divine worship, even though 
they had to sit on school desks designed for fourth grade pupils. Our 
present uncomfortable quarters are always filled to their capacity.” The 
basement of the church was ready for occupancy July 10, 1921. The 
people were delighted to have the use of this part of their beautiful new 
church now nearing completion. The auditorium and additional Sunday 
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school rooms were formally opened January I, 1922, with appropriate 
services. 

This church was dedicated April 30, 1922. Rev. C. E. achaetier, Dips 
of Philadelphia, Secretary of the Board of Missions, preached the sermon, 
The pastor performed the act of dedication. J. S. Wise, Treasurer of the 
Board of Missions, also took part in the interesting services which were 
attended by other ministers of the town and the Classis. The attendance 
was about 600 people. It was a glad, crowning day. 

Both parsonage and church are splendid buildings and well adapted 
to the work for which they are intended. The cost of the former was 
$8,500; of the church $49,000. Rev. Lee A. Peeler, D.D., was the only 
pastor of this church until his resignation November 15, 1938. The 
present total membership is 245; Sunday school enrollment, 244. 

Student Joseph Dixon Andrew graduated from Eden Theological Sem- 
inary; he was licensed to the Gospel ministry by the Classis of North 
Carolina June 27, 1939, and was ordained and installed pastor of the 
Kannapolis charge July 2, 19309. ; 


20. First CHurcH, LANnpis, Rowan County 


At the eighty-eighth annual meeting of the Classis in St. Paul’s Church, 
Catawba County, an overture came from Reformed people living in 
Landis, a town growing up between China Grove and Kannapolis on the 
Southern Railway, asking that Landis be made a mission point, and that 
if this request be granted provision be made to organize a congregation, 
and that financial assistance be given towards building a house of worship. 
Classis took favorable action on this overture and instructed Rev. J. H. 
Keller to organize the proposed congregation. The sum of $1,000 was 
appropriated towards the building of the house of worship. The congrega- 
tion was organized April 27, 1919, by Rev. J. H. Keller under the name, 
First Reformed Church of Landis, North Carolina. The organization 
was effected in the beautiful house of worship already built. Eighty charter 
members were enrolled. The following were elected officers: Elders—J. U. 
Alexander, J. Wilson Deal, C. A. Linn, J. P. Linn (the two last named 
father and son) ; Deacons—L. A. Corriher, G. H. Corriher, J. W. Correll, 
Hy eeetleminies 

The town of Landis grew up when the Linn-Corriher Mills were 
established there. Many influential and active members of Mt. Zion 
Church lived in and around the town. During the pastorates of Revs. 
J. L. Bowers and M. M. Noaker services were conducted in Landis. The 
one man who took a strong stand for the organization of a Reformed 
Church in Landis was that consecrated Christian gentleman, the late C. A. 
Linn. He was influential in building the cotton mills there, and he wisely 
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saw the need of a church in the midst of any industrial community. 
Through his foresight and his devotion to the church he reserved a lot 
in the midst of his lands for a church though several years before his 
desire came to fruition. He was named chairman of the building com- 
mittee, and the others were the following: G. H. Corriher, J. P. Linn, 
L.A. Corriher, J. Wilson Deal, Walter Honeycutt, J. U. Alexander, J. W. 
Sorelle. t: Adams, E. L. Fleming, O. L. Linn. 

Plans were adopted, work of construction was started and pushed as 
rapidly as possible. The cornerstone was laid by the pastor the fifth 
Sunday in September, 1918, assisted by the officers and building committee. 
iiiesaddress: was delivered by Rev. J.-C. Leonard, D.D., of Lexington. 
The building was finished early in 1919, a modern brick structure well 
equipped for church and Sunday school purposes, as also other activities 
of organized groups in the membership. This house of worship was 
dedicated to the Triune God June 29, 1919. The pastor, Rev. J. H. Keller, 
had charge of the services and read the dedication ritual. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. W. W. Rowe, of Hickory. Other ministers were 
present and took part in the beautiful services. 

O. L. Linn, a Deacon of the congregation, was elected the first super- 
intendent of the Sunday school. A Woman’s Missionary Society was 
immediately organized and it has been active in denominational work at 
home andiabroad for the building of the kingdom. A Girls’ Guild and a 
Mission Band were also started with the church. During several years this 
church and Mt. Zion congregation jointly supported Missionary Frank 
L. Fesperman in Japan. J. P. Linn (now deceased) and L. A. Corriher 
have long been on the Board of Trustees of Catawba College. 

Rev. J. H. Keller, D.D., was pastor of this church from the time of its 
organization until his resignation December 31, 1936. At the same time 
Mt. Zion Church and the First Church of Landis were made separate 
charges. Licentiate Roy E. Leinbach, Jr., of, Carlisle Classis, Potomac 
Synod, received a call from the Landis Church, and he was ordained May 
23, 1937, and installed pastor. He continues in this position. 

Total present membership, 197; Sunday school, 157. 


CHAPTERS 


GHURGHES OF THE WESTERN DISTRICT, Cons S am 
NORTH GAROEINA 


I. oT, PAUL'S GHURCH, CATAWBA COUNTS 


Much of what is said in this chapter covers the other churches of 
Catawba and Lincoln counties. It was prepared by the late Dr. Jacob 
Crawford Clapp. The deed for ten acres of land at the time of conveyance 
is recorded in Book of Deeds No. 1, Tryon County (now Lincoln County). 
The date is May 20, 1771. It was made by Paul Anthony and his wife 
Frony, of Rowan County. It is made to “the Christian Churches, “Lutarin 
and Presbataren,’ on the South Fork.’ The consideration was “two 
pounds current and lawful money of North Carolina.” “Lutarin” means 
Lutheran, “Presbataren” was the odd designation of the Reformed 
Church. 

Church records were not well kept in the early years, and many records 
that were made have been destroyed. No exact date has been found when 
St. Paul’s Union Lutheran and Reformed Church was established. Rev. 
James Martin, a Swiss Reformed minister, preached at St. Paul’s as early 
as 1759. Rev. Christian Theus, who lived over the border in South 
Carolina (whose life-story is told elsewhere in this book), made preaching 
visits to the German settlements in North Carolina, his ministry beginning 
as early as 1739. 

Dr. Clapp’s historical outline, in part, herewith follows: 

“St. Paul’s was a union church from the beginning. The Reformed 
and Lutheran settlers for the most part built union churches, and worshiped 
and lived on terms of delightful harmony. Eleven acres were donated 
by Paul Anthony. The deed specifies that it was for a church and a school- 
house. Religion and education went together in those days. The school- 
master, in the absence of the minister, often conducted services in the 
church, buried the dead and sometimes baptized the children. The pioneer 
of this settlement was Henry Weidner (now Whitener). He came alone 
several years in advance of the rest. He crossed the Catawba at Sherrill’s 
Ford and lodged there with Adam Sherrill, who had a fort on the west 
bank as a protection against the Indians. He first saw the South Fork 
directly west of Adam Sherrill’s, near Rocky Ford, on the South Fork. 
Here he located and lived at peace with the Indians about five years, 
hunting and trading with them for furs during the winter, and returning 
to Pennsylvania in the spring, carrying his pelts on several horses. There 
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he raised a crop which he sold in the fall and then returned to North 
Carolina. After repeating this round about five years he married Miss 
Mary Mull, a heroic girl of sixteen summers, and brought her from 
Pennsylvania, along with Conrad Yoder, the progenitor of a numerous 
and respectable posterity, to make his permanent home on the South 
Fork, the scene of his residence among the savages. The patent for his land 
is dated 1750. He acquired a large estate in land and personal property, 
lived to a ripe old age and was buried by Rev. Andrew Loretz. His 
descendants are numerous, and many of them have been substantial mem- 
bers of the Reformed Church during all these years. Shortly after his 
moving and settlement came the Conrads, the Reinhardts, Bosts, Wilfongs, 
Forneys, Summeys, Bollingers, Rauchs (Rowes), Ramsauers, Coulters, 
Fingers, Zimmermans (Carpenters), Ikerds, Clines (Kleins, Littles), 
Hoyles, Hermans and many others. These and their children in time 
swelled the membership of St. Paul’s until it became a large and influential 
congregation. The first house of worship was built of logs. It became 
dilapidated about 1800 and was torn down. The sound logs went into 
a new building a few yards west of the old site. It was weatherboarded and 
ceiled with material so excellent that most of the weatherboards are sound 
at this time (1906). The workmanship was the best in the country at 
that time. The nails were hand-made by smiths. The gallery is spacious 
and on three sides of the house. The pulpit was so high that it commanded 
a view of the entire gallery, but too small to allow a seat. The cemetery 
is very large and compact with graves. No records are to be found of 
the early ministers. But in 1764 Rev. Richard Dupert was recognized as 
pastor of St. Paul’s. He lived near Paysower’s Mill in what now is 
Gaston County. Near his home was a Reformed and Lutheran Church 
which was burned during the Revolutionary War. Schwum, Schneider 
and Bithahn also preached here before 1786, when Rev. Andrew Loretz, 
a young but scholarly, active and eloquent Swiss, came to this section 
from Hagerstown, Maryland. After the death of Loretz, St. Paul’s was 
without a pastor for sixteen years. During these years Synod sent to 
the churches west of the Catawba, as to the others in North Carolina, 
occasional missionaries, as Reily, Rudy and others, to look after this part 
of the scattered fold. In 1828 Rev. John G. Fritchey, just from the Semi- 
nary at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, took charge of all the Reformed Churches 
west of the Catawba River. He came just in time to strengthen the things 
that remained, for grievous wolves had crept in and some of the folds were 
scattered. But during the twelve years of his pastorate he restored the 
old congregations to renewed life and activity and organized several new 
ones. These were palmy days for old St. Paul’s; members often came 
from Burke County (30 miles) and regularly ten and fifteen miles. In 
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1840 Rev. John H. Crawford became pastor of St. Paul’s. In 1845 Catawba 
County was formed from Lincoln County, and Newton, the countyseat, 
was located within one and one-half miles east of St. Paul’s. The first 
church built in Newton was mainly by members of the Reformed congre- 
gation at St. Paul’s. The new organization so depleted the old, that even- 
tually it distintegrated. Rev. John Lantz preached to a remnant of the 
members who still clung to the sacred spot till he was called to Middle- 
brook, Virginia. Soon after this Rev. J. C. Clapp, D.D., confirmed a class. 
of thirty-two catechumens at St. Paul’s camp-ground. In this class were 
many capable and active young persons. They petitioned for the re- 
organization of the congregation. This was done, and soon about eighty 
members were enrolled with prospects bright and cheering. Could proper 
pastoral care have been bestowed a strong congregation should have per- 
petuated the name and fame of this venerable house of God. Dr. John A. 
Foil, then a young minister just from Ursinus College and Seminary 
(1872) and associated with Rev. J. C. Clapp as Professor in Catawba Col- 
lege, ministered to the new congregation for a few years. But they together 
on account of the dearth of ministers served all of the ten congregations 
west of the Catawba River, and served several in Rowan for a number of 
years, while putting in full time in the schoolroom) five days in the week. 
Of course St. Paul’s suffered for want of attention. However the organiza- 
tion survived. It became a part of the Catawba charge, and under the 
pastorate of Dr. Clapp for a number of years, and then under that of Revs. 
H. A. M. Holshouser, Riedesel, Henry Sechler and S. W. Beck, it has be- 
come the strongest in the Catawba charge. Recently, during the pastorate of 
Rev. 5S. W. Beck, a new and elegant house of worship was built in Star- 
town and the congregation while retaining its property in the old church 
now worships in it, as it is located in the center of its territory, while the 
old location is on the outer edge. New St. Paul’s has a promising future. 

“In the struggle for independence her people bore a conspicuous part. 
Daniel, a son of the pioneer Henry Weidner, carried his father’s long and 
famous hunting rifle to the battle of ‘King’s Mountain,’ took deadly aim 
at Ferguson, who fell when he pulled the trigger. John Wilfong, a youth 
who afterwards acquired wealth and a good name, was wounded in that 
struggle. His powder horn and accoutrements are heirlooms in the family. 
The beautiful lake on the Guilford Battle Ground is named Wilfong in 
honor of him. Judge Schenck, who brought the grounds into their deserved 
prominence, and spent so much in beautifying them, married one of John 
Wilfong’s descendants. Henry Weidner’s famous rifle is in the museum 
on the Guilford Battle Ground. In 1906 St. Paul’s was transferred from 
the Catawba charge to the South Fork charge, to which Rev. Samuel 
W. Beck has been called.” 
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In addition to those already named the following have served as pastors 


mest auls’ Church: 
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Present total membership, 135; Sunday school, 115. 


2 DANEEL GH URCHIN COLNs COUNDYS: 
Rev. ANDREW LOoRETZ 


Next to St. Paul’s in Catawba County, this is the oldest Reformed con- 
eregation west of the Catawba River. Up to 1889, it was united with 
Daniel’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, both congregations occupying 
the same house of worship, using it on alternate Sabbaths. No definite 
data can be given for the building of the first house of worship, but it was 
no doubt early in Rev. Andrew Loretz’s pastorate, which began in 1786. 
The name Daniel’s was given in honor of Daniel Warlick, the first of 
that family to settle in this section, and one of the most noted of the mem- 
bers and leaders of the church and community. Some years ago a document 
was discovered in Charlotte, among the court records of Mecklenburg 
County, which sets forth that this name was given by an order of the 
court. The oldest extant records of Daniel’s Reformed Church date back 
to 1809, but the congregation is much older, for members of the Reformed 
Church were living in this section as early, at least, as 1750. Its history 
began in the days of George II when this section was a part of Anson 
County ; in 1762 it was changed to Mecklenburg; in 1768 to Tryon and 
in 1779 to Lincoln. 

The most noted pioneers and patriarchs of this section were Daniel 
Warlick, Derrick Ramsaur and John Ramsaur. The first named took up 
in all nearly 3,000 acres of land along Howard’s and Clark’s creeks and 
the South Fork River. The oldest enterprise in Lincoln County today is 
the mill he established. It was once burned by the Indians. This property 
has passed down from father to son. 

Derrick Ramsaur entered many acres of land along Clark’s Creek and 
South Fork River and near the junction of these streams established a 
mill which has been rendered historic as the battle ground between the 
Whigs and the Tories, June 20, 1780, and the camping ground of Lord 
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Cornwallis and the English army a few months later. Here in the ancient 
and populous cemetery at Daniel’s in an unknown grave, lies the body 
of Adam Reep, a member of the Reformed Church, one of the heroes of 
the battle of Ramsaur’s Mill, and a noted Whig scout and Indian fighter 
whose name became a terror to the Tories in the Carolinas. 

John Ramsaur, the third named, came to this section from Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1752, as on the fly-leaf of his memorandum 
book it is stated that John Ramsaur “to his gorny went August 27, 1752. 
Cot to my gorny’s ent to aury lambert’s tis 6 day of October 1752,” a forty 
days’ journey. He made trips back to Pennsylvania, as did many of the 
pioneers, following the old Cherokee Indian trading path. There are items 
showing “black fox, auter and beever foor skins solt and paught.” He 
kept an itemized account of expenses showing that he “pait for a bushel 
of corn, sheve of ots, bastring ferrish at the Rauenock and other rivers, 
the cost of preckfast, tiner, supper, and loghing, and loves of brad; also 
various articles such as pare of flames, pare of prittles bits, pare of carters, 
lucking Clase, canttals, wein, siter, pere, a tram &.” 

These men were followed by the Lantzes, Summerrows, Hochs (now 
Hokes), Reinhardts, Kistlers, Coulters, Heedicks, Housers, Carpenters, 
Anthonys, Bierds, Clays and others. 

Previous to the time of Loretz’s pastorate, the congregations worshiped 
in a schoolhouse standing on land which has since become the property 
of the churches. This tract of land containing fifty acres was granted 
by George III to Matthew Floyd, October 26, 1767, and included a school- 
house. How long prior to 1767 this schoolhouse was erected we do not 
know, but no doubt soon after the first settlers arrived, for it was charac- 
teristic of the German settlers, as soon as their own log cabin dwellings 
were erected and a few acres cleared, to build a schoolhouse in some con- 
venient place, which also served as a church house for worship. This 
was known as the “School House Church” until 1830, when the name 
was changed to Daniel’s. The old log schoolhouse and its successor, a 
frame church erected during the pastorate of Mr. Loretz, were to these 
people almost what the magnificent temple of Solomon was to the Jews. 
They came long distances, and long before the hour of service collected 
under the shadow of the oaks and engaged in pleasant conversation. When 
the preacher ascended the pulpit, an old brother would go to the door and 
proclaim “All the beobles will now come in; de breaching is reaty.” 

This tract of land was conveyed to “the two united congregations of 
Lutherans and Calvanist Presbyterians for the use of a church meeting 
house, schoolhouse and other buildings, for the promotion of religion 
and learning.” On July 15, 1768, Matthew Floyd for the consideration 
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of ten pounds sterling conveyed this fifty acre tract to Nicholas Warlick, 
Frederick Wise, Urban Ashebanner, Peter Stotler, Peter Summey and 
Peter Hafner. They conveyed it January 9, 1774, to “the two united con- 
eregations of Lutherans and Calvanists.” There have been some additions 
to the original tract which now contains sixty-seven and one-fourth acres. 
One of these additions to the extent of twenty-six perches, was given 
March, 1859, by Rev. Alfred J. Fox, M.D., then pastor of the Lutheran 
congregation, “for and in consideration of the love and regard which he 
hath for religion and for the purpose of securing to the German Reformed 
and Lutheran congregations a burying ground and grave-yard.” A good 
farm was cleared, a farm house erected near the church and the cultivation 
carefully looked after by the trustees of the congregations, and the rents 
have been a source of much revenue to the churches. The first clearing of 
the land was made in 1828. The first farm house was built about 1874 
A new tenant house was built in 1904. 

To allay certain contentions that had arisen as to who might be entitled 
to share the use of the property, Cephas Quickel and David W. Ramsaur, 
December 29, 1862, again entered the Daniel’s church land. Their grant 
attested by Zebulon B. Vance, Governor, bears date January 20, 1863. 
Quickel and Ramsaur 25th July, 1863, conveyed the same “to George Coon, 
Jacob Kistler, Maxwell Warlick, Jacob Lantz, Daniel Seagle and George 
S. Ramsaur, Trustees of Daniel’s Evangelical Lutheran and Reformed 
churches.” The original grant to the church, with signatures of the grantors 
in German, has been carefully preserved. 

The second church was built in 1844. At the meeting December 25, 
the trustees had in hand $582.31. May 27, 1844, articles of agreement were 
formulated for the erection of a new church. These were signed in behalf 
of the Lutheran congregation by Henry Kistler, John Wise and Jacob 
Hoover ; in behalf of the German Reformed, by Samuel Lantz, Maxwell 
Warlick, Absalom Warlick and Peter Finger. The interests of each 
congregation are carefully set forth, so as to avoid any friction, and “There 
is not to be any formal dedication of said church during the time the said 
congregations shall both occupy it and worship therein, but it 1s to bear 
the name of Daniel’s Church.” The relation continuing amicably, May 
23, 1878, Maxwell Warlick, George Coon, George Ramsaur and Alfred 
McCaslin signed this agreement: ‘““We the undersigned have agreed to 
have the church dedicated.” On the second Sunday in August following 
the house of worship was “solemnly consecrated to the service of the 
Triune God and the Evangelical Lutheran and Reformed congregations.” 
The services were conducted by Rev. J. R. Peterson, Lutheran pastor, 
Rev. J. H. Shuford, Reformed pastor, and the dedication sermon was 
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Daniel’s Church, Lincoln County, Rey. O. Bain Michael, S.L-D pastor, 


preached by Rev. J. C. Clapp, D.D., from the beautiful and appropriate 
text: “Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity.” 

“On May 28, 1884,” so runs the record, “the Trustees of Daniel’s Church 
have agreed to buy an organ for the use of the two congregations, Luther- 
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ans and Reformed, for all religious services held at Daniel’s Church.” 

The Lutherans were the first to decide to erect a new and separate 
church, which was dedicated July 28, 1889. The Reformed at a congre- 
gational meeting held July 6, 1880, in the old frame church, unanimously 
decided to build a new church, which was completed and dedicated April 
I, 1894, Rev. J. L. Murphy preaching the sermon from the text John 
17:21. Both these buildings were of brick, commodious and substantial. 
They stood within 300 feet of each other on the Morganton and Charlotte 
road, four miles northwest of Lincolnton, the county-seat of Lincoln 
County. The spire of the Reformed Church was visible from the Court- 
house Square. This congregation suffered financially from the great 
Civil War, for the record shows that at “a meeting held the last Saturday 
of December, 1864, George Coon handed in to the Trustees $400 in 
Confederate States 4 per cent certificates as belonging to the church.” 
In the February following, “George Coon paid into the Treasury $100 
proceeds of sale of rent wheat made in the year 1864.” Added in paren- 
thesis: “The above all Confederate money—lost.’”’ The people of this 
community belong to the great and honorable middle class, and possess 
more than ordinary refinement and culture. In the year 1797 John Ram- 
saur, an Elder of this church, represented Lincoln County in the House 
of Commons, and twice afterwards. In 1802 Peter Hoyle, another Elder 
who lived in sight of this church, was elected to the House, and thirteen 
times afterwards, and once to the Senate, fifteen times in all, a long and 
honorable service. 

When Daniel’s Reformed congregation was organized is not known. 
If not before, it was likely organized by Rev. James Martin, a Swiss 
who came to the western part of North Carolina in 1759 and preached 
at Daniel’s. Rev. Richard Dupert (originally De Part) also preached 
here in 1764. Between 1764 and 1786 Revs. Samuel Suther, John W. 
Pythan and others visited and ministered to this people in holy things. 
But Daniel’s Church owes its existence today to Rev. Andrew Loretz more 
than to any other man. In fact the same can be said of all the churches now 
under the care of North Carolina Classis. 

The Classis of North Carolina appointed a committee consisting of 
Revs. H. L. Fesperman, J. A. Koons and Elders H. D. Warlick and K. A. 
Link (last named a great-great-grandson of Rev. Andrew Loretz) to 
raise funds and erect a suitable monument at the grave of this great 
pioneer missionary minister of the Gospel, who was buried in Daniel’s 
Church cemetery. The committee did a fine piece of work, and they had 
the beautiful memorial ready for unveiling and dedication May 31, 1936. 
The committee, in conference with the pastor (Dr. O. B. Michael) and 
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officers of the church, secured Rev. J. C. Leonard, D.D., to deliver the 
memorial address on that occasion. It was suggested that the address 
be given permanent form; for that reason it is given herewith in part as a 
record of this outstanding minister of our denomination and at the same 
time a section of the history of Daniel’s Church: 

Deuteronomy 34: 5. “Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the 
land of Moab, according to the Word of the Lord. And He buried him 
in a valley in the land of Moab, over against Beth-peor.” 

The soil surrounding Daniel's Evangelical and Reformed Church is 
sacred earth. Here lie the bodies of many of God’s faithful servants of 
past generations. They served their day and generation and then fell 
peacefully asleep in Jesus. Their mortal bodies were buried here to wait 
the great general resurrection at the second coming of Christ. 

Here in this sacred soil in a grave made 124 years ago lies the mortal 
body of one of God’s great prophets who proclaimed the Gospel over 
large sections of two states during more than a quarter of a century. 
This man was Reverend Andrew Loretz whose name was a household 
word spoken reverently by little children, young men, and maidens, old 
men, and women, learned and unlettered, high and low, rich and poor, 
in all walks of life in his own day and generation and even down to this 
good day in which it is our high privilege to live. 

His life counted by years is a comparatively short life—fifty-one years. 
He died in the very prime of his great usefulness. What a sorrowful 
message went the rounds of his broad field of labor conveying intelligence 
of his sudden death, which occurred in his home near this hallowed spot 
on a Sunday evening after his day’s work was finished, having conducted 
worship and preached a great sermon at St. Paul’s Church that morning, 
following this up with pastoral visitation before returning to his home 
late in the evening, never to go out in such labor again. 

One of God’s prophets who was pastor of this church and other churches 
in this community in the early years of his ministry many years ago in 
a letter to me spoke beautifully of Rev. Andrew Loretz and his work 
and influence, Reverend Julius H. Shuford. In this letter he spoke 
tenderly of this great and good man. Rev. Andrew Loretz, he says, was 
a great man in North Carolina in his day. He came to this state soon 
after the Revolutionary War and was a minister of the Reformed Church 
in North Carolina till the time of his death which occurred in 1812. He 
sleeps in God’s Acre in Lincoln County by the side of Daniel’s Church 
where he preached during a period of twenty-five years. Often during 
this then young man’s pastorate of four years some of the old people would 
take him to the grave of Father Loretz and standing by the tomb they 
would tell him much about the life and work of Father Loretz and what 
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great things he did among their people in his day. Said he: “I could 
go from his grave to the pulpit and preach better that day. It was a great 
inspiration to preach when I was near the dust of Father Loretz.” 

Rey. Andrew Loretz was also instrumental in gathering together the 
Reformed people in and around the new town of Lincolnton. Here he 
found many loyal churchmen who sincerely desired to worship after the 
faith and manner of their fathers in the old country. This busy prophet 
seemed never to grow weary in well-doing. Here were the Hokes, the 
Summerrows, the Poovys, the Lantzes, Kistlers, Heedicks, Housers, An- 
thonys, Bierds, Hoovers, Leonards, the Hinsons, the Fingers, the Seagles, 
and others, as well as representatives of the families already named in 
connection with the other churches. Father Loretz preached regularly at 
St. Paul’s, Grace, Daniel’s and Lincolnton. Some walked to church; some 
rode horses; some went in two-horse wagons. The church was a great 
center for the people in those days. They echoed the sentiment: “I was 
glad when they said unto me, ‘Let us go into the house of the Lord’.” The 
people went up to their Jerusalems in those days with as much joy as 
the Jews of old went up to the Temple to worship God who brought 
them up out of the bondage of Egypt. 

Father Loretz was not the first Reformed minister in the state of 
North Carolina. Rev. Christian Theus settled in South Carolina as early 
as 1739 and preached to the Reformed people in that state and made 
numerous itineraries through the German settlements in North Carolina, 
including the territory in which Emanuel (Lincolnton), Daniel’s, St. 
Paul’s and Grace churches are located. There was a Reverend Mr. Schwum, 
about whom records are meager, who preached among our German 
ancestors in this state without organizing them into congregations. He 
went through the settlements, preaching in homes and groves, baptising 
the children, confirming the young people, preaching funeral sermons, 
often weeks and even months after burial of the dead. 

Rey. James Martin itinerated among the German and Swiss and French 
Reformed people in the two Carolinas from 1759 to 1764, and I think 
earlier than the first date. He was followed by Rev. Richard Dupert whose 
work covered the years 1764-1768. Following him came an outstanding 
minister, Rev. Samuel Suther, whose activities continued through 1768- 
1786. A part of the time he had his residence east of the Yadkin River 
and a part of the time between the Yadkin and Catawba rivers, but he 
visited statedly all the communities where there were Reformed church- 
men. 

Following Reverend Samuel Suther was that remarkable minister of 
God, Reverend Andrew Loretz, the only son of Rev. Andrew Loretz, 
Sr.; the son was born in 1761, in Chur (Coire) on the Rhine River in the 
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Canton of Graubunden (Grisons) in Switzerland. He received most of 
his education at Kaufbeuren in the Kingdom of Bavaria, where records 
show he was still living in May, 1779. His education was thorough, 
and he completed the theological course when he had reached the age 
of twenty-two years. Soon after graduation he was solicited by Rev. 
John Jacob Kessler, Deputy to the Classis of Amsterdam, to come over 
to America and preach the Gospel and assist in organizing Reformed 
congregations. In 1784 he set sail for the New World. His passport is 
dated from Chur and bears the signature of the Burgermeister (mayor) 
of that city. August 17, 1784, after a voyage of three months he landed 
in Baltimore, eager to enter the field of his holy profession in this wil- 
derness new country. On the same ship came Rev. Bernhard F. Willy 
and Rev. Paul Peter Pernisius. Most historians understand that his 
father, Rev. Andrew Loretz, Sr., came over on the vessel with his only 
son and Messrs. Willy and Pernisius, though there is some confusion 
about this matter. The elder Loretz did not remain many years in America. 

Rev. John Jacob Kessler, the deputy of the American Reformed churches 
to the Classis of Amsterdam (the Reformed body which first fostered the 
cause of our Reformed people in America), wrote a letter recommending 
the young ministers Loretz and Willy to the Reverend Coetus (afterwards 
Synod), “hoping that good charges may be furnished them; and if 
possible, we hope they may not be located far apart, so that, being in a 
strange land, they may have fellowship with one another. Furthermore, 
we wish for their safe arrival among you, by God’s blessing, and for their 
extensive usefulness in the kingdom of Jesus Christ in Pennsylvania.” 

That was a very pious wish and prayer for two young men going 
overseas to a new country, scarcely more than a wilderness at that time. 
The people of the Classis of Amsterdam in Holland did not know the 
geography of America. When they thought of establishing the Reformed 
Church in the new world, they seemed to have thought only of Penn- 
sylvania. Likely they had not heard much about North and South Caro- 
lina and Virginia and Maryland. And so they took it for granted that these 
young ministers would find their work in Pennsylvania, and that too in 
“good charges not far apart,’ so as to have fellowship with one another and 
not become lonesome and homesick. 

God had different plans for the young minister, Mr. Loretz. “Man 
proposes, but God disposes.”’ This young preacher remained only a little 
more than a year in Maryland and Pennsylvania, most of that period giving 
his attention to churches about Myerstown, Pennsylvania. He had heard 
of the fame of the great sparsely settled states of North Carolina and 
South Carolina. Reports had trickled back to Maryland and Pennsylvania 
from those who had settled on the fertile river valleys of these great 
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states in the South. No doubt some of these settlers on visits to relatives 
and friends back in the states further North had told Mr. Loretz of 
the urgent need of ministers in this section and intreated him to “come 
over into the Carolinas and help us.” Led by the Spirit of God he came 
and spent the rest of his life in this section of our great country. It is due 
to Father Loretz and Father Suther, under the Great Head of the 
Church, that the Reformed Church in our own state has been preserved. 
They handed down to us the rich heritage which our people have so 
much enjoyed through the years. 

The Dutch brethren in Holland were greatly concerned that the young 
Loretz should not be lonesome in America, and they hoped that young 
Mr. Willy, his friend, might be located close to him. But Mr. Loretz proved 
to be wiser than the Fathers in Holland. He knew better than they how 
to drive away loneliness and homesickness. In Baltimore he had met the 
young and beautiful widow, Mrs. Schaeffer, who formerly was Miss 
Lehman, of Hagerstown, Maryland. He won her heart and she bravely 
consented to share the long and wearisome journey to the South. They 
were married on the eve of beginning the journey, and she became a 
most devoted helpmeet through all his arduous labors. 

Some have wondered why Mr. Loretz did not make his home in Lincoln- 
ton instead of far out in the country. In the first place Lincolnton was 
not much of a town. In fact it was not laid out as a town until the year 
1786, in which year a log courthouse was built. The Lincolnton commu- 
nity was all open country, just like the Daniel’s community. The Rev. Mr. 
Loretz thought it to his advantage to own a farm of fertile land. He 
found at Daniel’s Church just what he wanted, a large tract of land owned 
by one of his parishioners, Jacob Shuford, and so July 3, 1792, he bought 
this land for the sum of fourteen pounds, North Carolina currency. It 
is probable that Jacob Shuford just about donated the farm to his pastor, 
and it is entirely possible that the fourteen pounds was the sum named 
as we sometimes write deeds “for one dollar and other valuable con- 
siderations.” 

On this farm four miles due northwest of the present city of Lincolnton 
Mr. Loretz built his home, in sight of Daniel’s Church, in the year 1793. 
This splendid brick house, still standing after the ravages of time through 
145 years, was 36 feet long, 28 feet wide, two stories high, a great house 
then, and also now, worthy of its builders and its owner. The walls are 
18 inches thick, strong and substantial. The bricks were laid carefully 
and artistically—one red lengthwise and one blue endwise. On the 
eastern gable are the letters and figures A.L. 1793, formed of blue bricks. 
The length of the characters is approximately two feet, making them 
readable from quite a distance. The letters are the initials of the owner, 
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Andrew Loretz. Also on the eastern end of this house are built in two 
large hearts, with a cross between. On the western end of this house was 
made a representation of the sun going down in the west—a white plastered 
circle fifteen inches in diameter, with bricks radiating out from the cir- 
cumference of the plastered circle. 

This structure, this great building, was not just a house—it was a 
home for the minister and his family. It was a parsonage, housing the 
pastor, the shepherd who went out daily to look after the spiritual welfare 
of his human flocks. It was a manse, sheltering the pious, loyal people who 
lived beneath its roof and within its great walls. It was the manse in 
whose living room the Dominie gathered his family at the close of the 
day, read the Holy Bible and then with his loved ones approached the 
throne of grace in humble prayer in behalf of his own household, his many 
parishioners scattered in congregations in large sections of two states, 
and in behalf of many men and women whom he knew to be outside the 
Shepherd’s fold. It was a house in which was erected the marriage altar 
approached by many couples of his young people to plight their troth 
for all of life. It was the home of the pastor where the sad-hearted, the 
distressed, the heart-broken, the bereaved came to find consolation, the 
comfort of the Christian faith. What a house, what a home, what a haven 
of comfort and rest! 

This good man was a great pastor and preacher of the blessed Gospel. 
Until he reached the end of his mortal trek he kept up his faithful labors 
in the Holy Cause of Religion, never faltering, never sparing himself, 
undergoing always the heat of summer and the rigors of winter in a wide 
section of undeveloped country with very poor roads. His territory 
extended from the Haw River in North Carolina to the Saluda River 
in South Carolina, a distance approaching 300 miles. His journeys were 
of necessity made very generally on horseback. It was his habit to keep 
constantly two fine black saddle horses for these long, tiresome journeys. 
Many times he rode seventy-five miles to meet an appointment. Ministers 
of the present day, with their splendid automobiles and fine highways, 
can have no conception of the hardships which a man like Father Loretz 
had to endure. Indeed his extensive labors and his frequent exposures 
cut short his valuable life, entirely too short for him to finish the splendid 
foundation work so auspiciously begun. He seems to have had a premoni- 
tion that he was approaching the end and that death would come suddenly. 
He died on Sunday evening, March 31, 1812, at the age of only 51 years. 
Some of us now in the service have been permitted to preach the Gospel 
almost as long as his entire life. At the time of his death his family con- 
sisted of his wife and seven young children. The body of this great and 
useful minister of Jesus Christ lies in the cemetery here at Daniel’s Church. 
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The inscription on the tombstone is the following: “Sacred to the memory 
of Rev. Andrew Loretz, born in Chur, Switzerland, 1761. A pioneer 
minister of the Reformed Church in this section. Pastor of Daniel’s 
Reformed Church from 1786 until 1812. Second Timothy 4:7 and 8. 
“I have fought a good fight, | have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me in that day; and not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love his appearing. 


““Here rests the Lord’s apostle in the dust, 
Till time’s last wheel shall turn, and stop, and break ; 
Then shall he rise and live among the just, 
And with his flock, the joys of heaven partake’.” 


In the month of January, 1905, Mrs. Caroline R. Cochran (maiden 
name Motz), of Boston, Massachusetts, granddaughter of Rev. Andrew 
Loretz, presented to Daniel’s Reformed Church a beautiful bronze tablet 
in size 22 inches by 24 inches. It was placed on the wall directly behind 
and above the pulpit, containing the following inscription: “In memory 
of Rev. Andrew Loretz, born in Chur, Switzerland, 1761. Died in Lincoln 
County, North Carolina, March 31, 1812. I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the faith.” Below the inscription 
is a beautiful design of intertwined leaves of the palm and olive. 

In the book of Deuteronomy is recorded the impressive record of the 
death and burial of God’s great prophet: “Moses the servant of the Lord 
died there in the land of Moab, according to the word of the Lord. And 
He buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over against Beth-peor.”’ 

So died Rev. Andrew Loretz in this beautiful South Fork of the 
Catawba River section of Piedmont North Carolina. God buried his body 
in this sacred spot by the hands of his loyal and devoted parishioners, 
whose tears moistened the red soil of the new-made grave as they tenderly 
lowered the coffin into the narrow house which would be the home of the 
mortal form of their great and beloved pastor and preacher and prophet, 
until in God’s own good time the angel shall come at the sound of the last 
trump and shall proclaim in a voice, as he stands with one foot upon 
the land and the other foot upon the sea, that all the earth shall hear— 
the dead in their graves and the dead in the sea and the living who shall 
in the flesh witness the second coming of Christ—shall proclaim that 
time shall be no more. Then the dead shall be raised and the living shall 
be caught up in the air, “and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” Then 
shall the body of Rev. Andrew Loretz be raised up and in glorified form 
shall be reunited with his great soul, already in perfect bliss, to be forever 
in the company of the blood-washed saints. 
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Rev. Samuel Weyberg came to Lincoln County in 1793 or 1794, where 
he married and remained several years, acting as assistant to Rev. Andrew 
Loretz, laboring in the churches of Burke, Lincoln, Rowan and Cabarrus 
counties, during which time he had several students under his care, one 
of whom was George Boger, who later finished under Loretz. 

After the death of Mr. Loretz there was no regular Reformed pastor 
for a period of sixteen years. During this time the churches were occasion- 
ally visited by ministers sent out by the church North. Of these we have 
mention of Revs. James Ross Reily, Jacob Scholl, John S. Ebaugh, John 
Rudy and W. C. Bennet. 

The next pastor was Rev. John G. Fritchey, who came in the spring 
of 1828 and continued pastor of this and all the Reformed churches west 
of the Catawba River for the next twelve years, to 1840. 

Rev. G. A. Leopold from: 1840 to 1841. 

Rev. John Hobart Crawford, a native of Maryland, a classmate of 
Mr. Fritchey, who induced him to come South. His.wife was Miss Maria 
KE. Spotswood, of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, whom he married in 1829. Mr. 
Crawford was pastor of Daniel’s from 1841 to 1842. 

Rev. Solomon S. Middlekauff was the next pastor. He was born in 
1818 near Hagerstown, Maryland, and was a graduate of Marshall College, 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, class of 1839. Spent three years in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at the same place. Was ordained and installed as pastor 
in August, 1842, in the “Old White Church” at Lincolnton. The Elders 
at this date were Samuel Lantz, Daniel Loretz, Maxwell Warlick and 
John Motz. Mr. Middlekauff continued pastor until his death of consump- 
tion at Mineral Springs, Catawba County, North Carolina, May 21, 1845, 
in the twenty-seventh year of his age. His remains repose in the “Old 
White Church” cemetery in Lincolnton. He married Miss Mary A. E. 
daughter of Jacob Ramsaur, who, after her husband’s death, was married 
by Rev. David Crooks to Rev. Thornton Butler on the third of September, 
1850. She now lies buried by the side of her first husband. Mr. Middle- 
kauff was a man of mild and peaceful spirit and enjoyed in an eminent 
degree the confidence of his people. 


Rev. David Crooks from February, 1846, to January, 24, 1859. 
Rev. Jeremiah Ingold from 1859 to 1874. 

Rev. Julius Shuford from 1874 to 1876. 

Rev. J. ©. Clapp, D:D, vand Rev. John A. Foil, from1876 tomes 
Rev. Julius Shuford from 1878 to 1880. 

Rev. A. S. Vaughn from 1880 to 1883. 

Reve Ae Onn Troms @ ctopcian lool lO ml) Ulyee Loca. 

Rev. G. Dickie Gurley from July, 1884, to July, 188s. 

Rev. J. L. Murphy from July, 1885, to November, 1890. 
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Student C. A. Starr from November, 1890, to September 20, 1891. 

eve. M. Lyerly from 1892 to 1803. 

Bevew) #C. Clapp, D.D., from June 24, 1894, to June 13, 1807. 

Rev. Theodore C. Hesson from June 13, 1897, to June 25, 1902. 

Rev. C. B. Heller from October 19, 1902, to October 1, 1906. 

Except for a brief change in charge relationship, the pastors of Daniel’s 
Church have been the same from 1906 as those of St. Paul’s Church. 

Total membership, 85; Sunday school, 86. 


Daniel’s Church has given Rev. Charles W. Warlick to the Christian 
ministry. 

This historic church was struck by lightning July 10, 1936, and was 
burned to the ground with nearly all the furnishings. It was a sad day 
for this interesting congregation and for the whole denomination. But 
the people though stunned were not utterly cast down, and they did not 
despair. They were offered the use of the Lutheran house of worship 
until they could rebuild their temple, a brotherly act most highly appre- 
ciated. Under the wise leadership of their pastor, Dr. O. B. Michael, the 
members at once began to make plans for the new church. An architect 
was employed and in due time blueprints were ready. The work went 
forward most satisfactorily without undue haste, and it was well done. 
The church is of Gothic design. It is a beautiful poem in stone. 

This stately temple of God was dedicated in most impressive services 
October 31, 1937. Dr. Michael, the pastor, had charge and read the ritual 
of consecration. The dedication sermon was preached. by Rev. Walter 
W. Rowe, D.D., of Lenoir. The Lincoln Times reported that twenty 
ministers and educators, among them Dr. Howard R. Omwake, president 
of Catawba College, took part in the dedication during the day, and that 
greetings by letter were sent by fifteen boards of the denomination, edu- 
cators and former pastors. It was a perfect day for such an occasion, 
and the services were inspiring. 


3. GRACE CHURCH, CATAWBA COUNTY 


In a letter to the author of this book many years ago Rev. Julius H. 
Shuford says: “Rev. Andrew Loretz was the founder of Grace Reformed 
Church in what is now Catawba County. Here he preached till 1812, when 
the MASTER called him home. My grandfather had a farm near Grace 
Church, and the minister often made grandfather’s home his stopping 
place. His name was Jacob Shuford. He and his pastor were about the 
same age, and they were good and lifelong friends. This good man bap- 
tised the children of his friend. He preached in the log church, Grace, 
which he founded, many years. He saw our ancestors cut down the trees 
and hew the logs and build this Jerusalem in what was then the pioneer 
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country. Here Daniel Shuford had a family and went up to Jerusalem 
to worship. He married in the Ramsaur family, a people loyal to the 
Reformed Church through many generations. Daniel Shuford was a son 
of the pioneer John Shuford. David Shuford helped to build Grace 
Church and was an active member in the time of Father Loretz. He 
married Elizabeth Ramsaur whose father, Derrick Ramsaur, was the 
owner of the famous mill where the battle of Ramsaur’s Mill was fought 
in the Revolutionary War. Father Loretz preached at St. Paul’s Church 
after coming to North Carolina, which was the first Jerusalem built in 
the South Fork country, dating back to 1760 or earlier. He was the pastor 
of the Conrads, Reinhardts, Bosts, Wilfongs, Whiteners, Forneys, Sum- 
meys, Bollingers, Rowes, Ramsaurs, Coulters, Warlicks, Fingers, Zim- 
mermans, Ikerds, Clines, Littles, Hoyles, Hermans, Coons, Reeps, Seagles, 
Shufords and many others.” 

Rev. J. L. Murphy, D.D., was pastor of Grace Church twelve years, 
beginning in 1891, his charge consisting of three churches, Corinth, Bethel 
and Grace. He was always loyal and true to the people over whom he was 
shepherd. His interest in the people and of their ancestory always appealed 
to him, and he frequently published in the Reformed Church Standard 
(first called the Corinthian) bits of history from notes made by him as 
he went among the people. If only many other ministers had done the same 
before and after his time! 

The following history of Grace Church appeared in part in the Standard 
in 1903, and was afterwards given place in “The Historic Sketch.” The 
records of the later years have been added. 

Few congregations in the Reformed Church in North Carolina are 
richer in history than Grace Reformed Church, and few have less records 
from which a correct history can be written. Services were held in this 
community prior to the establishment of the congregation, and the tradition 
is that these services were held in a large double barn during the summer, 
and in private houses during the winter months. In the year 1796 a meeting 
was held in the neighborhood to consider the propriety of building a house 
for public worship, and on January 11, 1797, a deed for a tract of land 
containing a fraction over three acres was executed by Samuel E. Jarrett 
to John Yoder and John Huffman for the purpose of building a house 
of worship thereon, the consideration being $8. 

The community united in erecting a log structure 30 feet long, 25 feet 
wide and two stories high. The building of a church in those days was an 
undertaking of great interest to the community, and it is said that the 
building was two years in being completed. This was built as a union 
church by the Reformed and Lutheran denominations, and is held as such 
today. Dr. Welker in his sketch of the Reformed churches in the Colonial 
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Records says of Grace that “it was for many years the most prosperous 
and intelligent Reformed congregation in the State.” 

In the ancient “God’s Acre” hard by lie the remains of many of the 
prominent men of the South Fork valley. Here we find the headstone 
marking the grave of John Yoder, son of Conrad Yoder, who was the 
first white child born on the waters of Jacob’s Fork River, in 1764. He 
volunteered in the American army at the age of sixteen years, which was 
either in 1780 or 1781. He was a surveyor and served as deputy county 
surveyor for many years, was a militia captain for a long time and an 
Elder in the Reformed Church until his death. Here too rests the body 
of his brother David, who was the third white child born on the same 
waters, in 1767. He was the oldest man buried in this cemetery, nearly 
93 years old. Here also lies the body of Daniel Conrad, who used to rep- 
resent Lincoln County in the State Legislature, and was also an Elder 
in the Reformed Church. 

Daniel Conrad was a man of tenderest sympathy for the wayward. 
It is told today how he would plead for an erring brother, and how, 
through his intercessions, some who came to be the most faithful were 
saved. Here also rests the body of Daniel B. Whitener, who was a soldier 
in the war of 1812 under Gen. Jackson. Here also rests the body of 
George P. Shuford, who for many years was a magistrate, and also served 
many years as chairman of the county court. Also E. P. Coulter, who 
was the first register of deeds for Catawba County, and also was a mag- 
istrate and an Elder in the Reformed Church. 

In the absence of any records the early history of this congregation 
cannot be written. It was organized by the Rev. Andrew Loretz, who 
lived near Daniel’s Church, five miles southeast of Grace, and was the 
pastor of all the Reformed churches in this part of the State. After the 
death of Loretz, which occurred in 1812, it is probable that the Rev. 
James Ross Reily, who came South in 1813, preached for these people 
for a short time. Many of the Reformed congregations in North Carolina 
at this period of the history of the church were without the regular minis- 
trations of the Word, and this was true of Grace. Col. G. M. Yoder 
in a sketch of the congregation says: “Between the years of 1820 and 
1825 the Rev. Mr. Bell, a Presbyterian minister, was called,” from 
which we infer that the Rev. Mr. Bell was the pastor during these years. 

A conspicuous character among the pastors of Grace Church was 
Rev. John G. Fritchey, who was licensed and ordained as a missionary in 
the year 1828, and intended to settle in the West, but was directed by 
the Rev. F. A. Rahauser to come to North Carolina. The coming of 
Mr. Fritchey marked an epoch in the congregations of the Reformed 
Church in North Carolina west of the Catawba River. The earliest 
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records we have of Grace congregation are of a meeting of the Consistory 
held June 5, 1831, and Mr. Fritchey was then their pastor. He was a bold 
and fearless preacher, preaching his convictions on all questions, and was 
ever ready to defend his doctrines. It is related by Elder F. D. Reinhardt 
that Michael Rudisill (Lutheran) would stand at his gate watching for 
Fritchey to come along, and that they would sometimes argue for an 
hour, making Fritchey almost too late for his appointment. It is related 
also that these men were the best of friends. It was during Mr. Fritchey’s 
pastorate that the trouble arose over the question of admitting the colored 
people into the church during services. As this caused a division in the 
congregation, we believe it well to copy from the records. The minutes 
of February 10, 1838: “After prayer by Rev. J. G. Fritchey the object 
of the meeting was made known by the chairman. A communication from 
John Coulter (one of the Elders of the congregation) was received and 
read. After which the discipline of the German Reformed Church was read 
in the audience of the meeting. A communication from Elias Jarrett 
(Lutheran), one of the Trustees of the church, was received and read. 

“Resolved, that the vote of the meeting be taken upon the question, 
whether people of color should be admitted into the church at times of 
public worship, when the German Reformed congregation meets for that 
purpose, or not. The vote was taken as follows: Those voting in favor 
of admitting were: Barbara Coulter, Ann Shutord, Saraheg Pee shui ome 
Harriet Ramsaur, Philip Shuford, Jesse Whitener, Henry F. Ramsaur, 
Daniel Conrad and David Ramsaur. Those opposing were: Solomon 
Shuford, Lavina Yoder, John A. Yoder, John Yoder and David Yoder, 
Sr. After the vote was taken the following resolution was adopted, viz.: 
that the blacks be allowed to occupy the two back seats on the gallery 
fronting the pulpit, whenever they are admitted, and that they shall not 
be allowed to go in until the whites are all seated, and then if there is 
sufficient room, they are to be invited in by one of the officers, and to 
remain there in their place until the whites have gone out of the church.” 
This was the rock of offense which split the congregation, and which has 
been held against the Reformed people of Grace. We submit it to the 
enlightened consciences of the present time and ask if the action of the 
Reformed people was not the mark of kindness which distinguished 
the masters of slaves of that period? 


The Rev. Mr. Fritchey closed his eventful pastorate in the year 1840 
and returned to Pennsylvania. He was succeeded by the Rev. John H. 
Crawford, who continued to serve the charge until August 27, 1853, 
when he resigned to accept work in Virginia. Those persons who remember 
Mr. Crawford speak of him with the highest admiration as a man of 
firm character and sterling worth. The late Judge M. L. McCorkle always 
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contended that Rev. Mr. Crawford had not received just recognition at 
the hands of the Church; that he should have been honored with the 
feoreerot 1).D. 

About the year 1848 the territory between St. Paul’s and Grace was 
divided, making the public road leading from Hickory to Lincolnton 
the dividing line. Several families living within the territory allotted 
to Grace held their membership at St. Paul’s and had worshiped at that 
place, but like obedient children of the Church they at once transferred 
their membership to Grace. Prominent among these was the Coulter family. 
One of these, Martin Coulter, was an Elder. He was a man faithful in 
business and devoted to his church. It was his habit on Saturday to make 
all necessary preparations for the coming Lord’s Day. Early Sunday 
morning he went to church with his German hymn book in his hand, 
and the German Bible under his arm. He entered the church, took his 
seat and spent the time until the service began in quiet meditation. He 
often led the congregation in prayer to edification. In his time the services 
usually lasted all day. In the morning a Sunday school service was held. 
George P. Shuford and John Coulter usually superintended the Sunday 
school. The Sunday school was followed by a sermon, this by a short recess 
and another sermon. The people in those days did not grow weary in 
the service of worship. 

The church was vacant until 1856, when Rev. Jeremiah Ingold became 
pastor and entered upon his duties. 

On August 8, 1856, a meeting was held by the members of the Reformed 
and Lutheran congregations to consult upon the propriety and expediency 
of building a new church edifice. The following resolution was passed: 
“Resolved, that we will build a new church edifice and that it shall be a 
union church between the Lutheran and German Reformed congregations, 
provided each party pays one-half of the cost and that we raise the sum 
of $1,200 by subscriptions and donations.” Rev. J. Ingold was appointed 
agent, and he was asked to appoint an agent on the part of the Lutherans 
to solicit subscriptions and donations. The building was completed and 
was dedicated on the thirteenth of June, 1857, and is the present brick 
structure in which the congregations have worshiped these many years. 

The cost was $1,400. It is said that the Rev. G. W. Welker inspired the 
congregation to erect a new building. He was preaching in the old log 
building, standing in the little high pulpit goblet shaped, galleries on 
three sides, the logs conspicuous, when in his emphatic way he said: “Let 
me not come to this place again until you have a new building.” The 
dedication services were union, and two sermons were preached. The 
Rev. Polycarp C. Henkel, D.D., preached the sermon in the morning for 
the Lutherans and selected II Corinthians 3:18 as his text, and it is said 
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preached for three hours. It is also said that this was one of his strongest 
sermons. Rev. G. W. Welker, D.D., preached the sermon in the afternoon 
for the Reformed congregation, selecting as his text Genesis 28: 17. 
This sermon made a profound impression and is remembered by the older 
people today and they love to talk about it. This church was greatly 
improved in the year 1905. Besides those mentioned above, the following 
have served as pastors: Rev. Jeremiah Ingold resigned September 13, 
1873, which was to be effective in the coming November. Rev. Julius 
H. Shuford, 1874-1876; Revs. J. C. Clapp and J. A. Foil (supply), 1876- 
1877; Rev. Julius H. Shuford, 1878-1879; Rev. A. S. Vaughn, 1881-1883 ; 
Rev. A. P. Horn, 1883-1884; Rev. G. D. Gurley, 1884-1885; Rev. Lewis 
Reiter, 1885-1890; Rev. Joseph L. Murphy, 1890-1903; Rev. J. C. Clapp, 
D.D. (supply), 1903-1905; Rev. Joseph L. Murphy (supply), part of 
1905; Rev. Samuel W. Beck entered upon his pastorate October 1, 1906. 

The official membership of Grace has been marked by the intelligence, 
piety and faithfulness of the men who have served-as Elders and Deacons. 
It is to be regretted that a full record containing the names of all the faith- 
ful men who have served this congregation with the terms of their office 
is not at hand. It is feared that we shall omit many and it may be some 
of the most faithful. The following is the list as we have been able to 
gather it: John Coulter, Daniel Conrad, David Ramsaur, Philip Shuford, 
Solomon Warlick, George P. Shuford, Solomon Ramsaur, H. F. Ram- 
saur, Henry Reinhardt, Peter Finger, E. P. Coulter, Elkanah F. Ramsaur, 
P. W. Whitener, S. T. Wilfong, O. A. Wilfong, W. P. Dellinseraigm ie 
McGill, John Reinhardt, J. M. Clampitt, R. O. Ramsaur, R. L. Shuford, 
A. C. Shuford, L. R. Whitener, G. S. Wilfong and Walter Reinhardt. 

The efficiency of the eldership and their faithfulness to duty may be 
seen from the following action of the Consistory taken relative to holding 
public worship: “Resolved, that we will hold public worship on the fourth 
Sabbath of each month, and when no minister can be secured the Elders 
shall conduct the services, and that it be the duty of Brothers George 
P. Shuford and H. F. Ramsaur and John Coulter to superintend these 
meetings.” 

Thus it will be seen that these good people fully realize the importance 
of the office of Elder. These good brethren were ruling Elders in the true 
sense of the term, for at a certain time we find them passing resolutions 
instructing the pastor relative to refusing to conduct funerals when these 
conflicted with the regular services. The Consistory of Grace laid great 
emphasis upon the piety of the membership and before receiving a member 
that person must give evidence of “experimental religion.” 

On the thirtieth day of October, 1897, the Lutheran and Reformed 
congregations united in celebrating the centennial of the organization of 
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the congregation. Revs. R. A. Yoder and J. L. Murphy were pastors 
respectively of the Lutheran and Reformed congregations and arranged 
the program for the occasion. Rev. P. M. Trexler, D.D., delivered an 
address on the Swiss Reformation, and Rev. Prof. W. P. Cline spoke on 
the German Reformation. Rev. J. L. Murphy spoke on the Classis of North 
Carolina and Rev. R. A. Yoder delivered an address on the Tennessee 
Synod. 

As a union church the congregations worshiping at that place united 
in the Sunday school work. The first union school was organized May 
8, 1831, and continued until a few years ago, when the Lutherans withdrew 
and organized a denominational school. Since that time there have been 
two schools conducted in the same building. In the main, however, the 
relation existing between the two congregations has been most pleasant 
and these people have demonstrated to the world the beauty of brethren 
dwelling together in unity. 

A new charge was formed October 20, 1906, consisting of Bethel, 
Grace, St. Paul’s and Daniel’s churches. The name was made the South 
Fork charge. The pastors of Grace Church were those of St. Paul’s 
Church until 1891 when Rev. J. L. Murphy became pastor of the Hickory 
charge, which included Corinth, Grace and Bethel. In 1903 Corinth 
(Hickory) was constituted a charge, and Bethel and Grace were supplied 
a few years. Dr. J. C. Clapp, supply 1903-1906. Beginning with 1906, 
the pastors have been the same as those of St. Paul’s Church. 

Present membership, 56; Sunday school, 70. 

Grace Church has furnished two Christian ministers. Rev. Mortimer L. 
Shuford became a minister of the Reformed denomination, and his brother, 
Rev. I. L. Shuford, entered the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Rev. M. L. Shuford was born January 24, 1818; died in Washington City 
November 7, 1883; aged 65 years, 10 months and 13 days. He came as 
a delegate to the Synod of the Potomac, meeting the latter year in Grace 
Church, Newton, North Carolina. He remained in the state a few days 
following the sessions of Synod and preached in several churches which 
he had known in his youth. He had expressed the desire to stand once 
again at the side of his father’s grave. On Sunday, November 4, he preached 
three times, and then on Sunday night he started for his home in Burkitts- 
ville, Maryland, hoping to make such connection at Washington City as 
would enable him to get home Monday evening. One of his friends, the 
late Dr. George W. Staley, of Baltimore, wrote the following: “He arrived 
at Washington on Monday evening, to make connection, not with any 
westward-bound train, but far more glorious, to go to his Home in the 
Paradise of the Blessed by way of suffering and death, the Master had 
ordained. And thus quickly, without prolonged and wasting sickness, just 
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as he had been, perhaps, more than usually active and earnest in the service 
Ey eye) 


of the Lord, he heard and obeyed the summons—'‘come up higher’. 


4. EMANUEL CHuRcH (Old White Church), LINCOLNTON 


This church was in Lincolnton, in old Lincoln County of Revolutionary 
fame. A large part of this county was settled as early as 1745-50, when 
the Germans found Pennsylvania too straight for them and turned their 
faces to a sunnier and more fertile clime. In the vicinity of this county 
town were found the Hokes, Reinhardts, Summeys, Fingers, Shufords, 
Anthonys, Ramsaurs, Summerrows and others, who united with their 
Lutheran neighbors and built a church in the town of Lincolnton. 

On December 14, 1785, General Joseph Dickson entered for the citizens 
of Lincoln County the tract of land on which the town of Lincolnton 
stands, consisting of 300 acres of vacant land, and the town was laid off 
in lots in 1786. The same year the first courthouse was built and was con- 
structed of logs. During the sessions of the court held in Lincolnton, in the 
old log courthouse, a man named Thomas Perkins, or Thomas Hawkditch, 
was killed by falling from one of the open windows As there was no 
vacant space within the corporation for the purpose of burial, the body 
was taken south of the courthouse, and buried within a short distance of 
the corporation limits. When the Lutherans and Reformed desired to build 
a church, the question arose where to put it. The place where this man 
was buried was suggested as being central and convenient, and accordingly 
was selected as the site for the church and afterwards became the ceme- 
tery of the old “White Church.” 

On January 10, 1788, “Joseph Dickson, Proprietor in Trust for the 
citizens of Lincoln County, in consideration of ten shillings,” deeded “two 
acres and sixteen poles in the South East Square of the town of Lincolnton 
to Christian Reinhardt, agent for the ‘Dutch Presbyterians,’ and Andrew 
Heedick, agent for the ‘Dutch Lutherans,’ in a part of which the Dutch 
Meeting House for Public Worship now stands.” The land was purchased 
“for the purpose of building thereon a Meeting House for Public Worship, 
School Houses, both Dutch and English, and for a place for the burial 
of the dead, and the said societies have at their joint expense already built 
an house for Public Worship on the premises, and the said societies not 
having been incorporated, are desirous that the lands hereby intended to be 
conveyed should be vested in fee simple in the said Trustees, Christian 
Reinhardt and Andrew Heedick and their heirs and assigns forever in 
Trust for the uses in this deed declared, and the said societies have signi- 
fied the same to the said Joseph Dickson and requested him to convey 
accordingly the lands hereby intended to be conveyed.” This deed for the 
church was drawn and witnessed by Waightstill Avery, Esq. The “Dutch 
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Meeting House” mentioned in the deed was a small one-story log building, 
and the nails used in its construction were hand-forged. The Dutch and 
English schoolhouses mentioned in the deed were never erected. In 1819 
the old log church was raised a story higher, the southeast corner of 
which was ‘‘carried up” or fitted by Philip Cansler and Adam Reep. It 
was weather-boarded, ceiled and a new pulpit built. The pulpit was high 
and was reached by a stairway from either side, overspread with a sound- 
ing board. The pews were high backed, and there were wide, spreading 
galleries. Col. John Hoke was at that time treasurer of the church and 
his final settlement shows the cost to have been $573.06. At that time there 
was a school taught in the church by a Mr. Quinn, and we find this 
entry on the subscription list for the church: “School boys paid first money 
of all, $2.12!44.” The carpenter work was done by Daniel Shuford. In 
1827 a bell was purchased. The church was painted white in 1830, from 
which circumstance it was ever after called “The White Church.” There 
is a voucher of that date filed for $175 for painting and repairs. 

Mor reference to Rev. J. G. Arndt in this connection see letter on 
church history and schools on the Dutch side by General Barringer. The 
oldest record dates from 1794. At that date, the title page informs us, 
Johan Gottfried Arndt was the pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran con- 
gregation, and Rev. Andrew Loretz of the Reformed congregation, which 
at that time was synonymous with Dutch Presbyterians. The first entry 
made is the baptism of Anna Maria Hoch (now Hoke) June 7, 1794. 

After the death of Rev. Andrew Loretz, the Presbyterians of the Con- 
cord Presbytery seem to have occupied the church jointly with the Luther- 
ans, and were organized under the pastoral care of Rev. Dr. Humphrey 
Hunter, a patriot and soldier of the Revolutionary War, who often 
preached in the old ‘““White Church” from 1796 until his death in 1827. The 
members of the Reformed Church became enrolled as Presbyterians under 
Rev. Mr. Bell, who was pastor from 1819 to 1825. The record book of the 
Presbyterians dates from February, 1823. Rev. Patrick J. Sparrow was 
pastor of the Presbyterians from 1827 to 1833. During his pastorate 
the title to the property was taken into the courts by Rev. J. G. Fritchey 
and adjudicated to belong to the Lutheran and Reformed churches. 

For sixteen years the Reformed had no regular pastor, from the death 
of Loretz in 1812 to the coming of Fritchey in 1828, and in consequence 
of the proselyting agency of Rev. Mr. Bell the congregation became so dis- 
tracted that it never recovered its former vitality. Rev. J. G. Fritchey 
was pastor from 1828 to 1840. From the fourth Sunday of June, 1839, the 
Presbyterians held no more services in the “White Church.” 

The Reformed congregation continued its organization under the pastor- 
ate of Rev. J. H. Crawford from 1840 to 1842. Rev. Solomon S. Middle- 
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kauff from August, 1842, to May 21, 1845. His early death was a great 
loss to this church, which never recovered from this stroke. Rev. David 
Crooks from February, 1846, to January 24, 1859, when they became so 
reduced in number that they ceased to have regular service, and at a meet- 
ing of Classis at Daniel’s in 1866, it is mentioned as a matter of regret 
that “the congregation at Lincolnton, one of the oldest and most flourish- 
ing in the bounds of the Classis, has become destitute of regular pastoral 
Cares 

Not only was the church used by the Reformed, Lutheran and Presby- 
terian congregations as we have seen, but also by the Methodists, Episco- 
palians and Baptists, who all in turn formed organizations and worshiped 
there until able to erect their own houses of worship. 

During the year 1882 Rev. J. A. Foil, Ph.D., served the congregation 
as missionary with a small appropriation from the Board of Home Mis- 
sions. From July, 1885, to November, 1890, it was served once a month 
by Rev. J. L. Murphy, then pastor of the Lincoln charge and residing at 
Maiden. 

On the night of December 23, 1893, at 8 p.m., the “Old White Church,” 
one of the oldest landmarks in the town of Lincolnton, was destroyed by 
fire. As the flames got under full headway the old logs of the structure 
seemed to stand out individually and plainly silhouetted against the sky, 
and swaying slowly to and fro, moved by the current generated by the fire, 
the old bell tolled out a mournful protest, until it too fell with the crashing 
timbers. Thus was blotted out a building with which all the religious history 
of the vicinity was associated, and strange to say, some of the political. All 
the different denominations have worshiped within its walls, and its galleries 
have resounded to the oratory of Ried and Manly, Dockery the elder, 
and Bragg and other gubernatorial aspirants. 

The North Carolina Classis met in this church in 1853, Rev. Jeremiah 
Ingold, President. 

The one hundred and forty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
Emanuel Reformed Church, Lincolnton, was observed May 15, 1932. The 
anniversary sermon was preached by Rev. Jacob C. Leonard, D.D., from 
Deuteronomy 32:1. “Remember the days of old; consider the years of 
many generations.” Rev. Wm. H. McNairy addressed the Sunday school 
at 9:45 A.M. Rev. Hoy L. Fesperman had charge of all the services. Rev. 
H. R. Carpenter also took part. Elder James A. Shuford read a sketch 
of the church’s history. At night Rev. J. H. Keller preached the closing 
sermon. Dr. Leonard is the only living minister who preached at any time 
in the ‘White Church,” and that was more than fifty years ago. 

After the old ‘White Church” was burned, December 23, 1893, the 
Lutheran congregation proposed to buy the Reformed interest in the 
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property. During the meeting of Classis of that year a committee was 
appointed to make investigations. After several consultations with the 
Lutheran people, the committee recommended that the property be sold. 
The recommendation was accepted, and necessary transactions were made, 
for which property the Reformed people received the sum of $75. 

For several years following, ministers who labored in the western part 
of the State filled occasional appointments for the benefit of the Reformed 
people in Lincolnton and vicinity, holding services in the different churches 
of the town. Seeing the need of a permanent organization, in 1910 
Classis overtured the Home Mission Board to enroll Lincolnton as a mis- 
sion point, and at the same time made a loan of $500 toward purchasing a 
lot. The request was granted at the October meeting of the Mission Board 
that year, and Lincolnton was enrolled as a mission. Rev. Wm. H. McNairy, 
who was then pastor of the Upper Davidson charge, Davidson County, 
accepted a call. The Mission Board commissioned him at its annual meet- 
ing held in July, 1911, and he took up the work the first Sunday in the 
following September. The former congregation had been dissolved, 
consequently his work was from the base. After some investigation, the 
lower floor of the Odd Fellows’ hall on East Main Street was secured. 
Here they worshiped until the new church building had been completed. 
The Sunday school was organized the second Sunday in September, with 
E. D. Fox as superintendent. A congregation was organized just about one 
month later, the eighth of October, with twenty-six charter members. 
Dee ocacie and HH. D: Fox were elected elders; and J. A, Shuford and 
K. M. Ramsaur were elected deacons. The name, “Heidelberg,” was first 
given to the organization, but the records show that on April 12, 1913, 
the name was changed to “Emanuel,” the latter being the name of the 
congregation which worshiped in the old “White Church.” 

The number was few but their determination was great. Plans to erect 
a house of worship were immediately formed. A very desirable lot on 
East Main Street was purchased from the Baptist congregation for the 
sum of $1,600. During the year 1913 a splendid brick church was built on 
this lot. The first service in the new building was held December 23, 
1913, which was a Christmas service. It is a fact worthy of note that 
exactly twenty years had passed since the old church had burned. 

The next event of interest was the erection of a splendid nine-room par- 
sonage on the lot east of the church during the fall of 1919 and the spring 
of 1920. These two buildings stand as a monument to the substantial work 
of the pastor, Rev. W. H. McNairy. After serving the congregation for a 
period of ten years he resigned September 1, 1921. Rev. John B. Swartz 
was then supply from January 1 to May 1, 1922. In March of that year a 
call was extended Banks J. Peeler, then a senior in Central Theological 
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Seminary, to become pastor after he had completed his course of study. 
The call was accepted. He was licensed to preach at the annual meeting of 
Classis in May, and took up the work immediately. 

The Sunday school and social section of the building was later greatly 
enlarged and other equipment placed during the pastorate of Rev. H. L. 
Fesperman. The total cost of the property was over $15,000. Beginning 
with Rev. W. H. McNairy the pastors have been: 


Wee McNairy 20 2 i ile ek erties bie oh er IQII-1921 
Bo [2 Reeler tis ee ea ee he, |e 1922-1924 
HeaWieleentz 3GSUDD1y))\ seis mererrree ae eee ee 1924, part of the year 
HWir black (supply) ee eeee ee sear rer ee 1925, part of the year 
H, -Cevkellermeyers. 2a ee es 1926-1929 
Hale Pesperman <i. eee. ee ey. ee 1930-1935 
HieeRe Carpenter t is chat eee See eek en eee ee 1935-1937 
Jc Rellerns eer ee ee, 1937-1939 
Wealtem ie Beck: pert os wee wee ees ern eee ot 1939- 


Total membership, 84; Sunday school, 93. 


5. SALEM CHURCH, LINCOLN COUNTY 


The original founders of Salem Church were: John Ramsaur, Henry 
Ramsaur, Jacob Killian, Anthony Hallman, Henry Cressamore, Jonas 
Rudisill, Henry Gross, Jonas Heedick, David Carpenter, and John Cline. 
Three of these were Reformed, namely, John Ramsaur, Henry Ramsaur, 
and David Carpenter. 

The first church building was a house made of logs, but when built we 
have no means of knowing, for there are no records preserved prior to 
1814. The oldest inscription found in the cemetery is that on the monument 
of Antoine Hes or Has, born 1762; died December 25, A.D. 1792. He was 
school teacher and chorister as we learn by tradition. On another, Mrs. 
Moore, 1802. Norris, infant, 1802. Henry Cressamore, 1803. 

On the title page of the old minute book is a record of a meeting of 
the citizens of Salem, August 29, 1814, to form a confederation or agree- 
ment as follows: “Whereas, it is proposed to repair the old meeting house 
known by the name of Salem so as to render it commodious for the place 
of Divine worship—to be free to all Christian denominations or wor- 
shipers, for any and every Christian minister of any denomination what- 
ever, who may be properly authorized by and in good fellowship with the 
religious society to which he may belong, who may from time to time 
appoint to preach in said meeting house, we subscribers do hereby promise 
to pay to Col. John Reinhardt, Capt. Henry Ramsaur or Mr. Joshua Wilson 
(who are to act as commissioners to superintend the work) the several 
sums annexed to our names to aid and assist in repairing the aforesaid 
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house for the aforesaid purpose. The money to be paid whenever the com- 
missioners may call for it.” 

The fact that the church was old and dilapidated in 1814 proves con- 
clusively that here on this hallowed spot was a church, schoolhouse and 
graveyard dating from the coming of the oldest settlers. 

The whole cost of repairs and re-furnishing was $338.94. At the time 
the repairs were made the land upon which stood the schoolhouse and 
church with the cemetery attached comprised two acres and thirty-two 
poles. This was owned by Jacob Killian, who on July 19, 1815, deeded the 
same to the Commissioners “‘for the purpose of encouraging schools and 
a place for public worship.” 

In 1863 Henry Killian, of York District, State of South Carolina, for the 
sum of $1 deeded three roods and twenty-five perches to John Coulter, 
Absalom Brown, and Jacob Ramsaur, Trustees of Salem, “for the purpose 
of encouraging Christianity and increasing the area of the cemetery.” 

On October 22, 1903, another tract of land was added, containing 148 
poles, and deeded by A. M. Lutz and wife J. L. Lutz, to Ambrose Costner, 
H. F. McCaslin and Charles Ramsaur, Trustees of Salem Church. 

@imoeptember 20,1835, there’ was a meeting of the citizens of Salem 
to consider a proposition made “ to build an addition to said house for the 
accommodation of people of color on days of public worship.” It was 
decided to build and a committee of five was appointed to form a plan 
and to estimate the cost. The committee reported as follows: “The addi- 
tion to be put to the pulpit end of the Meeting House, 13 feet wide, with 
a shed roof, one-story high; to have four 12-light windows, one outside 
door, and from the body of the house into the addition to be finished off in a 
plain manner, and that three logs behind the pulpit are to be cut out as 
iapeasstne opening of the gallery.” The committee consisted of John 
Killian, John Carpenter, Jacob Killian, Philip Rudisill and James Summer- 
row. 

On April 15, 1848, a meeting of the members of the congregations 
was called to consult on the propriety of repairing the old house or building 
a new one. The church was a free church, built for the use of any who 
might choose to occupy it, and the land was the common property of all who 
chose to make use of it. During the discussion Jacob Killian expressed 
himself in favor of a union church, because his father had given the land 
for that purpose and heretofore that had been the course pursued. John 
Weonttem= secretary, expressed himself in like manner. He said’ the 
Reformed had no congregation, and might not have, but on account of 
funerals, as some Reformed families buried their dead at Salem, he would 
like their interest to be continued. He stated that as they had other 
churches convenient it would not be needed for regular use. Jacob Heedick 
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and Ambrose Costner were also both in favor of a union church. The 
argument of these brethren prevailed, and it was decided to build a union 
church. William McCaslin, Jacob Ramsaur (M. W.), David Heedick, John 
Coulter, and John Heedick were appointed the building committee. This 
committee met at the house of John Coulter on April 29, 1848, and re- 
solved to build a union church of brick to belong to and be the property of 
the Lutheran and the German Reformed denominations of Christians. The 
size Of the house was to be 325 feet by 45 feet, and 13 fecteiioimineiac 


Salem Church, Lincoln County, Rev. John A. Koons, pastor. 


clear ; two doors and eight windows, 18 lights, to be not less than 10 inches 
by 12 inches, and covered with good heart pine shingles. Jacob Ramsaur 
(M.W.), William McCaslin, and David Heedick were appointed the 
commissioners to superintend the construction, and it was ordered that 
they be allowed a reasonable sum for the services they may render in 
attending to the necessary business respecting the building. The church 
was finished and dedicated in 1849 to the use of the Lutheran and Ger- 
man Reformed churches, Rev. David Crooks preaching the dedication ser- 
mon. The whole amount expended in the construction and furnishing of 
the building was $628.39. In addition to money subscriptions, the following 
Reformed members contributed services and materials: John Coulter as- 
sisted John Heedick in making part of the brick: Jacob Ramsaur (M.W.) 
furnished some pine trees and David Ramsaur sawed them into lumber ; 
Andrew L. Ramsaur furnished the doorsills. The church is a substantial 
brick building situated in Lincoln County, on an eminence about two miles 
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west of Clark’s Creek on the public road leading from Lincolnton to 
Newton, and is set about 40 feet north of the old building, with doors in 
the south end of the building. 

On July 10, 1875, some of the members met and decided to put a new 
roof on the church of good pineland shingles and to make the roof project 
so as to conform to the modern style of buildings. The shutters, windows 
and doors were to be repaired and painted on the outside. And the boxing 
to the roof was to be painted. A committee of four was appointed, con- 
sisting of Noah Summerrow and Willliam Ramsaur of the Reformed 
and Abel Seagle and Hosea Yount of the Lutherans. The amount of 
$284.37 was collected and expended on the repairs. 


On the eighteenth day of July, 1896, the Lutheran and Reformed con- 
eregations met at Salem to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of 
the building of the original church, it having been built, re-built and again 
re-built as a union church. The following ministers were present: Rev. 
R. A. Yoder, pastor of the Lutheran congregation in said church; Rev. 
J. C. Clapp, D.D., pastor of the Reformed congregation in said church; 
ievemmeemvoscr, Key. W. P. Cline, Tutheran, and Rev. J.-L. Murphy, 
Reformed. The pastors with all the visiting brethren made interesting 
addresses on the subjects of church work, education and all similar topics. 
Ambrose Costner, Esq., Lutheran, was the historian appointed for the 
occasion and proved to the satisfaction of all present that Salem Church 
had been used as a place of public worship for more than 100 years. At 
the conclusion of the services the people repaired to the grove and enjoyed 
a bountiful picnic dinner, the best feature of which was the kind, brotherly 
and social feeling which pervaded the entire multitude. 

So far as known no Reformed minister preached at Salem regularly 
until after the building of the new church in 1849. During the pastorate 
of Rev. D. Crooks at Matthew’s he preached occasionally at Salem. 
From his time up to the present the pastors who have served Matthew’s 
have served Salem. The Reformed congregation was regularly organized 
in 1874 with twenty-one members who were transferred from St. Mat- 
thew’s. Revs. J. C. Clapp and J. A. Foil were jointly serving this and other 
churches at the time. 

August 14, 1914, in a conference of representatives of the Reformed 
and Lutheran congregations, decision was reached to make extensive 
repairs to Salem Church, the Lutherans to contribute three-fourths of the 
cost and the Reformed one-fourth. The two were to share in this propor- 
tion the property, and it was to be held in trust by three trustees, 
two Lutheran and one Reformed. Those named were: H. F. McCaslin, 
F. E. Bost (Lutheran), and C. E. Ramsaur (Reformed). The building 
committee consisted of Rev. C. W. Warlick, Rev. F. M. Speagile, S. A. 
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Turbyfill, F. E. Bost, T. L. ‘Finger. The repairs includedinew vcemine: 
floor, pews, windows; also a belfry and bell, pulpit annex with pulpit 
furniture, at an approximate cost of $1,200. It was agreed that when the 
work should be completed, the cornerstone should be laid by the Reformed 
and the dedication should be in charge of the Lutherans, the services to 
cover two days. The time was May 29 and 30, 1915. The cornerstone was 
laid by Rev. C. W. Warlick, and Dr. J. L. Murphy, of Hickory, preached 
the sermon; Hon. A. Nixon, Clerk of the Court of Lincoln County, read 
a paper on the history of Salem Church. The church was dedicated the 
second day by Rev. F. M. Speagle, and the sermon was preached by 
Rev. L. L. Lohr, D.D. Rev. C.°W. Warlick preached thesatterigemmect= 
mon. Later a deep well was bored on the church grounds and a pump 
installed. 

July 15, 1935, plans were adopted for a Sunday school and social build- 
ing to be connected with the rear of the church. The building committee 
consisted of the following: R. G. Ramseur, O. C. Carpenter, Jacob Ram- 
seur (Reformed), and Garrett Chandler, J. P. Finger, Iron Hull (Lu- 
theran). O. C. Carpenter was made chairman and Garrett Chandler sec- 
retary of the committee. The work was finished, and the building was 
used by the Sunday school the first time September 19, 1937. This beauti- 
ful building was dedicated in all-day services conducted by the two pas- 
tors, Revs. A. W. Lippard and J. A. Koons. Rev. J. L. Morgan, D.D. 
(Lutheran), preached the sermon at eleven o’clock. Dr. Howard R. 
Omwake, president of Catawba College, delivered the address in the 
afternoon. 

The church had irregular supply from 1874 until 1885, when Rev. 
J. L. Murphy became pastor; he served Salem Church until in 1891. 
The pastors since then have been: | 


Jie Ws SL ley er lye eee) (sou ete, aie eee ne . . 1892-1893 
JeCE Clapp irk Aen ce eee ek i, Soe ee ae 1893-1897 
4 Tio Gress ni se te oy ab SOC a et Se ee 1898-1902. 
Gr-Ba Helleres Meister oe eres ee er 1903-1906 - 
Ts GY Carrick regia There cones sr aa 0 een, er 1907-1908 
Drs..Clapp-andst oil" (supply) 9e. 5.) 1909-1910 
Ge GiaW acOnery sya pared hon et cieme Wee ee IQIO-I9Q12 
Vacan tenn lpia Ae acne patty pee nares een 1913-1914 
GW" = Warlick=:(supply)iia.- eee ae eee ee eae eee IQI5-1917 
JP ADE waite (OAL. oo oy Seo. ie Oe eee 1917-1918 
HeaG. Kopenhay era(supply) teat ep wss ie aerate ee 1918-1919 
TRASK OOS: ay. ten opel ee eer eri, bat: ough ER ies cee IQ19- 


Total present membership, 64; Sunday school, not reported. 
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6. St. JoHn’s CHurcH, CatawBa CouNTY 


The original deed for six acres of land was made November 25, 1708, 
by Henry Pope of Lincoln (now Catawba) County, to the “Elders of the 
united congregations of St. John’s and their successors in office forever 
in trust for the said congregations consisting of Episcopalians, Lutherans, 
and Presbyterians, where the regular ministers of the said denominations 
are to have full and free liberty to exercise the duties of their office when 
legally called thereto agreeable to an act of the General Assembly of this 
State (North Carolina) passed at the city of Raleigh A.D. 1796 saalllee 
an act to secure property to religious societies or congregations.” The 
instrument is recorded in book 19, page 200, in Lincolnton. Those called 
“Presbyterians” in the deed were “German Reformed,” as in so many other 
deeds of church property. Neither Episcopalians or Presbyterians ever laid 
claim to any property right at St. John’s. From the first it was a union of 
Reformed and Lutherans. Henry Pope signed his name in German script, 
and it was witnessed by John Perkins and Jacob Fulbright. The tract 
of six acres was no doubt a donation by Henry Pope, though the considera- 
tion is named as ten pounds. It was a small part of a tract of 350 acres 
conveyed to Henry Pope by a King’s patent October 13, 1765, while Wm. 
Tryon was Governor. : 

Shrometne tact that “St. John’s Church” is mentioned in the Pope deed 
made in 1798, this was already a place of worship, with some kind of 
structure used for services and also school purposes, after a custom of 
the German fathers. There may have been no really organized Lutheran 
and Reformed congregations at St. John’s until the year 1812, though 
there were services of worship at St. John’s whenever a minister, of either 
denomination could be secured. In 1812, when the first house of worship 
at St. Paul’s gave place to the church still standing, that part of the 
Reformed and Lutheran congregations who lived in the bend of the Catawba 
River, and at an inconvenient distance, erected for themselves a commodi- 
ous log building about six miles northeast of the mother church. The logs 
were quite large and were hauled a long distance. Hitherto many of the 
worshipers walked nine miles to preaching at St. Paul’s. As this is the 
date of the death of Loretz, there were only occasional services at St. 
John’s until 1828, when Rev. John G. Fritchey became pastor of all the 
Reformed congregations west of the Catawba. A copy of the record of 
baptisms and confirmations and other official acts by Father Fritchey indi- 
cates that St. John’s was in a growing and prosperous condition during the 
twelve years of his pastorate. He was succeeded in 1840 by Rev. John H. 
Crawford, who served the congregation about twelve years. Then Rev. 
C. H. Albert, first President of Catawba College, had charge for about 
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one year, about 1853. Rev. John Lantz then began a pastorate that lasted 
about thirteen years, when Rev. J. C. Clapp began to supply the Catawba 
charge, consisting of Grace Church in Newton, St. John’s and Smyrna, 
St. Paul’s being reorganized and added in 1874. In the service of these 
congregations he continued more than thirty years. During this period new 
houses of worship were built at Smyrna, Newton, St. John’s and Conover. 
And also the Reformed congregation at Salem was organized in 1874. 
In the meanwhile Rev. J. A. Foil, a student at Catawba College, finished 
his course at Ursinus College and Seminary, and in conjunction with Rev. 
J. C. Clapp for a few years served all the churches west of the Catawba 
River, and several in Rowan County. But to return to St. John’s, Rev. 
H. A. M. Holshouser was installed pastor of the Catawba charge in 
1894. Rev. C. H. Riedesel in 1897. Rev. Henry Sechler in igor. Rev. 
Samuel W. Beck in 1903. Rev. Milton Whitener in 1906. These were all 
young men, and with the exception of Riedesel, this was their first charge. 

The Hunsicker family has contributed more to the membership of St. 
John’s than any other. Theobold Hunsicker brought his certificate of bap- 
tism from the Reformed Church in Germany, settled on Lile’s Creek in 
(now) Catawba County, and reared fifteen children. These have, with their 
offspring, increased to a multitude. By the diligent research of Jonas 
Hunsicker, Esq., a great grand-son of Theobold, the genealogy of the 
family is being traced to the present time. O, that all these now living 
may be loyal to the faith of their great ancestor ! 

Peter Rowe (Rauch) was an Elder in the early history of the congre- 
gation. He reared a large family. These and their children have been offi- 
cers and substantial members. One, Rev. W. W. Rowe, is a prominent 
minister in the Classis of North Carolina. Others have risen to distinction 
in civil and military life. The Hermans have been prominent members of 
this congregation. Caleb Herman, Esq., and Elder Noah Rowe with their 
families were for years leading spirits and most devoted and constant 
workers. Limited space precludes the mention of many other worthy names. 

Regular services were kept up by the Reformed people in St. John’s 
Church until in the year 1913, when the remaining members transferred 
their membership to Trinity congregation in Conover. Since that date the 
two are written together in the title ‘“Trinity-St. John’s.”’ The Reformed 
maintain their property rights at St. John’s and hold occasional services. 
The author of this book well remembers his first attempt to preach a Gospel 
sermon; it was in St. John’s Church, while he was a student in Catawba Col- 
lege at Newton. President Clapp was the pastor of St. John’s and 
many other churches, with the assistance of Dr. J. A. Foil. Dr. Clapp 
being away from home sent the young student for the ministry out to 
St. John’s to conduct the worship in his stead. The good Doctor usually 
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went to his appointments in a vehicle called a ‘sulky,’ a two-wheeled 
conveyance with a seat for one person, and he turned the sulky over to 
the student for the day. What an experience! How sympathetic and kind 
those fine country Christians at St. John’s on the Catawba River! They 
were perfectly willing to overlook all the blunders of the student in their 
pulpit that day. The text was Hebrews 11:14. “They that say such things 
declare plainly that they seek a country.” That sermon was carefully 
written and read after much practice. It is still preserved in the author’s 
study after the lapse of more than half a century in the Christian 
ministry. Blessed St. John’s Reformed Church! 


7. SMYRNA CHURCH, CATAWBA County; Rev. JoHNn Lantz 


Rev. Wm. C. Rankin was secured by the Classis of North Carolina in 
1835 to be a kind of “‘missionary-at-large.”’ He was to go among the people 
in sections where regular pastors were not able to go frequently. He was 
under the supervision of what was then called the “Missionary Society of 
the Classis of North Carolina.” The Classis has many times since deeply 
felt the need of such an itinerant missionary. He was instrumental in the 
organization of Smyrna Church June 18, 1936. The Rev. Mr. Rankin had 
conducted services in this community and created quite a sentiment for 
a Reformed congregation. He called a meeting at the time named but 
was unavoidably prevented from attending himself. He requested Rev. 
John G. Fritchey, pastor of the churches in that part of the State, to attend 
to the organization of the congregation. There was already a log building 
here, used for church and school purposes, called by the name Smyrna; 
so the new congregation was called Smyrna Reformed Church. Rev. 
J. G. Fritchey conducted worship that day and preached a stirring sermon. 
The names of thirty-five charter members were recorded. Nathanael 
Edwards, John J. Shuford, and Jacob Lantz were elected the first elders. 
The record does not give the names of any deacons elected at the time. 
The following family names appear on the first roll: Shuford, Edwards, 
Litton, Robinson, Null, Rowe, Stine, Ward, Douglass, Wilkinson, Lantz. 
The first recorded infant baptism was the little son of Mr. and Mrs. Isaac 
Douglass, whose name was Lawson Fritchey, born November 30, 1835; 
baptized June 19, 1836. 

J. J. Shuford and Isaac Douglass donated eleven acres to the congrega- 
tion, and on this land a large log church was at once erected. This building 
was still standing a few years ago, having been sold with a part of the 
church land for private use. 

April 4, 1886, at a congregational meeting it was decided to build a new 
house of worship. Dr. J. C. Clapp, who was pastor of the church at the 
time says: “The congregation was moved to undertake the work by Mrs. 
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Catharine Lantz Hartman, a daughter of Jacob Lantz, who after service 
one Sabbath unsolicited came forward and laid $50 in gold on the altar, say- 
ing, ‘this is for a new church.’ This inspired the congregation. Trees were 
felled, logs were hauled to the mill nearby; neighbors of the Methodist 
Church helped; and in a few months a neat and comfortable building was 
completed and ready for dedication, clear of debt. The congregation has 
never been large and is several miles from the nearest Reformed Church, 
but it has been a faithful fold with many of the purest and noblest 
characters to be found anywhere.” 

This new house of worship was dedicated April 3, 1887. Services 
leading up to the dedication began Friday, April 1, at two-thirty o’clock 
in the afternoon. Rev. J. L. Murphy preached the sermon. Saturday morn- 
ing at eleven o'clock Rev. M. V. Sherrill, of the Methodisra@iurers 
preached the sermon. In the afternoon Rev. Lewis Reiter, of Hickory, 
preached another sermon. Saturday night Rev. J. L. Murphy again 
preached. Sunday morning at eleven o’clock the solemn and happy service 
of dedication was held. The people were in a worshipful frame of mind 
and heart from the inspirational services already held the two preceding 
days. Rev. Jeremiah Ingold, D.D., preached the consecration sermon, and 
the ritual of dedication was read by the pastor, Rev. J. C. Clapp, D.D. 
The ministers present then administered the Lord’s Supper. In the after- 
noon the final service was held, in which the sermon was preached by 
Rey. J. L. Murphy. 

Smyrna Church was very dear to Dr. Clapp. He was licensed to preach 
in 1867, and he immediately began his ministry at Smyrna Church. It is. 
a singular coincidence that he also preached his last sermon in that church: 
June 12, 1910, just twenty-two days before his death. The text was: ‘Let 
your light so shine before men that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father which is in Heaven.” 

In 1924 the church was remodeled, repainted, and new pulpit fur-- 
nishings were installed. There was no cemetery at this church until 1935, 
when grounds were cleared and burial plots laid off. George Ivy Edwards, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Miles Edwards, died March 22, 1935, and the body 
was the first buried in the new cemetery. The church was repainted and a. 
new piano installed in 1935. The centennial anniversary of the church was 
observed with interesting ceremonies June 14, 1936, both morning and 
afternoon. The services were in charge of Rev. H. R. Carpenter, the 
pastor. The addresses were delivered by Rev. J. C. Peelemvandaiguses 
Klutz, Esq. 

The following have served as pastors of Smyrna Church: 


John<Giiritche ya seer rere Le ee eee ee 1836-1840 © 
John TH Crawford si. yeteese ee ee ee ee 1840-1852 
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Total number members, 84; Sunday school, 93. 


Two North Carolina churches share the honor of giving Rev. John 
Lantz to the Gospel ministry, Daniel’s and Smyrna. His father was a 
ruling elder in Daniel’s Church many years. Young John Lantz was bap- 
tized, brought up and at the age of eighteen years was confirmed a full 
member of the church. Smyrna Reformed Church, near the Jacob Lantz 
home, was organized June 18, 1836, while as a student for the ministry 
John Lantz was at York, Pa., pursuing his studies. At the organization of 
Smyrna Church his father, Jacob Lantz, was elected one of the first elders. 
Jacob Lantz and his family took a leading part in the work of the denomi- 
nation, first at Daniel’s and later at Smyrna. Elder Jacob Lantz was often 
a delegate at Classis. 

For the following sketch of the life of Rev. John Lantz we are indebted 
largely to The Reformed Church Messenger in the issue of February 12, 
1873, written by the editor, Rev. Samuel R. Fisher, D.D.: 


“Rev. JOHN LANTZ 


“The death of this esteemed ministerial brother was simply announced 
in our issue of last week. As then promised, we now proceed to furnish a 
few particulars connected with his life and labors as far as they are known 
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to us. Our acquaintance with him commenced in the Theological Seminary 
at York, Pennsylvania, he graduating in the class which succeeded the 
one to which we belonged, and we have since been more or less conversant 
with his labors in the Christian ministry. 

“Mr. Lantz was a son of Mr. Jacob Lantz, and was born near Daniel’s 
Reformed Church, in Lincoln County, North Carolina, in May, 1811. His 
mother’s maiden or family name was “Hoke,” a prominent family in 
North Carolina. He was baptized in infancy, and early instructed in the 
doctrines of the Christian religion as embodied in the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, his father being, for a number of years, an active Elder in the 
Reformed Church. 

“At the proper age, he attended a course of Catechetical instruction under 
the pastorate of the Rev. John G. Fritchey, and manifesting a practical 
knowledge of the doctrines of the Christian religion, in which he had been 
trained, he applied for admission to the full privileges of church member- 
ship, and was accordingly confirmed along with twenty-three others, on 
the thirtieth of May, 1829. His admission to the Church was among the 
fruits of the first year’s labors of Mr. Fritchey, in North Carolina, in con- 
nection with which seventy-four persons were added to the three congrega- 
tions to which he then ministered. The Rev. Mr. Fritchey informs us, 
that, ‘though young when he was confirmed, he adorned his profession by a 
holy walk and conversation. It seems, from his course during the four 
subsequent years, he felt himself called to the office of the Gospel ministry. 
His father consulted me, and after an interview with his son, I encouraged 
him to go forward and devote himself thoroughly to the work of the 
Lord, he having received an ordinary English education, and reading and 
speaking also the German language. He subsequently came to my house, 
and remained under my private instruction for two years. At the close of 
this period, he repaired to the Theological Seminary, at York, Pennsyl- 
vania.’ 

“Tt was in the fall of 1835, when he entered the Theological Seminary. 
He remained there during the prescribed theological course, which then 
covered only two years. Throughout his course in the Seminary, he en- 
joyed the instructions of the Rev. Dr. Lewis Mayer. During the first six 
months, he was also under the tuition of the Rev. Dr. Rauch, prior to the 
removal of the latter, along with the ‘Classical School,’ to Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

“At the close of his Seminary course, he was licensed by the Synod of 
the Reformed Church in the United States, which convened in Sunbury, 
Pennsylvania, in September, 1837. He returned to North Carolina, and 
shortly after, receiving a call from the charge in Rowan County, which 
includes the Lower Stone Church, he was ordained to the holy ministry 
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by the North Carolina Classis in 1838. He labored in this charge during 
a period of fifteen years. He then removed to Newton, Catawba County, 
North Carolina, at which place he resided and labored for sixteen years. 
His next field of labor was Augusta County, Virginia. After continuing 
here four years, he accepted a call from the charge at Taneytown, Carroll 
County, Maryland, in which field he closed his labors, having been there 
only ten months. 

“The ministerial life of the Rev. Mr. Lantz thus covered a period of 
nearly thirty-six years. As he kept no regular private record of his labors, 
it is difficult to ascertain their precise extent and results, and many matters 
of special interest are thus lost to his friends and successors. During his 
short pastorate at Taneytown, he baptized forty-two, and admitted thirty- 
four to the church by confirmation. He was called away in the midst of very 
encouraging prospects of usefulness. 

“Mr. Lantz was unassuming in his manners, but evinced a decided 
Christian character. He was simple and direct in his style of preaching, 
and succeeded in securing and retaining the confidence and affections of his 
people, as is apparent from the long duration of his first two pastorates. 
He was a good man, and earnestly engaged in the work to which he had 
devoted his life. He now, having gone to his reward, rests from his labors, 
and his works do follow him.” 

Rev. John Lantz was a well-equipped minister, and he had what 
he knew at his tongue’s end, and consequently he was a ready man. He 
seemed to need but little time for preparation to preach an acceptable ser- 
mon. It was his delight to preach and he never refused unless he was ill. 
His sermons were never written out, but he always had notes or outlines 
before him. Some of these notes were models of exegesis and sound theol- 
ogy, for his teachers, Drs. Mayer and Rauch, were of the best. His most 
striking characteristic was Christian humility. He was as gentle as a girl 
and to the end of his life would blush like a girl in any embarrassing 
situation or if any indelicate remark was made in his presence. He had to 
fight a natural timidity all his life, usually rose to speak with some slight 
embarrassment, used the conversational style of preaching, becoming more 
hortatory as he reached the exhortation with which he always closed. 
Rich and poor were alike to him, and it was often said that he never had an 
enemy in his life. Everyone loved him for his genuine worth, and every- 
one was ready to say: ‘‘There is a good man and one in whom there 
is no guile.” 

While serving his first charge in Rowan County, Rev. John Lantz was 
married to Miss Nancy Caroline Fraley. At his death he left a widow and 
five interesting daughters, among them Sue, who later became the wife of 
Rev. J. A. Foil, Ph.D., and W. Augusta, now Dean of Women in Catawba 
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College, and has the degree of Litt.D. They mourn not, however, as those 
who have no hope. He has only gone before, to welcome them, when they 
shall be summoned to follow after. 

His death took place in Taneytown, Maryland, on Sunday evening, the 
twenty-sixth of January, in the sixty-second year of his age. He had been 
confined to the house for several weeks by inflammatory rheumatism, to 
which other forms of disease were successively added, culminating in his 
death. Having been accustomed to a Southern climate, that severe Northern 
winter, it seems, proved too rigorous for his constitution. He retained his 
intellectual faculties to the last, and died strong in the Christian faith he 
had labored to preach to others. His latter end was peace. 

After appropriate funeral exercises, his remains were interred in the 
cemetery attached to the Reformed Church in Taneytown. A brief and 
appropriate sermon was preached by the Rev. John M. Titzel, based on 
Il Timothy 1:10. He was followed in a brief address by the Rev. N. E. 
Gilds. The liturgical services were conducted by the Rev. A. R. Kremer, 
J. N. Souders, and W. C. Cremer. Rev. Mr. Patterson, of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, and Revs. Messrs. Bergstresser and Johnston, of the Lutheran 
Church, were also present. The funeral was largely attended, and a 
general and marked sympathy manifested for the deeply afflicted family. 
May the Lord abundantly sustain them under their sorrows, and gather 
them all at last, along with the sainted hosts, in Heaven! 


8. ST. MaTTHEW’S CHURCH, LINCOLN CouUNTY 


St. Matthew’s Reformed Church is situated in Lincoln County, on 
state highway 16, six miles northeast of Lincolnton and two miles south- 
east of Maiden in Catawba County. It was organized May 3, 1837, by Rev. 
John G, Fritchey from members of the “Old White Church” in Lincoln- 
ton. The time for the organization was opportune. The place was suitable 
because it was surrounded by many members of the Reformed Church. 

May 22, 1836, a meeting of the citizens and members of the German 
Reformed Church in the neighborhood was held at the dwelling house of 
Michael Finger, for the purpose of consulting upon the propriety of 
building a “Meeting House.’’ A sermon was preached by Rev. John G. 
Fritchey ; John Coulter was called to the chair and Benjamin Norris ap- 
pointed secretary. After mature deliberation it was agreed to build a 
church on the road leading from Lincolnton to the “Island Ford” on land 
which John Ramsaur (Tanner) agreed to give ‘for the purpose of erect- 
ing a house thereon for the worship of Almighty God.” It was resolved 
to build a house thereon one-story high, 40 feet long and 30 feet wide. 
John Ramsaur and John Coulter were appointed Trustees, and in addi- 
tion, Joseph Finger, John Blackburn, and Jacob Summerrow were selected 
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as a committee to take subscriptions, collect and disburse the money. 

July 23, 1836, a meeting was held at the house of Joseph Finger by the 
Building Committee. It was unanimously agreed that the building of the 
church be advertised and let to the lowest bidder. Joseph Finger gave 
the lowest bid. The church was lathed and plastered in 1838. John Ram- 
saur, for a nominal consideration, made on the third day of June, 1836, 
to the Trustees a deed for five acres of land. On the next day he made to 
them a lease for 199 years for the spring near the church. At a later period 
Daniel Finger bought this spring and deeded it to the church. The follow- 
ing were elected the first Elders: John Carpenter, Jacob Ramsaur (M.W.), 
John Ramsaur and Daniel Finger. They were ordained and installed May 
20, 1837, Revs. J. G. Fritchey, J. H. Crawford, and W. C. Rankin being 
present. This was a meeting of three days beginning on the nineteenth. 
On the twenty-first the church was dedicated. Rev. J. H. Crawford 
preached the sermon from I Kings, eighth chapter, latter clause of the 
sixty-third verse: “So the king and all the children of Israel dedicated 
the house of the Lord.” May 3, 1837, a sermon was preached by Rev. John 
G. Fritchey. After the sermon the names of forty-seven wishing to be- 
come members were enrolled. Solomon Rudisill, one of the members, 
lived farthest from the church, a distance of nine miles. Notwithstanding 
this for more than fifty-eight years he was faithful in regular attendance 
upon the preached word. June 3, 1838, one year after the organization, 
Rev. J. G. Fritchey confirmed a class of thirteen. 

The first funeral at St. Matthew’s was that of a little daughter of John 
and Mary Carpenter. The church was not yet weather-boarded nor the 
floor laid, so that the minister, Rev. J. G. Fritchey, was obliged to stand 
on one of the sills to preach. 

The ninth of September, 1838, John Ramsaur conveyed to the trustees 
twenty-five acres, consideration $50, for the purpose of a cemetery and 
camp-meeting ground, including Matthew’s Church. An institution of 
great interest to the community and surrounding country for many miles 
was the camp-meeting held annually at St. Matthew’s. These meetings were 
held under a brush arbor until 1845, when a large frame arbor with hip- 
roof was constructed, James Summerrow and Joseph Finger doing the 
work of construction, and Henry Whitener being the architect. Every year 
there came great numbers of Reformed people from Catawba and Lincoln 
counties to this place. With these annual gatherings there are associated 
many hallowed memories. There under the spacious arbor were heard the 
voices of many of God’s faithful ministers preaching the acceptable year 
of the Lord. There, too, many were brought to a saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ and made profession of their faith. The blessed memories of those 
faithful ones living and dead bind many to the arbor at St. Matthew’s 
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with the ties that naught but death can sever. Not only all the churches 
in this section closed their doors on the Sunday over which the camp- 
meeting was held, but the faculty and students of Catawba College 
attended, and we have been told that the sainted F. D. Reinhardt used to 
take his four-horse wagon and convey the students to this place. In 
1840 the Classis of North Carolina passed this resolution: “That a camp- 
meeting shall be held at Matthew's Church, commencing on Friday 
previous to the third Sabbath in August next, and it shall be the duty of 
all ministerial brethren to attend said camp-meeting.” This arrangement 
served to develop an “esprit de corps” in ministers and people and bound 
them more closely together in love and service for the Master. The camp- 
meeting services here held were remarkable for good order and religious 
devotion. When the signal was given for public services, every one went 
to the arbor without stopping to enquire who was to preach. 

Not only were the people who habitually worshiped in the church and 
the crowds that assembled under this arbor noted for their orderly worship 
and conduct during public service and while on these grounds, but the 
whole neighborhood was one celebrated for its obedience to the civil law. 
Since the camp-meetings were discontinued, protracted meetings are held 
annually, embracing the first Sunday in September. 

It was at Matthew's camp-meeting ground in 1850 in John Coulter’s 
tent during a meeting of the “Loretz Beneficiary Society” that the estab- 
lishment of a literary institution was suggested. While the members of 
the Society were discussing the subject, M. L. McCorkle, Esq., afterwards 
Judge McCorkle, proposed that we take steps to establish in our midst an 
institution to educate our young people as far as possible. It was not long 
after this that Catawba College was founded as a result of this meeting, 
which has done so much for our people and church. And still further, 
the Sunday school was established here at an early day, which was attended 
by almost all of the members, old and young, as well as by the children. 
It was a strong support of the church. 

Nearby stood a rude log schoolhouse built the year before the church was 
erected, in which John Killian, Harvey Robinson, Valentine Mauney, 
Jacob Lantz, John H. Roberts, David R. Whitener and John H. Robinson 
exercised the office of teacher before the public school was removed to 
Piney Grove. In this schoolhouse the ministers who attended camp-meet- 
ings were lodged. It is worthy of note that this church was the mother of 
both Salem and Maiden congregations. Quite a number of its members 
have gone to the Newton congregation, two of the most prominent being 
Major Sidney M. Finger, for several terms one of the best Superintend- 
ents of Public Instruction the State of North Carolina ever had, and 
Col. H. A. Forney, for many years the efficient Treasurer of North Caro- 
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lina Classis, and a descendant of the Forneys of the Eastern part of 
Lincoln County who are given prominent mention by Wheeler in his 
History of North Carolina. 

Colored people were admitted to membership in St. Matthew’s Church. 
How many of these there were we have no means of knowing. There is a 
minute in the old church book dated June 24, 1837, which reads as fol- 
lows: “Resolved, that the colored people occupy the two back seats at the 
end of the house, one on each side of the entrance as often or as long as the 


St. Matthew’s Church, Lincoln County, Rev. John A. Koons, pastor. 


Consistory may think proper.’’ During slave times a small arbor was con- 
structed near the one occupied by the white people in which the colored 
people sat at the camp-meetings. 

Rev. John G. Fritchey organized St. Matthew’s and was pastor from 
1837 to 1840. To his ministration is due much of the steadfastness of the 
fathers and mothers of our church in this section. Verily he did “strengthen 
the things that remain.” The members of the Reformed Church having 
been sixteen years without a pastor, or any person of their faith to preach 
to them except an occasional sermon by some one sent by Synod on a short 
mission, strong efforts were made to get them to join other denominations. 
Rey. Mr. Fritchey was so devoted to the doctrines of the Reformed Church 
and so well informed on these as well as the doctrines of other denomina- 
tions, that he could easily defend them. 

July 13, 1845, a call was extended to Rev. David Crooks as follows: “We 
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the undersigned, representatives of the Lincolnton charge of the German 
Reformed congregations in the counties of Lincoln and Catawba, com- 
posed of the congregations at Daniel’s, Smyrna, Lincolnton, and Mat- 
thew’s, having confidence in your qualifications as a minister of the Cross, 
and believing that you by the grace of God are capable of taking charge of 
said congregations as pastor, we, therefore, by these presents call you to 
take charge of said congregations as pastor. And that you may be free 
from the cares of the world, and that you may be enabled to devote your 
time and attention to the ministry, we promise to give you annually the 
sum of $360 in current money, 20 bushels of wheat, 50 bushels of corn, 
hay and fodder for one horse and cow; also a house rent free together 
with out-buildings, and pasture for the above, for your service and labors 
in the bounds of the above-named charge.’ He came to Matthew’s from 
Davidson County, North Carolina, where he had labored about seven years. 
He was pastor of Matthew’s until his death, on January 24, 1859, nearly 
fourteen years, and is the only one of the faithful men who ministered 
to St. Matthew’s congregation whose remains lie buried with its departed 
dead. 

Some time prior to the year 1907 the need of a new house of worship 
was felt by the congregation and a meeting was called that year at the 
home of Elder Thomas L. Finger, being the same place where the meeting 
was held to effect the plans for the building of the first church. Thomas 
L. Finger, Julius L. Shrum and Daniel F; Campbell wereselecteqstne 
Building Committee. Elder H. Jacob Crooks was chosen treasurer of the 
building fund. Mr. Finger was appointed to secure plans for the new 
building, and Mr. Shrum was selected to be general foreman of the 
construction work. In a very short time the plan was in the possession of 
the Building Committee, who decided to erect a brick building. 

Early in the year 1908 work was begun. Lumber was cut and sawed on 
the church grounds. The brick was burned on the Levi Shrum farm. A 
beautiful spirit of cooperation was manifested by the members and friends 
of the congregation so that the cornerstone was laid on Ascension Day of 
that year. The service was in charge of the pastor. Rev. J. L. Yearick. By 
autumn of the same year services were held in the new building. 

Among the many friends who contributed labor in the erection of the 
building, three deserve special mention, Julius L. Shrum, Philip E. Camp- 
bell, and W. Pinkney Campbell, all of blessed memory, who lost not a day 
while work was being done on the new structure. The old pews were used 
until 1911 when during the pastorate of Rev. C. C. Wagoner, the new 
ones were secured. The pulpit is the gift of Mr. W. M. D. Finger in 
memory of his parents, Michael and Elizabeth Finger. The communion 
table was presented as a memorial to Elder and Mrs. Philip E. Campbell 
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by their children, Daniel F. Campbell and Mrs. Thomas N. Phillips. 

In the summer of 1920, during the pastorate of Rev. J. A. Koons, the 
interior of the church was painted, but the church was not dedicated until 
September 3, 1923. This service was in charge of the pastor. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. A. D. Wolfinger, D.D., President of Catawba Col- 
lege. The text was taken from I Kings, eighth chapter, sixty-third verse: 
“So the king and all the children of Israel dedicated the house of Jehovah.” 
This same text was used by Rev. J. H. Crawford when the first church was 
dedicated. Other ministers present and having part in the service were 
Revs. W. H. McNairy, Shuford Peeler, and Oliver Sensenig. 

The large frame arbor still graces the grounds of St. Matthew’s. Be- 
einning on Monday preceding the first Sunday in September are held 
evangelistic services which culminate in the Sunday services under the 
arbor where on this day hundreds of worshipers heard the preached Word, 
and new members, some being converts resulting from the week’s services, 
are received. At the morning service the Holy Communion is observed. 
The arbor was re-roofed in 1921 at a cost of $350. The labor was free. 

The Centennial of the organization of the congregation was observed 
May 30, 1937. Rev. Harvey G. Kopenhaver, a former pastor, addressed 
the Sunday school on the lesson, “The Remaking of Jacob.” The anni- 
versary sermon was preached by Rev. C. C. Wagoner, a former pastor. 
ficminemewas. Lhe Church of the Living God.” Rev. Carl H- Clapp 
presided at the afternoon service. Hon. Loomis F. Klutz spoke on “The 
Influence of the Church during the Past Century.” Rev. W. W. Rowe, 
Peeeccddresscd ties conesrecation on Phe Religion of @ur Fathers.” 
NMimvouner. Carpenter spoke on “A Quarter Century of Service.” This 
was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the ordination of the pastor. Mr. 
Carpenter concluded his remarks by presenting the pastor and Mrs. Koons 
a purse containing 50 silver dollars. Other ministers present and having 
part in the service were Revs. W. H. McNairy, D.D., and O. B. Michael, 
S.T.D. Greetings were received and read by the Pastor from many friends 
of the congregation. 

The congregation is talking Sunday school rooms and in the near 
future will have them. At present the grounds are being beautified and 
electric lights are being installed in both church and the arbor. 

On the roll of members are the following family names: Abernathy, 
Anderson, Beal, Biggerstaff, Branch, Bumgardner, Campbell, Carpenter, 
Crooks, Delaney, Dellinger, Derr, Finger, Fulbright, Harris, Hartzoge, 
Hedrick, Holbrooks, Hoover, Isaac, Jackson, Keever, Laney, Leonhardt, 
Martin, McGee, McRee, Mullins, Painter, Parker, Phillips, Piercy, Propst, 
Rudisill, Sherrill, Shuford, Shrum, Smyre, Summerow, Summey, Thorn- 
ton, Turner, Wilkinson. 
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H. J. Crooks, a son of the former pastor, Rev. David Crooks, has 
served as ruling elder over half a century. 
The following pastors have served the congregation: 


John G™ Britcheyee var en a. ee ee 1837-1840 
George Aa Lcopolde( assistant) ..5 ets. t eae ee 1840-1841 
John: Ee Crawiord eyo ees cies ee cre ge 1840-1841 
polomonimos eViiddlekatiii<7..smen nce ere. nen 1842-1845 
David (GroOks i Ete aoe ne ee 1845-1859 
John antz es Sis par te tee ceseg sont eee aac 1859-1868 
Jacob Got Clapp 02%. ey .2: Seem hehe en aes ye tee en eae ae 1868-1873 
Drs." Glappvand Foil 23-2 Cee 1873-1881 
John Av Foil Ph Die wees ee © tonne I881-1885 
Joseph, Murphy, DD se. apne 1885-1890 
studente-Charlie Az Starte hw sneer ee ee 1890-1891 
JoM slbcLyerly, PhiDig cit. e ee Se 1892-1893 
JohnsA AROS Pia ee ese eee eee ener Se FY 5 1893-1894 
Jacob*G.7 Clapp DD ie ee ee ar 1894-1897 
Theodore, Gn Hesson 0 aes ert eee ee 1897-1902 
Galvin *.By Heller. 3908 nee a ei ere ee 1902-1906 
J., Leeidy wY¥ earick yore ee eaetenn. ice eee 1907-1908 
Drs: Clapp sand: Hollies es eee ee 1909-1910 
CG: Columbus Wagoner... #2. eens at IQIO-I912 
Charles W. oWarlick 25 7s he Say see ee 1913-1915 
James 1d. cAndrew, Dt) perso ee ae eee IQI5-1918 
Harvey Ga Kopenhaver 3 305) ty ee 1918-1819 
Jolin Ae Koons tone oe ich io eng IQIQ- 


Total membership, 151; Sunday school, 141. 


9g. GRACE CHURCH, NEWTON; REv. JAcoB CRAWForRD CLApp, D.D. 


There was a small village called Newton at the time of the formation of 
Catawba County from a part of Lincoln in 1845. Newton was made the 
county seat. There was no church of any denomination in the town at 
that time. St. Paul’s, St. John’s, and Grace Reformed churches were im- 
portant centers of Reformed influence, with Rev. John H. Crawford as 
the pastor. A few of these members lived in Newton, and as soon as their 
village was raised to the dignity of the shire-town of the new county, they 
began seriously to think about establishing there a church of the Reformed 
denomination. August 10, 1846, a lot was secured from Reuben Setzer, 
Reformed, as a donation and $25 in cash towards the proposed “house for 
Divine Worship,’ as he expressed it. The Rev. Mr. Crawford conducted 
services of worship in Newton prior to the building of the church on the 
lot donated by Mr. Setzer, many of these services in Mr. Setzer’s home. 
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The organization of the church was somewhat unusual. The church was 
under construction through parts of 1846 and 1847. At a eathering of 
some of those interested in the new church two elders were elected, Abel 
Ikerd and Daniel Rowe, and they were ordained by Rev. J. H. Crawford 
at St. Paul’s Church in August, 1847. The names of the charter members 
are not given. There is no mention of deacons, though also in some other 
Reformed organizations in the early years deacons are not mentioned. 
The church was called “The White Church” at first and for many years 
following, though the name was Grace Reformed Church of Newton, 
North Carolina. It was never a “union church” as were numerous others, 
though the Reformed were a generous people and they allowed other de- 
nominations at stated times to hold services in their church. For several 
years there was no other church in Newton. The church was enclosed 
before the end of 1847 and was used for services, though unfinished. The 
Classis of North Carolina held the annual sessions in this church in 1849. 
No statistics are reported for the Newton Church. A new charge was then 
formed under the name, “The Newton Charge,” consisting of the new 
congregation in Newton, St. Paul’s, St. John’s, and Lile’s Creek (the latter 
a mission point). At the same time another charge was formed under the 
name, “The Catawba Charge.” Rev. J. H. Crawford supplied the churches 
of both charges 1849-1852 because of a lack of ministers. In 1852 Rev. 
C. H. Albert, the first president of Catawba College (opened in 1851) 
became pastor of the Newton charge. He remained pastor only one year. 
Grace Church was then supplied by Rev. John Lantz 1853-1854. In 1855 
he became the regular pastor and served until 1860. Rev. A. S. Vaughan 
then served one year. Rev. John Lantz was again called to the pastorate 
and continued until 1868. A rearrangement of charges at that date placed 
St. Matthew’s Church also under the care of the Rev. Mr. Lantz. 

The first pastor, Rev. John H. Crawford, was a man of strong intellect, 
and with a mind well stored in all useful learning. He instructed his parish- 
ioners not only in the Word of God, but in all the improvements of the 
day. He was always ready to lead his flock in building up the church, in 
temperance, in Sunday schools, in Missionary societies—Home and For- 
eign—in school and education. He was a warm friend of Catawba College, 
and was the first President of the Board of Trustees. He was not often 
eloquent in his sermons, but sometimes he would rise above himself, and 
electrify his audience by the boldness and grandeur of his speech. He was 
never fully appreciated until he was called away. He returned to his old 
field of labor in 1863. His visit to the churches was an ovation. He preached 
in the “Old White Church” above mentioned and the good people of all 
denominations were his auditors. Unasked they made him a handsome dona- 
tion to bear his expenses and to show some little appreciation of his worth. 
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He was married in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, to Miss Maria Spotswood. She 
came with him to North Carolina and was a faithful co-worker in the 
church. She lived a most exemplary life in her walk and conversation. 
She was a pattern of excellence, modest, gentle, neat, not gaudy, and 
beloved by all who knew her. After the death of her husband, she moved 
to the town of Wadesboro, North Carolina, and made her home with one 
of her nieces until she died. She always loved the church of her fathers. In 
that faith she lived and died. This couple had no children. 

Grace Church and Catawba College, while the institution remained in 
Newton, worked in splendid harmony. The church in its early history was 
not only used as a house of worship, but also as a home for the college. 
In this church such men as Dr. J. C. Clapp, Rev. John Smith, the Rev. Mr. 
Stirewalt, Major S. M. Finger and a host of other well-known men gained 
their first knowledge of Latin, Greek, and mathematics. In this building 
the first commencement of the college was held, and here was aroused the 
impulse to education in Catawba and adjoining -counties and in many 
other sections of North and South Carolina, and even further away. Here 
Stephen White delivered his great temperance lectures which shook all 
the country and was the means of the great temperance reformation in 
this part of the State. The men of the college faculty always stood for 
morality and religion. The following paragraph is taken from the “‘History 
of Catawba College,” published in 1927 by the Trustees, under the author- 
ship of Dr. J. C. Leonard: “Professor Charles W. Smythe was a handsome, 
polished gentleman of the English style, of Puritan ancestry, whose for- 
bears came over in the Mayflower. He was both an excellent scholar and 
an earnest Christian, and he organized the first Sunday school ever held in 
Newton, a union Sunday school, which met in his private parlor. When it 
soon became too large, it was removed to the Reformed Church, where for 
several years after the war it remained the only one in town.” 

Licentiate J. C. Clapp supplied the church 1868-1869. In 1869 Prof. 
Clapp was ordained and installed pastor of the church. He remained pastor 
until 1890, when he resigned in order to give his entire time and energies 
to Catawba College of which he was President. Dr. Clapp had the assist- 
ance of Rev. J. A. Foil in 1875-1876; of Rev. G, D. Gurley 1m 188239633" 
and of Rev. J. F. Hartzell in 1884-1885. 

In October, 1883, the annual meeting of the Synod of the Potomac was 
held in Grace Church. Both the members of the congregation, Classis and 
Synod looked forward to the meeting with a great deal of interest. There 
is no doubt that this meeting left a deep impression on the congregation, 
and many of the members still cherish the names of the ministers and elders 
whom they entertained. 

In February, 1886, the congregation decided to build a new and more 


. Rey. Jacob C. Clapp, D.D., 1832-1910. President of Catawba College 1860-1900. 
. Rev. Elmer R. Hoke, Ph.D., 1893-1931. President of Catawba College 1924-1931. 
. Howard R. Omwake, Ped.D., Litt.D., President of Catawba College 1931-. 
. W. Calvin Rose, 1850-1938. Elder St. Paul’s Church, Enochville, from its organiza- 
tion until his death; member of the state General Assembly. 5. Mrs. Charles C. Bost, 
Corinth Church, Hickory; daughter of Dr. Jeremiah Ingold; many years president 
W.C.M.S. 6. Rev Joseph L. Murphy, D.D., 1858-1917. Pastor Catawba and Lincoln 
County churches 1885-1890; pastor Corinth Church, Hickory, 1890-1917. 
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modern house of worship, and Rev. J. C. Clapp, D.D., Col. W. H. Williams 
and D. F. Moose were appointed the building committee. The congregation 
entered enthusiastically upon this work; sufficient pledges were secured to 
assure success in the undertaking. In 1887 the cornerstone of the present 
elegant brick church was laid, Rev. G. W. Welker, D.D., preaching the 
sermon. It was completed and dedicated in 1888, Rev. J. C. Clapp, D.D., 
preaching the sermon. 

The building of the new church was the last and most important work 
which Dr. Clapp rendered to the congregation, for in April, 1890, he 
tendered his resignation. That his ministry was a faithful and fruitful one 
is attested by the lives and characters of those who claim him as their spir- 
itual father. But it was impossible to successfully carry on both the work 
of Catawba College, of which he was President, and the pastorate of a 
growing congregation, and on this account he surrendered the pastorate. 
For two years after the resignation of their pastor the church was without 
the services of a regular pastor, but services were held as often as oppor- 
tunity afforded. During this interim, the congregation determined to become 
an independent charge. The town of Newton was growing and it was felt 
that the congregation could make greater progress if it had the undivided 
time of the pastor, and an overture was sent to Classis requesting a division 
of the charge. The request was granted, and in 1892 Grace congregation, 
formerly a part of the Catawba charge, was constituted a charge by itself, 
the only one at that time in the Classis. It has since this time had the entire 
time of its pastors. 

In 1892 a call was extended to Licentiate A. H. Smith. He accepted the 
call and was ordained and installed October 9. During Mr. Smith’s pas- 
torate a parsonage was built at a cost of $1,600. A handsome bell was pre- 
sented to the church by Mr. Solomon Shrum. The bell in the old church 
belonged to Rev. Dr. J. C. Clapp and was by him presented to the new 
Trinity Church of Conover. Mr. Smith resigned in August, 1897. In Sep- 
tember a call was extended to Rev. W. A. Long, Ph.D. Dr. Long entered 
upon the pastorate in November, 1897, and remained until May 1, Igor. 

Rev. W. H. Stubblebine, Ph.D., succeeded Dr. Long in JulyioermDar 
ing Dr. Stubblebine’s pastorate the congregation installed a pipe organ. A 
short time before her death Mrs. Sarah Finger placed in the church a hand- 
some window in memory of her husband, Major S. M. Finger. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society also placed a stained glass window in the church. The pastor- 
ate of Dr. Stubblebine closed in November, 1903. 

In June, 1904, a call was extended to Rev. Charles E. Wehler, and the 
work of the congregation continued with unabated zeal. The congregation 
under the leadership of pastor Wehler entered upon the work of improy- 
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ing the church property. The parsonage was thoroughly renovated. All 
the rooms were papered and the outside of the building painted. The 
outside of the church also was painted, the inside walls frescoed, the 
ceiling and wood-work painted and grained in golden oak, a velvet brus- 
sels carpet put upon the entire floor space of the church, a hot-air heating 
plant was installed and two beautiful electroliers put in the church. Con- 
crete walks were put down along the entire church and parsonage property. 
In addition to these improvements there were put into the church seven art 
windows as follows: Plockhorst’s ‘Christ Blessing the Children,” by the 
Sunday school; Hoffman’s “Boy Christ,” by E. P. Shrum, a memorial to 
his deceased son; a representation of ‘““Paul on Mars Hill,” a memorial 
by the Matthew Locke McCorkle family; Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna,” 
by the Ladies’ Aid Society ; Plockhorst’s “Good Shepherd,” a memorial to 
the late Deacon D. F. Moose, by his family; a beautiful representation of 
“Christ Crowning Mary,” by Col. W. H. Williams, in loving memory of his 
deceased wife and children; and a monogram window in Munich style of 
art glass work, by the Christian Endeavor Society. All these improvements . 
were made with perfect harmony, and the congregation was laying plans 
for the enlargement of the church and the building of Sunday school 
rooms. 

The faculty and students of Catawba College made a valuable addition 
to the congregation, and gave it special importance. This is the principal 
institution of the Reformed Church south of Pennsylvania. The Classis of 
North Carolina justly expected this congregation to furnish a spiritual 
home for the students, and to bestow upon them its fostering care, safe- 
euarding them against all pernicious influences, and leading them to the 
highest type of Christian manhood and womanhood. The same is now ex- 
pected of the First Reformed Church of Salisbury, the new location of Ca- 
tawba College. 

Dr. W. W. Rowe was one of the professors at the College at the time 
Dr. Wehler resigned and the congregation called him as pastor of Grace 
Church, which he accepted, and began his pastorate on September I, 1909, 
and closed same on December 31, 1917. He continued to teach at the college 
the greater part of the time he was pastor of Grace Church. During his 
pastorate the bathroom was built at the parsonage, and the inside of the 
church and pews were painted. Mrs. Rowe organized the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Rev. Lee A. Peeler was called by the congregation in the spring of 1918, 
and closed same on October 1, 1919. There was an electric blower installed 
for the pipe organ during his pastorate. In 1920 the church was without a 
pastor. Dr. Wolfinger, President of Catawba College, and Rev. H. G. 
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Kopenhaver, Professor at the college, supplied the church with regular 
preaching services. Rev. J. A. Ditzler was elected pastor in the latter part 
of 1920, and served as pastor the year 1921. 

At the beginning of Rev. C. C. Wagoner’s pastorate in 1922, the parson- 
age was renovated and enlarged. A hut 15 feet by 60 feet was built in the 
northeast corner of the church lot for Sunday school purposes. It contained 
rooms for the men’s and women’s classes and for the primary department. 
It was built by day labor. George Moose bought all the material, hired all 
the workers and paid all the debts. Later the congregation paid back the 
money he spent which was about $700. When the modern Sunday school 
building was erected the hut was sold and moved off the lot. In 1927 
the congregation decided to build a modern brick Sunday school building. 
It has a basement, which is a well equipped kitchen and dining-room, with 
lavatory connections. First and second floors have about fifteen classrooms 
and two assembly halls with lavatory connections on the first floor. The 
amount pledged by the congregation and from the Sale of a few fixtures 
was $11,960.63. The amount spent for the building, not including the heat- 
ing system, was $10,553.78. There had to be a new steam-heating system 
installed to heat the church and Sunday school building which cost 
$1,376. Catawba College was being torn down at the time the Sunday school 
building was constructed. The Trustees of the College donated all the 
radiators necessary for the church and Sunday school building. The amount 
paid out including the heating system was $11,929.78. Thirty dollars was 
spent for chairs for primary department. At the time the Sunday school 
building was put up the church was painted inside and out. The roof was 
also painted, the cost of all that work was about $400. The Sunday school 
building was finished and occupied on the second Sunday in February, 
1928. It was the first Sunday school building in Newton. May 27, 1928, 
the Sunday school building was dedicated. Dr. C. E. Wehler of Frederick, 
Md., preached the dedication sermon. The pastor, Rev. C. C. Wagoner, 
dedicated it to the Triune God. 

Rev. Carl H. Clapp has been pastor since the middle of 1933. During 
this period the church has been painted inside and outside, shrubbery has 
been planted around the church by the Ladies’ Aid Society; they also 
screened the parsonage, put in a new porch floor and steps. A new heating 
plant was purchased and installed in the church at a cost of $500. Litera- 
ture cabinets were purchased for the church school building, a new parti- 
tion for the primary department, and floors in the primary department 
refinished. 

Rev. C. E. Whetstone served as pastor from January 15, 1931, to No- 
vember 30, 1932. He organized a Christian Endeavor Society. He also 
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organized the Reformed Churchmen’s League, February 8, 1931. In the 
spring of 1932 the tower of the church was changed at a cost of $245. 


The following pastors have served the congregation: 


hy al, (CPR A Ke Vita Bige 78) BAT NU et i Ak Oe enn ee 1845-1852 
Sh sANIINYSS eli oko 6 Rg aii SA a 1852-1853 
Bie et ea) Sr RT ENE. ote het, oo os, Rae 1853-1860 
Br IOI ere net eet ASN NA he ea ceive teas Might wt dae 1860-1861 
CISL Ta WRN2 20 RO coe eg Ba a a 1862-1868 
PROMO LAD CSUDD LY.) oe tenis len eras See A ane ees 1868-1869 
HR IR ODD ASCO rears wre csi, G9 Stak ws eRe awe 1869-1890 


(Dr. Clapp had as assistant pastors from 1875 to 1885, Rev. J. A. 
Foil, 1875-1876; Rev. G. D. Gurley, 1882-1883; Rev. Mr. Hart- 
zell, 1884-1885. ) 


Pk. th SUITE Sp GR a a 1892-1897 
ey, LAGTIRE SLA RY at at rg ei ne er ae 1897-1901 
Sere Me CD OIC Dlr miata teu. Ale gts ee Weis oe ee IQOI-1903 
PPM te Gena ee Pr Meth hy rn IK ty ae nae Pe ay oe 1904-1909 
Se Cred OR oie n cpa ke ase eke ss co or ages Meee vat eons ees 1909-1918 
Imm RCOLC Crem ee orth eer Rees Yc. aye la or Wiel sya vey oh 1918-1919 
Pinte MEDC ZC avin a Oe Phy WN ok Ne Cece tink voi had + 1921-1922 
PO OL C ORM ree oi oo haa INS ino ton es tate) Mega: 1922-1930 
CONC ee OE oe 2 tk as, seen 1931-1932 
UL CURRIER 8a cea eee ier ete ore rer er te 1933- 


Total membership, 319; Sunday school, 244. 


Grace Church has given to the church ministry the following: Revs. 
ee elan Dye e rest: Clapp, D.IDs Clarence Clapp, A. R. Losh; SA; 
Troxell. 


10. FRIENDSHIP CHURCH, ALEXANDER COUNTY 


The Reformed Church in North Carolina has failed to enter many com- 
munities in which there was a Reformed constituency, and in some cases 
after entering a community and establishing congregations has suffered 
these organizations to disband for want of pastoral care. This was the case 
in Caldwell, now Alexander County. It is evident that many of the early 
settlers in this county were adherents to the Reformed and Lutheran 
churches. Rev. A. L. Crouse (Lutheran) in his Historical Sketches says: 
“A large proportion, if not a majority, of the Germans who settled in 
Alexander County belonged to what was then the German Reformed 
Church. These were the Richards, Hermans, Rowes, Benfields, Kellers, 
Prices and some say the Wittenbergers.” Some of these at least must have 
crossed the Catawba River and worshiped with the congregations in Ca- 
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tawba County. The Lutherans established Friendship Church in the year 
1833 and it is highly probable that the Reformed people held occasional 
services at this place. The Reformed people organized a congregation in 
this county in the year 1844, but it has been difficult to obtain much correct 
information concerning it. The following found on the first page of a 
little book belonging to the late Rev. Jeremiah Ingold, D.D., is about all the 
record that we have been enabled to find relating to this congregation: 


“ECCLESIASTICAL MEMORANDUM 


“Commencing on the third Sabbath in May, 1844. I was ordained on the 
fourth of April at the Brick Church, Guilford County. Took charge of the 
congregation at Friendship, Caldwell County. Preached my introductory 
sermon on the third Sunday of May. The congregation had been organized 
about two months previous by Rev. J. H. Crawford. Mr. Plassman and 
myself were present.” 

“Fourteenth of September, 1844, laid the cornerstone of a new church. 
Rey. J. H. Crawford preached. I resigned my congregation in Caldwell 
County on the third Sabbath in October, 1845, and removed to Henry 
Sechler’s Mineral Springs in Rowan County on October 23.” 

On another page he records the names and parentage of four infant 
baptisms, thirteen in his catechetical class and one funeral. A church was 
built but was not finished, though used for services. There is a cemetery 
in which twenty-four graves are marked but with no inscriptions. Dr. 
Ingold’s departure from the community brought to an end this missionary 
operation. 

11. BETHEL CuurcH, CATAWBA CoUNTY 


Bethel Church is on the South Fork of the Catawba River, about seven 
miles south of Hickory. It is first reported in the minutes of North Caro- 
lina Classis in 1849. It was organized by Rev. J. H. Crawford. It is in the 
region where Henry Weidner, the South Fork pioneer, located his grant 
of land. The records of this congregation were never kept, or if they were 
kept, have been misplaced or entirely lost. The congregation had its origin 
in the desire of members of Grace Church who lived in the Forks of the 
river, between Henry’s Fork and Jacob’s Fork, to have preaching nearer 
home. To accommodate this desire Rev. John H. Crawford, then pastor 
of Grace Church, established a preaching point at Minerva schoolhouse, 
which at that time was located at the cross-roads near the homestead of the 
late Jacob Shuford. Services were held here on Sunday afternoon, the min- 
ister having preached at Grace in the morning. A meeting was held some- 
time about 1847 for the purpose of considering the propriety of building a 
house of worship. One who was present, while not remembering the date, 
remembers that the meeting was held in the woods, and while the congre- 
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gation was there that it began to snow exceedingly fast. From this fact, 
the place for a while was called “Snow Hill.” The organization was effected 
1847-1848, as it is reported in the minutes of Classis in 1849. We find that 
three children were baptized in 1848, being the first children baptized in 
the new church. Lazarus Dietz made a deed for the land to Jacob Shuford 
and Henry Link, dated September 2, 1848. 

There have been two church buildings erected. The first was small and 
insufficient, being only 22 feet by 32 feet. For a long time there was no 
stove in the church and the congregation would build a fire in the yard and 
around this they would stand until time for the services to begin. In 1884, 
during the pastorate of Rev. G. Dickie Gurley, the idea of building a new 
church was conceived, but nothing was done until 1886, when under the 
pastorate of Rev. Lewis Reiter plans for a new church were adopted and 
the present substantial brick building was erected, of which the cornerstone 
was laid September 8, 1886, Rev. C. B. Heller preaching the sermon from 
Haggai 1:3, 4, 5. The congregation has grown greatly and the present 
building is inadequate to meet the growing demands of the congregation. 

The following have served as pastors, viz.: J. H. Crawford, Jeremiah 
inegiam sea @lapp and |. A. Foil, supply, |. H. Shuford, A. S. Vaughan, 
A. P. Horn, G. D. Gurley, Lewis Reiter, Joseph L. Murphy, P. M. Trexler 
and S. W. Beck. The pastorate of Rev. Lewis Reiter began in September, 
1885, and ended September, 1890. The pastorate of Joseph L. Murphy be- 
gan November, 1890, and ended January, 1903. During the summer of 1905, 
Milton Whitener, a student of theology in the Theological Seminary, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, supplied the congregation for two months. 

This organization has a good record. 

Many of the members of this congregation have moved into the pros- 
perous town of Hickory and united with the Reformed congregation of 
the town. These members have made an impress upon society. The church 
building is situated on the road leading from Hickory to Lincolnton, in 
the midst of a prosperous community. The members are largely the de- 
scendants of the pioneer Henry Weidner, who settled in the South Fork 
Valley, and with such a sturdy citizenship, the prospects for the future of 
the congregation are encouraging. 


In addition to those already named the following have served as pas- 
tors of Bethel Church: 


S\N UBS Eo ge i sa SS 1907-1909 
Es eeME COP Cli la Vielen taee Pore cts oo isu Renee shia gr IQIO-1915 
HM PML CCT AN en yed-8 2 i oop cies ie Gio edt annd ere cases 1918-1921 
Uj, TPR, ASR 2 yee ea Atl Ree crc Wa arene eater eee MRE 7 1922-1926 
1 aE, (Gander Ge Berar om Eire n aie nmr eee ines re ees 1926-1927 
PME EMMIE CLL Mayen ce RAC yO. or. 00 eB aNPin Wt UP Gok antes alae ae 1928-1931 
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Vial cami tims Sia ee Seca eS oo see ea a ee 1931-1932 
Hy Re Carpenters. aes cess eae ene 1932-1935 
OteBr Michael *. met ete ioc eta ene 1935- 


Present membership, 172; Sunday school, 70. 


For many years a special cup was used in the Holy Communion, rare 
and highly prized. It is of old style silver, and it bears the inscription: 
“John Wilfong, Sr., 1798.” 

Bethel Church has furnished two ministers to the Reformed denomina- 
tion, Rev. Julius H. Shuford and Rev. Sterling W. Whitener. The latter 
has been one of our missionaries in China many years. Rev. Milton White- 
ner was reared in this congregation, but the family moved into another 
community before he was old enough for confirmation. 


12. CoRINTH CHURCH, Hickory; Rtv. JEREMIAH INGoLD, D.D.; REv. 
JosEpH Lone Murpuy, D.D. 


There were those who caught the vision in this community when a vil- 
lage began to develop about a hickory tree and a lodging house under the 
title, “The Hickory Tavern,” was established. The town received its name 
in this way. Among the first settlers in the vicinity of “Hickory Tavern” 
were those noble souls, Henry W. Link and Adolphus L. Shuford, loyal 
members of the Reformed Church. They had caught the vision of “the 
knowledge of the glory of the Lord.” This comforting assurance led them 
to seek the services of one of God’s great servants in the ministry of the 
Reformed Church, a true prophet of the Lord, Rev. Jeremiah Ingold, 
D.D. This was in the year 1860, just before the outbreak of the great 
Civil war. 

Dr. Ingold was at this time in the prime of his mighty ministry in the 
Reformed denomination. Having been born September 25, 1816, he was 
just 44 years of age. He was licensed and ordained by the Classis of North 
Carolina April 27, 1844, the committee of ordination being Rev. John 
Lantz, Rev. S. S. Middlekauff, and Rev. David Crooks, men of power and 
influence in the kingdom in those early pioneering days in church and 
state. At the date of his ordination he was 28 years of age. Prior to Dr. 
Ingold’s coming to Catawba County he had served churches and taught 
school in Alexander and Rowan counties. In 1855 he located in Lincoln 
County and served churches in that county and later also churches in the 
section which became Catawba County, continuing in active service as long 
as health and advancing years would permit. 

Those two loyal Reformed men, Henry W. Link and Adolphus Shuford, 
invited Dr. Ingold to hold religious services in the village of Hickory 
as early as 1860, There was no church or other suitable building in the 
village for religious services; so they built what was very common in those 
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years, a temporary shelter, called a “stand.’’ During the summer worship 
was held in the “stand,” and in the winter in the home of Mr. Link. This 
was kept up until 1868, when Dr. Ingold took the initiative in building 
what was called the “Free Academy.” Corinth Reformed Church was 
organized in the “Free Academy” May 22, 1869. The following twenty-two 
people formed the honor roll of charter members: H. W. Link, Catherine 
Link, Amidus Link, Peter L. Rowe, Andrew N. Rowe, Adolphus Rowe, 
Martha C. Rowe, Wm. L. Ramsaur, Caroline L. Ramsaur, Adolphus L. 
shutord, Abel A. Shuford, Abel Whitener, Eliza Whitener, John Fry, 
Emaline Fry, susan Whitener, Henry Fry, Isaiah Ingold, Wm. P. Rein- 
Haram vat ye, Keinhardt; Lavinia Killian, Etta Graham Link. “Corinth 
Reformed Church” was suggested by Mrs. W. P. Reinhardt as the name. 

itenuyeyye Link and Peter Lo Rowe were the first Ruling Elders, and 
Abel A. Shuford and Amidus C. Link were the first Deacons. The congre- 
gation did not have a church building until 1871, and it seems that this 
house of worship was not finally completed until 1874. The lot of roo feet 
front was donated by H. W. Robinson. The cornerstone was laid in the 
autumn of 1871 with impressive religious services, amid the great heart- 
rejoicing of the faithful flock. The sermon was preached by that outstand- 
ing clergyman of the State of North Carolina, Dr. George Wm. Welker. 
An address was delivered by Dr. Jacob Crawford Clapp. I have heard that 
Senator Vance said of these two Reformed clergymen that Dr. Welker was 
the most learned and Dr. Clapp the most eloquent preacher among all the 
clergymen of all denominations of the State of North Carolina in his day. 

Corinth Reformed Church was a mission church. Missions pay large 
dividends, as demonstrated by this congregation and many others of 
North Carolina and throughout the United States and in foreign countries. 
When the Classis of North Carolina met in Emanuel Church, Davidson 
County, in 1871, one of the items coming up for consideration was an 
appeal in behalf of the Reformed Church at Hickory. The Classis took 
favorable action as follows: “Whereas, The prospects of the Reformed 
congregation at Hickory Station are of unusual promise, and as the effort 
at that place deserves support, Resolved, That this Classis approves of 
the effort to erect a house of worship at this place, and will do all it can 
to encourage the important work; and that this enterprise be recom- 
mended to the church and people under the care of Classis as worthy of 
the bestowment of their means upon it; that the ministers of Classis be not 
unmindful of this claim and bring it to the notice of their people; that the 
appeal of our brethren to others abroad be endorsed by this Classis as an 
urgent one and a worthy object of liberality.” 

The appeal was made to people in North Carolina with encouraging 
results in contributions. Elders Henry W. Link and Peter Rowe published 
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an appeal in the Reformed Church Review to the people at large for 
help for the Reformed Church at Hickory Tavern. The following entry 
appears in Corinth Church records in 1877, written by Elder J. FP. 
Murrill: ‘The town of Hickory is comparatively new and the church 
recently organized under the pastoral care of Rev. Jeremiah Ingold on 
missionary grounds became a part of the Grace charge. The congregation, 
though weak both in numerical and a pecuniary way, by the encourage- 
ment of small contributions from distant friends and their own unfalter- 
ing efforts, succeeded in building a ‘house of worship’.” This great con- 
eregation, now celebrating its seventieth anniversary, should out of 
gratitude consider it a high privilege to give assistance to any similar mis- 
sionary enterprise in North Carolina and elsewhere. 

It requires a great man to lay foundations for a great superstructure. 
The most important part of any great structure 1s that which is entirely 
out of sight—the foundation. This little flock in the beginning found such 
a finely equipped foundation-builder in Rey. Dr. Jeremiah Ingold. This 
church and the people of the whole denomination properly revere his 
memory. The best way to show appreciation is to continue unabated the 
splendid work which he and the small number of worthy people who rallied 
about him began seventy years ago. Dr. Ingold was indeed a great min- 
ister of Jesus Christ. He was careful to measure up to the standard of 
Gospel preaching and the Gospel minister set by St. Paul before the 
young minister Timothy: “A workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the WORD.” Dr. Ingold knew that he was divinely called 
to the Gospel ministry. With St. Paul he could say in truth: “Woe is me 
if I preach not the Gospel.” Some men get into the ministry who have 
never had the divine call. One of my old theological professors, Dr. Geo. 
W. Williard, used to say to the young men under his instruction: “Young 
gentlemen, if you can keep out of the ministry, do not attempt to become 
ministers.” Some stand in the pulpit with no Gospel sermon to preach. 
7 Preach thesW OR De Dorthe work oleanrevanevelich. 

The first church building burned in 1887. The congregation pro- 
ceeded at once to erect a brick church at a new location further up town. 
This church was dedicated June 23, 1890, though it was finished in 1887 
and occupied from the latter part of that year. The dedication sermon was 
preached by Rev. Peter M. Trexler, D.D., and the act of dedication was 
performed by the pastor, Rev. Lewis Reiter. 

The cornerstone of the present magnificent church was laid October 109, 
1909. Rev. Walter W. Rowe, beloved son of this congregation, delivered 
the address on this inspiring occasion. The church was ready for occu- 
pancy November 6, 1910. The day appointed for the dedication was De- 
cember 10, 1911. The reverent and dignified services of dedication were 
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- conducted by the pastor, Dr. Joseph L. Murphy. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. J. C. Leonard, D.D., of Lexington, to an overflowing congrega- 
tion of happy, worshipful people, from the text, Habakkuk 2:14: “The 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.” Here are inspired words giving the program of the 
local congregation of Christians; also of the Christian Church in the whole 
earth in all time. The Savior in his last words of commission said to His 
disciples: “Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel.’ Faithful men 
and women have been doing this down to the present time. The “glory of 
the Lord” is in evidence everywhere. But some, even in Christian lands, 
have failed to catch the vision. It is “knowledge of the glory of the Lord” 
that must capture the imagination. It is fortunate that there are always 
faithful souls who do catch the vision. That is why this church came into 
existence seventy years ago. The author of this book was happy to return 
May 21, 1939, and assist in celebrating the seventieth anniversary of 
Corinth Church, using the same text as that used in the dedication of the 
present beautiful “Temple of the Lord.” 


Corinth Church has had a long line of eminent men as pastors: 


Jeremiah Ingold, D.D. (supply 1860-1869), pastor........ 1869-1874 
aloe TL. ShneR Gy ad AER MORO ah a, Sieve 3 nee a 1874-1876 
aco mene lap, 0). .and Rey. Johm A. Foil, Ph.D., supply: ..1876 
eer MMOL ria) ante ea tet Pete t eure, one rt las ee 1877 
Peete mayo cnn cl) One Riemer tls vols dinsisa- wa ts 1878-1881 
Oy SS, Sw es Ca TAGs Seat ete iy caMi ay ee ry ce rere on 1881-1883 
BME aWM CBE LOL later acct. 7) etal stealer mle, Siow 2s We aeisiagty eset 1883-1884 
MRI eye ET Cy ee eres Bete ty fr. st es ae Stes 1884-1885 
SoS RCO MCTR as aT sn ian Rae oa ce er 1885-1890 
Pree tiem icp yee) 1) tar ose ee ee eh oe hee 1890-1917 
Whalers: NANG TORS | BAD er ples ie a sR SE are eee 1918-1924 
eae ILO ela Beir, ster agra foe nae een ete | 1924-1929 
fie Me  OUSC Pee te a ete ee tir rete vet A yma spatene ns 1930- 


The membership of Corinth Reformed Church has grown in seventy 
years from twenty-two to 382. Though in the beginning it had its day of 
“small things,’ on the whole it has enjoyed a prosperous growth. The 
largest membership, 415, attained by this church was reported in 19209. 

The congregation has given to the denomination one minister of the 
Gospel, Rev. Walter W. Rowe, D.D., a man well and favorably known for 
learning, eloquence and conscientious devotion to every interest of the 
Kingdom. The gift of this eminent son to our denominational work is a 
most worthy contribution of Corinth Church. 

The longest pastorate in the history of this congregation was that of 
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Dr. Joseph L. Murphy from 1890 until his sudden death which occurred 
October 11, 1917. He was born in Davidson County July 10, 1858, son of 
Pleasant Murphy and Mrs. Barbara Long Murphy. He reached the age of 
59 years, 3 months and. one day. He was in charge of Corinth Church 
through the period of twenty-seven years—longer than have been most 
pastorates in our denomination. 

No one who ever knew Dr. Murphy has ever forgotten him. His influ- 
ence over people was decidedly pronounced. This was true in both church 
and civic life. His personal appearance was quite striking, tall and graceful 
on the street and in the pulpit. He was eloquent of speech and rhetorical in 
presentation of Gospel truth. Wherever he went he won the hearts of large 
and small assemblies, and there were always invitations for subsequent 
visits. 

Dr. Murphy’s most beautiful ecclesiastical monument is this beautiful 
temple of worship, now known as Corinth Evangelical and Reformed 
Church of Hickory, North Carolina. His greatest joy was to stand in this 
pulpit and proclaim the everlasting Gospel, the good news of salvation, to 
men and women and children. He has gone out from us, but his works do 
follow him. 

The present state of the nations of the world leads many people to 
fear that God’s assurances through the prophets cannot be fulfilled. Chaos 
reigns in many quarters of the earth. There are constant wars and rumors 
of wars. But in the midst of the chaos the cadences of prophecy come 
ringing down the corridors of time: “The earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the glory of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.’’ What 
Gods says must come to pass. 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 
Hier plants= iss footsteps ins themsecas 
And rides upon the storm.” 


Another prophet assures us: “The Lord hath His way in the whirlwind 
and in the storm, and the clouds are the dust of His feet.” 

The obligation rests upon every organized congregation and every 
Christian to believe whole-heartedly, never to doubt, and with faith 
founded upon the Rock of Ages meet the future with courageous trust in 
God and unwavering assurance that fulfillment of all the promises is as 
bright as the everlasting truth of the unfailing God. 

The Synod of the Potomac met in Corinth Church October 18, 1911, 
this being the thirty-ninth annual sessions of that body. The opening 
sermon was preached by the President, Rev. T. J. Hackemiieiaamas 
Roanoke, Va. The text was Matthew 6:10 and Luke 9:60. The opening 
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religious services were conducted by Rev. George S. Sorber, D.D., of 
York, Pa., a son of Rev. Wm. Sorber, who in the early years was a 
member of the Classis of North Carolina. At the conclusion of the sermon 
the President led in prayer, and then declared the Synod open for business. 
The Synod met in general convention that year. Practically the whole 
delegation of ministers and elders from the Classis of North Carolina 
attended the sessions, and there were also many visitors from some of the 
churches of the State. Dr. Joseph L. Murphy and Elder G. H. Geitner, 
pastor and delegate elder of Corinth Church, were members of this Synod. 
Rev. J. R. Bergey, Baltimore, Maryland, was elected President; Elder 
G. A. Wood, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, Vice President; Rev. W. H. 
Causey, Concord, North Carolina, Corresponding Secretary; Rev. C. H. 
Ranck, Washington, D. C., Reading Clerk; Rev. F. R. LeFever, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, Enrollment Clerk; Rev. L. E. Coblentz, Baltimore, 
continued Stated Clerk. 

The General synod of the Reformed Church in the United States met 
in Corinth Church May 23, 1923. The liturgical services were conducted 
Dye ees ecich, 1.) Dayton, Ohio, Assistant Stated Clerk. The 
Sctmionmy as prcacica, by the President, Kev. G. W. Richards, D.D; 
ieleermieatica-ter, Pennsylvania, on the text< “Then saith He unto His 
disciples, “The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few. Pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that He will send forth laborers 
itGmucmoanvest. Nlatthew 9:37, 38. Rev. H. C. Nott, D.D.,; of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, led the Synod in the service preparatory to the Holy 
Communion. The President then called the Synod to order, requesting 
hevemleinics . Good, DD, LUD, Reading, Pennsylvania, to lead in 
prayer. 

An unusually large number of men were nominated for the office of 
tere emmeyize nevys. Li @. oecitza.l).).) Greensbure; Pas H. C. Nott, 
Depew iiiwaukee sWis.: |. C., Leonard, D:D., Lexington, N. C.; J. M. G: 
arms, DD), -Philadelphia, Pa.; F. Grether, D.D., Plymouth, Wis.; Elder 
A. R. Brodbeck, LL.D., Hanover, Pa. The election resulted in the choice 
Giicvecr leonard, LD. of Lexington; N. C.; Elder J. W. Appel, E'sq., 
leancastcrt a. was elected First Vice President; Rey. B. 3S. Stern; D.D., 
Philadelphia, Second Vice President; Rev. David Dunn, Turtle Creek, 
Pa., Corresponding Secretary ; Rev. Purd E. Dietz, Dayton, Ohio, Reading 
Clerk *Rev. J: Rauch Stein, D.D., continued Stated Clerk; Treasurer, 
Elder Milton Warner, Philadelphia. 

Rev. W. W. Rowe, D.D., warmly welcomed the General Synod, and 
introduced Hon. Eubert Lyerly, Mayor of Hickory; H. W. Link, chair- 
man of the entertainment committee; Rev. E. M. Craig, D.D., pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, each of whom in characteristic Southern 
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Corinth Church, Hickory, Rev. Harry D. Althouse, pastor. 


hospitality assured the General Synod of the warmth of welcome extended 
by both the civic and religious organizations of the city; to which 
addresses the President of Synod made felicitous reply. 

The delegates of the Classis of North Carolina in this meeting of the 
General Synod were the following: Revs. J. C. Leonard, J.cAS Patines 
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imemeceicteid, A. Hesperman; Elders J. J). Plott, J. W. Hedrick, B: S. 
Shuford, J. O. Moose. 

Following a brief address by the retiring president, Dr. G. W. Richards, 
to the new president, and reply by the incoming president, Dr. W. W. 
Rowe, pastor of Corinth Church, presented to Dr. Leonard a gavel and 
cane with silver scrolls inscribed with place and date, made of the wood 
for which the city is named, and his presentation speech elicited apprecia- 
tive response. 

The fifteenth Triennial Convention of the Woman’s Missionary Society 
of General Synod was held in Corinth Church, beginning May 14, 1920, 
and closing on May 20. The Convention was attended by women from all 
over the United States and foreign mission fields. The delegates were 
hospitably entertained in the homes of the members of Corinth Church 
and other friends in Hickory. An elaborate program had been carefully 
worked out by the Cabinet of the General Society and was followed 
throughout the sessions. The Convention Theme was: “Doing His Will.” 
The Reformed Church in the United States was at the time in the midst 
of negotiations looking to organic church union. Both the Chairman and 
the Secretary of the General Synod’s Commission on Church Union, Drs. 
(eayyeerhaciards and |, ©. Leonard, were invited to deliver addresses in 
this Convention. The ripened fruits of union are now being gathered. The 
women of the two denominations have contributed very much to this 
accomplishment. 

The Classis of North Carolina has met on different occasions in Cor- 
inth Church. The annual meeting in 1919 was especially significant be- 
cause in those sessions two of our young men were licensed and ordained 
to preach the Gospel in foreign lands, the first from the Classis, viz.: 
Frank L. Fesperman and Sterling W. Whitener. The record in the Minutes 
is as follows: 

“Licentiates Frank L. Fesperman and Sterling W. Whitener, having 
been accepted by the Board of Foreign Missions and commissioned for 
service in Japan and China respectively, the following action was taken: 
Resolved, That the Classis of North Carolina in committee of the whole 
at the session Wednesday night, May 7, 1919, Rev. J. C. Leonard as 
chairman, ordain the said Licentiates Frank L. Fesperman and Sterling 
W. Whitener to the Gospel ministry. 

“The above resolution was carried out, and at the final session of the 
Classis the following report was received and adopted: 

“To the Reverend Classis of North Carolina: 

“Your committee appointed to ordain Lic. Frank L. Fesperman and Lic. 
Sterling W. Whitener, who have been accepted by the Board of Foreign 
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Missions for service in Japan and China respectively, beg leave to report 
that this duty and privilege were attended to the evening of May 7, A.D. 
1919, in Corinth Reformed Church, Hickory, North Carolina, the Classis 
sitting as a committee of the whole. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
James I. Good, D.D., LL.D., of Philadelphia, President of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. In the laying on of hands the Chairman of the com- 
mittee was assisted by Rev. H. A. Fesperman and Dr. Good.” 

In this same meeting of Classis in Corinth Church in 1919, two beauti- 
ful memorial tablets were unveiled. The one is in honor of the memory 
of Abel A. Shuford, a charter member of the church at its organization in 
1869. He was at the organization meeting elected a deacon, a position which 
he held forty-three years, to the close of his life. The Consistory elected 
him treasurer and he also filled that position until his death. Many times he 
was urged to accept election as elder, but he always felt that he could serve 
the congregation better as deacon. This man was loyally devoted to the 
interests of Corinth Church and the kingdom work.of the whole denomi- 
nation. His daughter, Mrs. H. C. Menzies, donated this fine memorial to 
her father. 

The second tablet unveiled at the same time is in honor of Rev. Joseph 
Long Murphy, D.D., who was pastor of Corinth Church from 1890 until 
1917, a period of twenty-seven years. It was contributed by the congrega- 
tion. The life-story of this good man, his work in Corinth Church and 
elsewhere in churches which he served, and also his influence in the 
denomination is given in other pages of this book. 

Total membership, 496; Sunday school, 247. 

Corinth Church has given Rev. Walter W. Rowe, D.D., to the Gospel 
ministry. 


13. Mr. BetHeL CHurcu, BLowine Rock, WaTauGca CouNTY 


As early as 1882 and 1883 several families of Reformed people moved 
from Rowan County and elsewhere to the mountains of Watauga County 
and located in the vicinity of Blowing Rock. This section has since become 
a famous resort, visited annually by hundreds of people. Rev. John Ingle 
visited this setttlement in December, 1882, and while there he preached at 
the residence of Mr. Jacob Kluttz. In April of the following year Mr. Ingle 
moved his family to Blowing Rock and made the place his permanent 
home. He at once began to hold services in a schoolhouse at the location 
of the present village and organized a Sunday school. At the meeting of 
Classis in 1884 the Rev. Mr. Ingle called the attention of Classis to this 
mountain section as a desirable mission field. He was authorized to organize 
a congregation to be called the “Watauga Mission.” At the same time he 
was instructed to secure the assistance of one of the nearest ministers. 
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The church was organized the fourth Sunday in July, 1886, by Revs. 
J. C. Clapp and John Ingle in a building called the “Estes schoolhouse.” 
The officers were Jacob Kluttz and George Thomason, Elders, and S. E. 
Bollinger and D. F. Trexler, Deacons. The following names were enrolled: 
James Holshouser, Mrs. Eliza Jane Holshouser, Mrs. Sallie Holshouser, 
Jacob Kluttz, Mrs. Mary L. Lentz, Crawford A. L. Holshouser, David F. 
Trexler, Mrs. Mary Trexler, W. C. Lentz, Mrs. 5. R. Lentz, Mrs. Mary A. 
Ingle, Thornton Ingle, Minnie E. Klutz, George Thomason, S. L. Bollinger 
and Mrs. Martha J. Bollinger. The church was dedicated the first Sunday 
in November, 1894. The sermon was preached by Rev. J. L. Murphy. 

This congregation was irregularly supplied from year to year by the 
following ministers: Revs. John Ingle, J. C. Clapp, Lewis Reiter, P. M. 
eerie | lesviutphy, )..A. Hole. E. Sechler, Rev. W.H.) MeNairy, 
eevee. 5. Peeler. 

This congregation was unfortunately lost to the denomination in 1921 
when only four members were reported. 


14. MEMorRIAL CHuRcH, MAIDEN 


One of the young and influential congregations of Classis is Memorial 
Reformed Church at Maiden. The town of Maiden is a monument to the 
enterprise and business tact of H. Franklin Carpenter and his sons, L. A. 
and D. M. Carpenter, who laid out the town and embarked in the cotton 
mill industry, beginning work on the first mill in 1881, which turned its 
first spindle in April, 1883. At that time there were only six residence 
houses within the corporate limits of the town, with but twenty-five or 
thirty inhabitants. The building in which the first services were held 
was an old store building belonging to H. F. Carpenter, Sons & Co., and 
stood at the corner where Newton Street intersects Main Street. Rev. 
J. L. Murphy, D.D., has the honor of delivering the first sermon ever 
preached in Maiden, in 1885, though Rev. J. C. Clapp, D.D., of Newton, 
and Elder Murrill, of Hickory, had made several temperance speeches 
previously. After this store building was removed services were held in 
the public school building. 

On Sunday, September 19, 1886, Rev. J. L. Murphy, pastor of the 
Iemcoln charge, assisted by Rev. J. C. Clapp, D.D., began a series of 
meetings which continued until Thursday night, September 23, when a 
congregation of twenty-nine was organized, twelve of whom were received 
by confirmation and seventeen by certificate from St. Matthew’s. The 
first consistory was composed of Elders H. F. Carpenter, J. P. Rabb, D. M. 
Carpenter; Deacons, L. A. Carpenter, J. F. Keener, D. M. Boyd. 

This new Reformed organization being the only church in the village 
and the Reformed pastor having the field all to himself, the growth from 
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the beginning was remarkable, so that at the close of Mr. Murphy’s pas- 
torate in 1890 the membership was 112. The character of the membership 
of necessity made the permanency of the congregation a little uncertain. 
The factory element soon moved away; others came in, and other denomi- 
nations built churches, and these denominations being more in harmony 
with the former church life of these people, the factory people naturally 
drifted into these churches, so that by 1906 the number was only 119, 
notwithstanding the fact that forty-three members were received during the 
shoft pastorate of Rev, C. Bi Heller: 

The church building was erected in memory of Perry Albert Carpenter, 
the junior member of the firm of Franklin Carpenter, Sons & Co., who 
died July 9, 1886. He was a most exemplary young man, industrious, pious, 
consecrated. He loved his church and was anxious to do some special work 
for her. To his memory the Carpenters decided to erect a substantial brick 
church building; hence the name “Memorial Church.” The building was 
begun July 25, 1887, and the first service held in it April 8, 1888. The 
first Communion was held May 13, 1888. The church was dedicated Sep- 
tember 16, 1888, the sermon being preached by Rev. G. W. Welker, D.D., 
from Haggai 2:7: “I will fill this house with glory.” 

For the building of the church, D. M. Carpenter furnished the brick; 
P. J. Klutz, M.D., paid for hauling the brick; L. A> Carpentenepanmron 
putting up the walls; J. P. Rabb gave $25. The remainder of the expense, 
amounting to about $600, was contributed by Franklin Carpenter. The 
contractor was Salathial Bolick. The new congregation was constituted a 
part of the Lincoln charge, and a parsonage was built and completed a 
short time previous to the erection of the church. The ground connected 
with the church and parsonage consists of two acres, towards the cost of 
which, including parsonage, Franklin Carpenter paid $1,000. Each of the 
four congregations constituting the charge, Memorial, Matthew’s, Salem 
and Daniel’s, held one-fourth interest in the parsonage and land. The 
pastors have been those mentioned in connection with Matthew’s Church 
beginning with Rev. J. L. Murphy. 

In 1914, during the supply pastorate of Rev. C. W. Warlick, the belfry 
was erected. Early in the year 1926 the Ladies’ Aid Society overtured 
the consistory to have the interior of the church renovated. The overture 
was unanimously approved by both consistory and congregation. John F. 
Carpenter, Sidney M. Finger and J. Clarence Ikerd were appointed the 
committee. The repairs consisted of new ceiling, floor, windows, pews and 
painted walls. The building was rededicated September 12 of that year. 
The service was in charge of the pastor, Rev. J. A. Koons, and the sermon 
was preached by Rev. C. W. Warlick, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 

The pews, choir chairs and communion table were placed in the church 
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as a memorial to Miss Maude Carpenter, of blessed memory, by her 
parents, Elder and Mrs. D. M. Carpenter. The pulpit was donated by 
A, Blint Klutz, M.D., in memory of his parents, Dr. and Mrs. P. J. 
Klutz, both charter members of the congregation. ; 

The new Seeburg organ was installed in 1930, and was dedicated No- 
vember 16. The pastor had charge of the service and preached the sermon, 
the theme being “The Soul of Music.” 

At the beginning of the year 1936, fifty years after the organization of 
the congregation, it was decided to build Sunday school rooms. A building 


Memorial Church, Maiden, Rev. John A. Koons, pastor. 


committee consisting of the following was appointed: John F. Carpenter, 
Chairman; Sidney M. Finger, J. Clarence Ikerd, Thomas L. Finger, Rob- 
ert S. Sigmon, Mrs. T. D. Finger, Miss Nellie Icard. T. Dodd Finger was 
elected treasurer. Thomas L. Finger drew the plans for the building. 
Ground was broken April 7. The cornerstone was laid November 15, the 
Sunday school used the building for the first time August 28, 1937, and 
it was dedicated May 22, 1938, to the service of the Triune God. The 
dedicatory sermon, “The Sanctuary and Our Sanctification” was preached 
by Rev. Theodore C. Hesson, of St. John’s, Pa., a former pastor of the 
congregation. The pastor had charge of the dedication of the building. 
In the afternoon addresses were given by Hon. Loomis F. Klutz, Newton, 
N. C., a son of the congregation; Rev. C. C. Wagoner, Conover, N. C., 
who served the congregation as pastor 1910-1912; Hon. Joseph L. Murphy, 
Hickory, N. C., whose father organized the congregation. Rev. O. B. 
Michael, S.T.D., of the South Fork charge conducted the afternoon 
devotions. 
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At the present time thirteen of the charter members are still living, 
eight of whom are members of the local congregation. D. Martin Carpen- 
ter, who was elected an Elder at the organization of the congregation, is 
still a member of the consistory, regular in church attendance and active 
in all her work. 

Family names on the present roll are as follows: Baucom, Black, Bolick, 
Bost, Boyd, Byars, Carpenter, Cline, Cook, Crouse, Finger =iambres 
Hoyle, Huffstetler, Hunsucker, Icard, Ikerd, Josey, Keener, Klutz, Koons, 
Kopenhaver, Lattimore, Lawing, Lewis, Lineberger, Little, Litton, Mc- 
Caslin, Parker, Peterson, Poovey, Robinson, Schrum, Setzer, Sigmon, 
Starr, Stine, Taylor, Thornton, Turner, Whitener, Williams, Wilson. 

Beginning with Dr. J. L. Murphy in 1886 the pastors have been those of 
St. Matthew’s Church. 

Total present membership, 118; Sunday school, rio. 


15. TRINITY-ST. JOHN’s CHURCH, CONOVER, CATAWBA COUNTY 


Trinity Church, Conover, was organized by Rev. Jacob C. Clapp, D.D., 
August 20, 1892, with the following charter members: Caleb Herman, 
J. P. Cline, James Propst, Ek. A. Herman, T. L. Hunsucker\y eee 
sucker, Frank Hoke (Col.), Mrs. Elizabeth Herman, Mrs. Elizabeth Cline, 
Mrs. Sarah C. Hunsucker, Mrs. Amanda Hunsucker, Mrs. Bettie Rockett, 
Mrs. Carrie Cline Herman, Mrs. Catherine Turner, Mrs. Dora Herman, 
Mrs. Mary Propst and Mrs. Eva Cline Rice. Most of the members were 
transferred from St. John’s. The others came from “Sie Ranieueee 
Hunsucker and James Propst were elected elders and E, Av@Herman 
and J. P. Cline were elected deacons. T. L. Hunsucker lacked@oniy sore 
days of forty years continuous service in the eldership. The neat and sub- 
stantial brick church was built before the congregation was organized, 
almost wholly without outside help, after having contributed their share 
to the large union church at St. John’s. T. L. Hunsucker andj 
were named the Building Committee. Nelson Hunsucker and Pierce Moser 
were foremen of the brick work and were assisted in the bricklaying by 
Hastings Hunsucker and W. J. Hunsucker. Jonas Hunsucker had charge 
of the carpenter work and made the pews and wainscoting. The bell was 
donated by Grace congregation, Newton, and is the one used in the 
“Old White Church,” of that city. 

In the year 1913 the membership of St. John’s and Trinity was com- 
bined into Trinity-St. John’s. The property rights at St. John’s are re 
tained and stated services are conducted by the pastor. 

The following ministers have served Trinity Church: 


Jo CAG app DUD weir ta etic See ee 1892-1893 
HOA: VR EOI shetisetir cs ue here. ns ene a ee 1894-1897 
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MPC CLGSC Lise Caw ee| Siret tape Me ern e se le oe) eee Po ares, 1897-1900 
SUIS CONIC T IA Sh iat. matin SP eee Le ieee yea, ae eee IQOI-1902 
eS OMEISCCL meine Ren ty sue wie, Ah eict cL ATALN, Sb Bvap nd eg te 1902-1905 
UMLOLIRESLIT) DLV eebtonte etude cme male wel cos whet At Sonate ee tel aaah 1905-1906 
Pemer em ILI R12.) (2 Scots Ao k ta fly sass os 4 Wate ated 1906-1908 
Pm @lanmesipply er cee hp lin Jes Vk tee eR os 1908-1909 
Pree CcllewmclpPlyse matin tcl: \ Me oh eee 1909-1912 
[oy (oy ACEI? 26 So Pn 1912-1918 
eee ea Mee COLL SUDDIVi.te 5 ccs bees eieos owt utes Hee ele te ands iets 1918 
PRIMES SGT Ong et oc ae ee sh Schone 6 ik R ee a Bee me 1919-1921 
Sielonts@ sail Vlichael, supply... 6... o.oo ke as 1922 
pu@emmeoonbs himan,/supply..s.....5 o.4..8 22 fe es eee 1925 
MMS leita. hokey a ars five) . gh eten hemes gee 1926-1929 
MO TOON Cline ag hth Sul, ie By vied MONEE AI at. 1930-1938 
MR OCkeme ret tarp rome ove er ee a hE tee 1930- 


Trinity Church was dedicated in beautiful and comforting all-day serv- 
ices April 4, 1897. At 10:30 A.M. Dr. Jacob Crawford Clapp, organizer of 
this church, preached an eloquent and inspirational sermon. Following the 
sermon the Holy Communion was administered by the pastor, Rev. 
H. A. M. Holshouser, assisted by the other ministers present. At two-thirty 
o'clock in the afternoon the sermon was preached by Rev. Jacob C. 
Leonard. The solemn dedication ritual was read by Rev. H. A. M. Hols- 
houser. 

This church observed its fortieth anniversary in August, 1937, under 
the direction of the pastor, Rev. C. C. Wagoner. A most appropriate anni- 
versary address was delivered by Clarence Clapp, Esq., at the time an elder 
in Grace Church, Newton, son of Dr. J. C. Clapp. In the afternoon service 
addresses were given by two former pastors, Revs. H. A. M. Holshouser, 
Ph.D., and Milton Whitener. This church owns a fine parsonage which is 
well adapted to the comfort and convenience of the pastor and his family. 

The building of a new church at Conover was authorized at a congre- 
eational meeting held December 31, 1933. L. E. Hunsucker, A. L. Shuford, 
S. S. Rowe, M. H. Travis, and P. W. Herman were appointed a commit- 
tee to select plans for the building and have charge of its construction. 
The contract was let January 31, 1934. The church is of stone veneer con- 
struction. The dimensions are: Auditorium 66 feet by 36 feet with a 
basement under the entire church which is well lighted and is used by 
Beginners and Primary departments of the Sunday school. There is a wing 
extending from the southeast corner of the church 14 feet by 30 feet 
The upper story on a level with the auditorium is a ladies’ parlor. The 
basement contains the kitchen. 

The auditorium was first used for worship on Mother’s Day, May 12, 
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1935. The church was dedicated July 7, 1935, Kev. J. EUwIteiens ym 
preaching the sermon, and the pastor, Rev. C. C. Wagoner, reading the 
service of dedication. 

The cost of the church and equipment was in excess of $11,000. The 
succeeding pastor, Rev. A. Wilson Cheek, began his work with the prop- 
erty of both churches, Conover and brookford, free of debt. 

Present membership, 183; Sunday school, 277. 


Trinity-St. John’s Church, Conover, Rev. A. Wilson Cheek, pastor. 


16. ZION CuuRcH, LENOIR, CALDWELL CouNTY 


In the year 1893 Mr. J. P. Rabb moved his family from Maiden, Ca- 
tawba County, to Lenoir, Caldwell County. In the same year Mr. C. H. A. 
Rupp, a member of a Reformed Church in Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, 
located in Lenoir and entered into business. A little later G. R. Boyd, 
J. F. Bost, and J. J. Gall, all members of the Reformed Church, took up 
their residence in Lenoir. Their love for the church of their fathers would 
not allow them to enter another denomination. But they also saw that it 
was an auspicious time for the Reformed Church to establish a mission in 
Lenoir. Rev. J. L. Murphy visited them November 30, 1896, and preached 
for them. The following spring they asked Classis to provide preaching 
for them at least once a month. The Rev. Mr. Murphy was instructed to 
take into his care the interest of the Reformed people ‘at Lenomapane 
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organize a congregation if it seemed advisable. He was also to have the 
assistance of the ministers teaching in Catawba College. Services were 
held regularly in Mary’s Chapel, about a mile and a half out of town. 
May 8, 1898, a congregation was organized by Rev. P. M. Trexler, D.D., 
with the following members: J. P. Rabb, Mrs. S. A. Rabb, I. G. Rabb, 
J2 PB. Rabb; Jr., George F. Thomason,’ Mrs. George F. Thomason, G. R. 
Boyd, C. H. A. Rupp and John F. Bost. J. P. Rabb and George F. Thoma- 
son were elected Elders, and C. H. A. Rupp and G. R. Boyd, Deacons. 
At the meeting of Classis soon afterwards the interest of the new congre- 
gation was committed to Rev. Dr. Trexler. 


A congregational meeting was held June 8, 1902, presided over by Rev. 
W. W. Rowe, who had supplied the congregation at Lenoir and also 
Blowing Rock during the summer of 1901. At this meeting it was decided 
to build a church in Lenoir. Rev. W. W. Rowe appointed the following 
Building Committee: J. P. Rabb, G. R. Boyd, Preston Rabb, John Bost, 
C. H. A. Rupp. The plans for the church were adopted. A lot was pur- 
Ciasedmouseolece Aventic, Rev. J: C. Clapp, D-D., held the first service 
in the new church May 10, 1903. The house of worship was a neat frame 
building costing a little over $1,600, and was dedicated August 9, 1903, 
the sermon being preached by Rev. J. C. Clapp, D.D. Rev. J. L. Murphy, 
D.D., conducted the service of dedication. The ministers already named 
served the congregation from the first of its history until October, 1903, 
when it was enrolled by the Board of Missions. Rev. W. H. McNairy be- 
came pastor. He was succeeded by Rev. J. W. Bell, and he by Rev. A. S. 
Peeler. Rev. A. S. Peeler served as pastor of Zion Church, Lenoir, from 
October I, 1911, until June 30, 1922. During his pastorate the congrega- 
tion bought the house adjoining the church property on College Avenue 
for $2,500 for a parsonage. Rev. J. C. Peeler served as pastor from Sep- 
tember 1, 1923, until May 1, 1935. June 23, 1923, the congregation took 
action to purchase the present brick building from the First Baptist Church. 
The price paid was $12,500, and the sum of $5,000 was spent on improve- 
ments. On January I, 1924, the congregation got possession of the prop- 
erty and began holding regular services. During the fall of 1923 the old 
church was sold to the Second Baptist Church for $3,250. Also on August 
A, 1930, the congregation purchased a lot adjoining the church property 
at a cost of $500. The congregation went to self-support January 1, 1932. 
There is no debt on the church property at the present time. 

Dr. Walter W. Rowe, having served eleven years in Dayton, Ohio, as 
Professor of Central Seminary and also later as pastor of Central Church, 
expressed a desire to return to North Carolina. A call was extended and 
same accepted. He began his ministry August 1, 1935. He was installed as 
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pastor the first Sunday of August, 1935, by Rev. W. H. McNairy, Rev. 
C. C. Wagoner, and Elder J. W. Warlick. 

At the congregational meeting held January 19, 1936, action was taken 
to sell the old parsonage and build a new one. The old parsonage was sold 
for $3,000. A new parsonage has been erected at the corner of Beal and 
Poplar streets and it 1s recognized as one of the most attractive and con- 
venient in the Classis. Dr. Rowe and family moved into their new home 
July 2. The cost of the parsonage is estimated at $9,000. The Building 
Committee was Macon M. Williams, Dr. Clyde Hedrick, and C. Dennis 
Rabb. 

Total membership, 152; Sunday school, 142. 

Zion Church has given two sons to the denomination for the Gospel 
ministry: Rev. Hewitt R. Carpenter and Rev. Lonnie A. Carpenter. 


17, FartH CHURCH, BROOKFoRD, CATAWBA COUNTY 


Early in 1901 Corinth Church began mission work at Brookford, a cotton 
mill town that grew up around a textile plant which had been located a few 
miles outside the corporation of Hickory. Dr. J. L. Murphy was the 
moving spirit in this enterprise, and he had the hearty backing and sup- 
port of his Hickory Consistory and congregation. A lot was secured for 
the new church and the members of Corinth Church cheerfully bore the 
expense of building the church. The building was rapidly pushed to com- 
pletion, and Dr. Murphy conducted the first service May 12, 1901. It was 
a happy assembly that gathered in the new church in the new town of 
Brookford. The village people came out in large numbers and others 
came from Hickory. 

A singular disappointment saddened the Brookford and Hickory peo- 
ple but a few days after this first service, when on May 16 lightning 
struck the church and it was consumed by fire. But though sorrowful for 
the loss, the Hickory and Brookford people were not utterly discouraged. 
Corinth Church was well able to rebuild, and this they set about at once 
to do. The second house of worship was pushed forward and finished in 
the autumn. The dedication services were conducted by Dr. Murphy No- 
vember 3, 1901, Dr. J. C. Clapp preaching the sermon. Practically the entire 
cost of the two buildings was borne by the members of Corinth congrega- 
tion. They must have remembered that their own church started out as a 
mission and had to have outside help, and they found here in Brookford 
an opportunity to show their gratitude by building a mission church for 
the enjoyment and spiritual uplift of deserving neighbors. The loss of the 
first house of worship served to stimulate religious zeal. 

Dr. Murphy and his Hickory people continued to look after the Brook- 
ford Church interest after the building of the church. Regular worship 
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services were conducted and a flourishing Sunday school gave promise to a 
successful venture in the mission. Faith Reformed Church of Brookford, 
North Carolina, was organized by Dr. J. L. Murphy March 5, 1905, with 
twenty-two members. At the annual meeting of Classis in May in Lexing- 
ton, the Brookford Church asked to be received into the Classis as a con- 
gregation. The request was granted, and the mission was placed under the 
pastoral care of Dr. Murphy. In 1906 the church reported thirty-three mem- 
bers. Dr. Murphy continued as stated supply of the Brookford mission 
until his death in 1917. It was then committed to the care of Rev. W. W. 
Rowe until August, 1921. A new charge was then formed consisting of 
Faith Church, Brookford, and a new congregation to be organized in West 
Hickory, under the pastoral care of Rev. W. H. McNairy. This charge 
was named the West Hickory charge. 

This arrangement continued until July 20, 1925, when the West Hick- 
ory charge was dissolved. Faith, Brookford, was placed in a new charge, 
to be called the Catawba charge, consisting of Conover, Brookford, and 
Smyrna. June 28, 1926, Rev. Wm. R. Shaffer became pastor of the Ca- 
tawba charge. Rev. W. R. Shaffer resigned in 1929, and March 8, 1930, 
Rev. C. C. Wagoner became pastor of the Catawba charge; he continued 
in the charge until the middle of 1938. The Brookford Church was then 
supplied by Rev. H. D. Althouse until June, 1939, when Rev. A. Wilson 
Cheek became pastor. 

August 13, 1933, the congregation authorized the Consistory to proceed 
with the erection of an addition to the church for Sunday school purposes. 

A foreman was employed and the greater part of the work of construc- 
tion was contributed by members and friends of the congregation. As a 
result of this fine cooperation seven Sunday school rooms were provided at a 
financial outlay of $778.40. 

The rooms were dedicated by the pastor, Rev. C. C.. Wagoner, December 
31, 1933. 


Present membership, 162; Sunday school, 222. 


18. BETHANY CHURCH, CATAWBA COUNTY 


At the annual meeting of Classis in 1909 a petition came up for the 
organization of a new Reformed Church at Fairview, Catawba County. 
The request was granted and Dr. J. C. Clapp was appointed to effect the 
organization. The following year Dr. Clapp reported as follows: “A con- 
eregation was organized under the name of Bethany Reformed Church 
about five miles east of Newton, Catawba County, May 23, 1909.” The 
following were the first elders: Logan Wilson, Pinkney Wilson, Pinkney 
Rowe; deacons; Alfred Wilson, William Poovey, A. L. Hicks. A lot for 
a church was purchased by the Wilson brothers. The erection of the house 
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of worship was commenced at once and pushed to completion. There were 
fifteen charter members. 

Dr. Clapp had frequently held services for the people of this neighbor- 
hood in the Witherspoon schoolhouse. The people asked him to organize 
them into a congregation and look after their spiritual interests. Since the 
organization the congregation has been supplied by many different min- 
isters as stated supply, either from Newton or Conover, as follows: 
J. H. Keller, J. C: Peeler, O. H. Sensenig, ©. B. Michael) (student eam 
Wagoner, C. E. Whetstone, C. H. Clapp. 

At the present, under the ministry of Rev. C. H. Clapp, the church is 
being renovated, and also a movement is under way to build an addition 
to the house of worship so as to provide accommodations for the growing 
Sunday school. 

Total membership, 91; Sunday school, 53. 


19. MurpHy MemortaL CuHurcH, West HIckory, 
CATAWBA COUNTY 


Hickory for many years has been quite a progressive town. It has had 
many forward-looking citizens. There have been public-spirited men who 
contributed liberally towards building a municipality that would attract 
people from many states. As a result the growth of Hickory has been rea- 
sonably rapid, though not of the mushroom type. By 1920 many loyal 
Reformed people thought the time had come to launch a second congrega- 
tion in the city of Hickory. Dr. J. L. Murphy, pastor of Corinth Church, 
in the city was especially desirous of seeing this accomplished in his life- 
time, though he did not live to see this accomplished. But devoted friends 
of his remembered his desire. 

Student Felix B. Peck was commissioned to work in Faith Church, 
Brookford, during vacation in the summer of 1921 and to give part-time 
service to West Hickory. He organized a Sunday school in the latter com- 
munity in July, with J. C. De Rhodes as superintendent. In the meantime, 
the Board of Home Missions was requested to enroll the West Hickory 
interest and Faith Church in Brookford as a mission under the name of 
the West Hickory charge. The Board granted this request at the meeting 
in July, 1921, and commissioned Rev. W. H. McNairy for the work. He 
began his pastorate September 1, 1921. The Classis had already appointed 
Rev. W. H. McNairy, Rev. W. W. Rowe, and Elder |. Peelers 
organize the congregation. Murphy Memorial Reformed Church was or- 
ganized September 9, 1921, with eighteen members. J. R. Boyd and M. E. 
Thornburg were elected elders, and J. ©. De*Rhodes and yaa 
Deacons. The church was named in honor of Dr. Joseph L. Murphy. 
Services were at first held in an abandoned Baptist church. The Board of 
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Missions assisted in purchasing a fine location in a suburb of Hickory 
called Longview. The house on the property was moved to the rear, facing 
another street and was rearranged to meet the needs of the congregation 
and Sunday school. Rev. W. H. McNairy continued the work until May 1, 
1023, atid then resigned. The church was vacant for a year. Its care was 
committed to Dr. George Longaker after he became pastor of Corinth 
Church. He recommended dissolution of the church in 1927, and the 
Classis acceded to his request. Murphy Memorial Church of West Hick- 
ory disappeared from the roll at that time. The loss of a church is always 
tragic: 


lo 
On 
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CHURCHES OF THE GEORGIA-FLORIDA Dist 


I. ST. JOHN’S CHuRCH, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


One congregation in Atlanta, Georgia, is the only church which came 
into the Evangelical and Reformed Church when organic union with the 
Evangelical Synod of North America was accomplished in 1934. It has 
not been possible to get a complete history of this interesting church in a 
ereat Southern state. It was organized a long time ago, July 25, 1869. But 
it has labored under the handicap of being known as a German-speaking 
Church, causing many people to veer away from it on language grounds. 
The pastor at the present time is Rev. Henry A. Dewald. In 1936 he 
issued a booklet with one page of historical statements, herewith incor- 
porated with his permission: 

St. John’s Evangelical Church was organized under the German name 
“Deutsche Evangelisch-Lutherische St. Johannes Gemeinde,” July 25, 
1869, by Rev. Hermann Bokum. Services were held in a hall on corner of 
Marietta and Broad streets. In January of 1872 the congregation was re- 
organized by Rev. Theodore Koeberle, and a constitution was adopted. 
A small church building was erected on corner Forsyth and Whitehall 
streets and dedicated in 1873. In 1885 this church was sold and an almost 
new church on Forsyth and Garnett streets bought from a Methodist 
Protestant congregation. This latter church was traded in 1924 for the 
present building on corner Euclid Avenue and Druid Circle, N. E., which 
was formerly the Inman Park Presbyterian Church. 

The congregation was organized to serve the German speaking immi- 
grants, as there was at that time no other church in the city serving in the 
German language. It was independent of any denominational affiliation, and 
was served up to 1900 by ten pastors of various denominations. In that 
vear the congregation joined the Evangelical Synod of North America, 
and has been served since by six pastors, including the incumbent. Since 
the merger of the “Evangelical Synod of North America” with the “Re- 
formed Church in the United States,” in 1934, into the ‘““Evangelical and 
Reformed Church,” the official name of the church is now “St. John’s 
Evangelical and Reformed Church.’ However, St. John’s has been to this 
day known as the “German Lutheran Church,” although it has never been 
affliated with any Lutheran Denomination. 

As German speaking immigration has practically ceased, and the mem- 
bership speaks the language of the country, the German is being retained for 
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only one service a month and a German Bible class, to serve the elder mem- 
bers who still desire to worship in their mother tongue, as well as any in 
the community who are interested in learning the language. The regular 
services and the Sunday school are now in English. 


Nineteen hundred and thirty-seven membership, 189 ; Sunday school, 134. 


2. First CHURCH, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


The First Evangelical and Reformed Church, Jacksonville, Florida, was 
organized March 5, 1916, in the basement of Union Congregational Church 
by Rev. E. Schultz. The name of the church selected at that time was Zion 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. Mr. Schultz insisted upon representing the 
church as Lutheran, though it has never had any Lutheran affiliations. 
Several members later dropped out because they had been misled on this 
point. Rev. E. Schultz conducted German services as well as English and 
rather catered to the German group. As this group was small in Jackson- 
ville, and as there were two real Lutheran churches in the city, the Evan- 
gelical congregation had little opportunity for growth in this direction. 
This policy was continued by Mr. Schultz until his death in 1925. 

Soon after organization the congregation moved into its own chapel at 
Eight and Walnut streets. This was a modest frame building, but quite 
adequate for the time being. Upon the death of the pastor, Rev. E. Schultz, 
the congregation called Rev. Albert Beutenmueller to serve them as pas- 
tor, and he was in charge of the work until the summer of 1929. Shortly 
after his arrival the name of the church was changed to First Evangelical 
Church. Under his leadership the congregation built a fine stucco-type 
church edifice which has more than met the needs of the congregation to 
the present time. 

In 1929 Rey. Roland Mernitz was called as minister. He was in charge 
until 1932. He was succeeded by Rev. Herman S. Ritter. But Mr. Ritter 
was called to New Orleans in November, 1934. Then Rev. William Bretz, 
a retired Evangelical minister, supplied the pulpit until February, 1935. 
Rev. Fridolin Tschudy arrived in March to serve as regular pastor. Mr. 
Tschudy left in April, 1938, and the church was vacant until the arrival 
of Rev. Wm. P. Jenkins, the incumbent minister. 

During the entire period of its history the Jacksonville Church expe- 
rienced rather slow growth. It has had entirely too many changes of min- 
isters to make steady and prosperous growth. It takes time for a strong man 
to build a great church. The Mission Board has stood loyally by the con- 
eregation and has spent much money to help the congregation along. But 
to allow a church to go down in such a city is unthinkable. There is much 
missionary work to be done in a great city like Jacksonville. It is fondly 
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hoped that Rev. Wm. P. Jenkins and his loyal people will take new cour- 
age and push on here in the Lord’s work. 
Total membership, 106; Sunday school, 188. 


3. UNITED CuHurcH, LOWELL, FLoRIDA 


About the years 1912, 1913 and 1914 a group of German Evangelical 
folk migrated to farms near Lowell, Florida, from Illinois and other 
Northern states. Among these settlers was Rev. Henry Niedernhoefer, a 
retired Evangelical minister, and his family. Under his leadership the 
little group of settlers in “Germantown” began to hold religious services 
in the various homes. They organized and prepared to build a house of 
worship. With the assistance of the Board of Home Missions a modest but 
adequate frame building was erected, and dedicated in 1916. In later years 
a parsonage was also built on the church property. The indebtedness of the 
church was steadily reduced until it was finally cleared a few years ago. 

In 1918 Mr. Niedernhoefer removed from the community and United 
Church was then served by Rev. Theodore Hauck, who also served a 
mission in Tampa, Florida. Pastor Hauck was succeeded by Rev. Albert 
Beutenmueller about 1920. Mr. Beutenmueller served the congregation 
until called to Jacksonville in 1925. 

From 1925 to 1930 the congregation was intermittently without a pas- 
tor, being served for a time by Rev. Mr. Gentner, retired, and again by 
Rev. A. Janke, retired. In 1930 the Home Mission Board sent a student 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Saeger. Mr. Saeger served until 1932. 

Due to financial and other difficulties this arrangement proved unsatis- 
factory. Since 1932, therefore, the pastor of First Church, Jacksonville, 
has served United Church, holding services twice monthly. Since that 
time they have been served by Revs. Messrs. Ritter, Bretz, Tschudy, and 
Jenkins who is the present minister. 

Total membership, 55; Sunday school, 22. 


4. RoBERTSON MEMorRIAL CnurcH, MiIAmt, FLoripa 


Robertson Memorial Church, Miami, Florida, was organized in March, 
1914, as a Home Mission congregation of the Evangelical Synod of 
North America, by Rev. Ernest Bratzel. The congregation was organized 
as a German speaking congregation and efforts were made to minister to 
the few German families who were living in and near Mj) . The Miami 
Women’s Club building housed the congregation until an old frame build- 
ing, purchased from a Baptist congregation in 1915, became the congrega- 
tion’s property. Rey. Ernest Bratzel ministered to the congregation, con- 
ducting services twice each month, until 1917, when he resigned to become 
the director of a Federal Social Service work in Havana, Cuba. 
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Various supply ministers served the church until late in 1919 when Rev. 
Oscar Nussman became the first full-time resident pastor. Rev. Mr. Nuss- 
man began his work with the support of a very small but faithful group 
who made remarkable progress within the period of a few years. In 1920 a 
parsonage was purchased ; in 1922 a neat and churchly building was erected 
upon the site of the former church (N. E. ist Ave. and pets) Slane), ania 
regular services in the English language were introduced. The name of the 
church was changed to First Evangelical Church. As a result of these 
changes the congregation grew and became a well organized congregation 
of approximately 100 adult members. 

In 1925 a piece of property located in a fine residential section of the city, 
with a house that has served as a comfortable parsonage since that date, and 
approximately $10,000 was given the congregation by Mrs. Frederick Kk. 
Robertson, a member of the church, in memory of her departed husband. 

Within a short time the congregation erected a new and beautiful house 
of worship at this new location (N. E. 2nd Court and 23rd Street) costing 
approximately $70,000. The new church may be described as being modified 
Gothic and is considered one of the most beautiful churches of the city. 

The new building includes the church auditorium seating approximately 
300 persons, and adequate Sunday school facilities. The fine organ, the ten 
large art glass windows, which portray the life of Christ, and all altar 
and pulpit fixtures were presented as Memorial gifts by members and 
friends of the congregation. It should be remembered that this was the 
day of the great Florida boom and money seemed to be plentiful. The build- 
ing was dedicated in the fall of 1925. The debt at that time was slightly more 
than $20,000. The old church building was sold to the Greek Catholic con- 
gregation of Miami. With the dedication of the new church the congrega- 
tion became a self-supporting congregation. 

During the following decade the congregation suffered a great many re- 
verses. The hurricane of 1926 damaged the church building to a consid- 
erable degree. The church spire was destroyed, several of the large art glass 
windows were shattered and the interior of the building was completely 
drenched. Other hurricanes have caused minor damage in 1932 and 1935. 
The financial crash which affected all of Florida in 1929 caused a great 
many of the members to move to their former homes in the north, and 
worked a severe hardship upon most of the members of the church. In 
spite of thes verses the congregation has carried on faithfully and in 
recent years has been growing again. 

Mr. Nussman remained with the congregation until 1930, when he 
resigned to take charge of the work at Biloxi, Mississippi. Rev. E. L. 
Wiedenmann served the congregation until 1934 at which time he left the 
church and the Synod. Rev. George M. Poth served the congregation until 
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February, 1937. He found the congregation in rather a discouraged condi- 
tion and his experienced ability did much to restore the life and the spirit of 
the church. Rey. Norman C. Zulauf was called to lead the church after the 
Rev. Mr. Poth had accepted an urgent call to return to his former congre- 
CAUlON MMs leOUIS, Missouri. Mr. Zulauf assumed his work in February, 
1937, and is leading the congregation at the present writing. During recent 
years the congregation has grown in numbers and spirit and both pastor 
and people are looking forward to fruitful years ahead. The congregation 
is privileged to worship in a very beautiful building, and it serves not only 


Robertson Memorial Church, Miami, Florida, Rev. Norman C. Zulauf, pastor. 


its own constituency of several hundred persons but it ministers to a great 
many visitors during the winter tourist season. 

Although the congregation is one of the “outposts”? of the denomination, 
for there are no other Evangelical and Reformed churches located within 
an area of almost 400 miles, it feels that it is a definite part of the Church- 
at-large and contributes as best it can to all Kingdom Service activities. 

In recent years the church has undergone a fourth change in its official 
name for with the merger of the Evangelical Synod of North America with 
the Reformed Church in the U.S., its name has become Robertson Memo- 
rial Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

Total membership, 131; Sunday school, 113. 


5. oT. JOHN’S CHuRCH, REDLAND, FLORIDA 


St. John’s Evangelical Church is located in a rural section of Dade 
County, approximately thirty miles south of Miami, Florida. During the 
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coe days of the ministry of Rev. Oscar Nussman in Miami, he began to 
make occasional trips to the Redland’s district to preach in the homes of a 
few German families who met together for worship. Early in the 1920’s the 
group numbering as many as forty persons purchased an abandoned Episco- 
palian church building and organized St. John’s Evangelical Church. The 
group were drawn together by their common language rather than by any 
denominational heritage. The Church has always been affiliated with the 
Evangelical Synod of North America. 

St. John’s Church has been served twice each month by the pastors of the 
Miami congregation, All services were conducted in the German language 
until recent years. In 1926 the great hurricane completely destroyed the 
church building and the homes of some of the members. After several 
years’ delay a small plain building was erected by a few of the older mem- 
bers of the church. This small group continues to carry on as in the past. 
The congregation, which consists only of a few dozen souls, should be 
regarded as a preaching station rather than an organized congregation. 
Within a few years it will close for the area is very sparsely populated and 
the religious needs of the community are being adequately met by a com- 
munity church which was able to carry on following the hurricane. Until 
that day comes the small group of faithful souls will continue to worship 
together on Sunday afternoons and will serve the Kingdom causes of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. This church is under the care of Rey. 
Norman C. Zulauf. 


Total membership, 16; no Sunday school. 
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